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PREFACE 


Someone  has  said  that  it  is  the  doom  of  man  to  have  to  gain  the 
true  knowledge  of  things,  not  unlike  his  bread,  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow.  Probably,  many  among  us  have  learned,  in  these  years  of 
storm  and  stress,  something  of  the  truth  of  this  aphorism.  I,  for  one, 
can  recollect  very  clearly  my  sophomore  reaction  to  a  certain  passage 
in  Pliny  referring  to  the  will  of  Mithridates  III  of  Pontus  by  which 
he  made  the  Roman  people  the  legatee  to  his  fabulously  rich  posses¬ 
sions.  Presumably,  the  Asiatic  royal  testator  had  in  mind  those  cul¬ 
tural  contributions  of  Rome  which  are  succinctly  termed  in  history 
the  Pax  Romana.  Being  in  the  blissful  state  of  a  sophomore,  a  native 
of  a  great  country  on  all  accounts  headed  for  ever  growing  economic 
prosperity  and  steady  political  evolution,  I  could  not  very  well  see 
the  point  of  the  old  man  Mithridates.  If  put  on  jury,  I  would  have 
rather  taken  the  side  of  his  disaffected  relatives  who  sued  for  annul¬ 
ment  of  the  will. 

But  the  events  of  the  last  years,  the  world  war,  the  civil  wars  in 
Russia  and  communism  have  taught  me  and  millions  of  my  country¬ 
men,  lessons  which  though  they  have  cost  us  much  have  been  truly  in¬ 
structive.  So  1  commenced  to  perceive  the  meanings  of  some  things, 
at  least.  In  point  of  fact,  some  time  after  I  had  reached  the  hospitable 
shores  of  this  country  I  read  in  a  newspaper  of  a  bequest  made  by  a 
naturalized  American  citizen  to  the  United  States  Government  in 
gratitude  for  the  blessings  he  had  been  enjoying  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  customs  of  the  nation.  Now  I  could  see,  I  believed,  with  a 
fair  approximation,  how  this  admirer  of  the  Pax  Americana  felt. 

Indeed,  I  wish  I  could,  myself,  find  an  adequate  expression  for  my 
appreciation  of  that  indefinable  thing  which  is  somewhat  vaguely 
called  the  spirit  of  America. 

I  know  perfectly  well  that  all  my  studies  in  this  country  both  intra- 
and  extra-mural,  of  which  the  present  discussion  is  an  imperfect  and 
partial  outcome,  have  been  made  possible,  in  the  last  analysis,  by  that 
spirit  of  America,  called  by  Hermann  Bahr  (“Summula”),  the  prac¬ 
tical  idealism  of  the  American  people.  It  can  just  as  well  be  termed 
Pax  Americana.  I  wish  it  were  possible  in  poetry  to  voice  in  a  few 
expressive  lines  my  grateful  feelings  toward  this  great  body  national. 
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Failing  to  belong  tc  the  winged  guild  of  poets  as  I  am,  I  will  simply 
put  down  the  names  of  the  institutions  and  individual  persons  who 
have  been  instrumental  in  my  sharing  in  the  spiritual  and  material 
plenitude  of  this  land.  Humanly,  to  those,  first  of  all,  go  my  warmest 
thoughts.  These  institutions  are  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  the  International  Institute  of  the  same  and  the  Russian  Stu¬ 
dent  Fund,  Inc.  As  to  the  persons,  it  is  most  gratifying  to  express 
here  my  thankfulness  to  my  adviser,  Professor  William  F.  Russell, 
Associate  Director,  International  Institute,  T.C.,  who  has  been  much 
more  to  me  than  merely  an  academic  adviser;  Mr.  Irving  T.  Bush, 
President,  Bush  Terminal  Company;  Miss  Cecilia  Gaertner  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  Simferopol,  Crimea;  Dr.  Paul  Monroe,  Director,  Inter¬ 
national  Institute,  T.C. ;  Dr.  Stephen  Duggan,  Director,  Institute  of 
International  Education;  Professors  I.  L.  Kandel,  W.  FI.  Kilpatrick, 
Gonzales  Lodge,  E.  Id.  Reisner,  L.  F.  Wilson;  and  last,  but  not  least, 
to  my  friend  Mr.  Alexis  R.  Wiren,  the  indefatigable  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Russian  Student  Fund,  Inc.,  who  knows  better  than  any¬ 
one  else  how  to  convert  the  Americans  that  chance  to  come  under  the 
charms  of  his  personality  into  great  believers  in  Russian  Students,  and 
who  also  has  successfully  helped  more  than  one  Russian  to  discover 
true  America  in  America  M.  J.  D. 

Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University, 

4  April,  1926. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  NEW  AND  THE  OLD  IN  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATIONAL  METHOD  I  THE 
PSYCHOLOGICAL,  THE  SOCIOLOGICAL,  THE  ETHICAL, 

AND  THE  HISTORICAL. 

“The  soul  of  man  must  be  the  type  of  our  scheme,  just  as  the  body 
of  man  is  the  type  after  which  a  dwelling-home  is  built.” — Emerson. 

§  * 

The  more  one  indulges  in  excursions  into  gray  antiquity  the  more 
one  becomes  convinced  that  it  holds  out,  even  to  our  proud  modern¬ 
ness,  many  a  diverse  and  valuable  suggestion.  Those  are  especially 
serviceable  in  matters  that  have  to  do  with  human  behaviour.  In  all 
the  conflux  of  the  variables  clustering  along  the  route  of  history  there 
is  always  present  the  old-as-the-hills-themselves  constant  which  the 
Roman  moral  philosopher  would  term,  with  a  gainful  terseness  or,  per¬ 
haps,  euphemism,  the  HUMANUM.  Its  record,  not  unlike  the  presti¬ 
digitator’s  sleeve,  contains  hoards  of  more  humane  or  less  humane  but 
unfailingly  anthropomorphic  and  interesting  things. 

In  these  recent  years  we  all  have  been  very  much  concerned  over  a 
particular  complex  manifestation  of  human  conduct  called  war.  At  the 
present,  the  world  at  large  is  busy  hunting  after  devices  that  could 
eliminate,  or  to  put  it  more  accurately,  provide  substitute  stimuli- 
responses  for  those  making  for  devastating  international  massacres. 
It  is  only  natural  that  history  is  being  searched  for  helpful  hints, 
though,  it  appears  that,  on  the  whole,  people  never  have  been  able 
to  get  from  her  bounties  more  than  did  the  fabled  crane  from  the  fox’s 
hospitality. 

On  these  expeditions  into  history,  there  has  been  apparently  over¬ 
looked  the  ancient  custom  of  single  combat,  the  monomachy,  reflected 
in  stories  such  as  that  of  David’s  fight  against  Goliath,  or  that  of 
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Achilles  and  Hector,  Beowulf  and  Grendel,  Ilya  Moorometz  and  Pagan 
the  Offender,  and  the  like.  Hans  Delbrueck,  the  renowned  German 
historian,  does  not  make  mention  of  it,  either,  in  his  lately  much  read 
history  of  the  art  of  war.  And  yet,  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  one 
cannot  help  wondering  whether  it  would  not  be  a  great  saving  con¬ 
trivance  for  us,  if  fight  we  must,  to  supplant  actual  warfare  with  a 
kind  of  “round  the  table’’  strife,  a  logomachy  of  general  staffs  of 
the  contending  parties.  With  their  cards  representing  human,  mate¬ 
rial  and  spiritual  resources,  put  on  the  table,  they  would  fight  out 
the  issue  in  that  statistical  game  of  war,  making  supreme  use  of  all 
the  strategical  ruses  they  are  capable  of  and  their  nations  abiding  by 
the  outcome  and  taking  the  consequences. 

Whatever  may  be  the  idea  of  the  military  about  this  scheme,  should 
not  strategists-in-education,  educational  philosophers  and  reformers- 
to-be  adopt  it?  It  seems  that  they  should  make  the  most  thorough 
mental  experimentation  and  fight  out  in  a  logomachy  their  conten¬ 
tions,  instead  of  hurrying  into  the  actual  trying  out  of  their  plans, 
often  at  the  cost  of  irreparable  waste  for  those  entrusted  to  them,  or, 
at  least,  do  all  that  before  undertaking  actual  experiment,  as  advised 
by  the  grandsire  of  all  the  experimentalists  of  modern  times,  Bacon: 
“To  deliberate  about  useful  things  is  a  very  safe  delay.” 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  present  essay  has  been  worked  out,  in 
the  salubrious  atmosphere  of  free  discussion  and  inquisitive  research 
that  pervades  this  great  American  institution,*  which  could  justly  have 
as  its  motto  the  Apostle’s  admonition:  “Prove  all  things;  hold  fast 
that  which  is  good.”  (i  Th.  5:  21.) 

The  attitude  foreshadowed  by  the  above  has  to  be  defended.  It 
runs  counter  to  the  prevalent  tendency  to  understand  by  experiment 
largely  a  set  of  skeleton  actions,  and  by  experience  an  accumulation  of 
sensory-motor  and  epidermic  experiences.  A  discussion  of  the  problem 
of  experience  will  be  submitted  later  in  some  detail  since  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  educational  method  rests,  in  the  end,  on  the  theory  of  experi¬ 
ence.  At  this  juncture,  it  will  suffice,  perhaps,  to  touch  only  the  high 
spots  of  the  argument  so  as  to  adumbrate  it. 

The  issue  involved  here  is,  in  a  rough  outline,  this:  Can  we,  as  a 
general  proposition,  get  at  reality,  at  the  truth  and  substance  of  things 
otherwise  than  through  the  physical  darting,  or  through  skeleton  activ¬ 
ity,  and  muscular  handling  of  things?  The  general  run  of  intellec- 

*  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
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tuals  nowadays  the  world  over,  as  if  they  were  out  to  compensate  for 
the  abuse  of  mental  speculation  of  all  times,  appear  to  think  that 
experience,  to  be  worthy  of  the  name,  must  be  experimental,  and  that 
experimentation,  in  turn,  must  be  actual,  physical.  This  trend  of  mind 
has  been  gathering  momentum  since,  at  least,  the  second  half  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  It  had,  as  it  is  known,  all  the  support  of 
achievements  in  science  and  practical  life  begotten  in  and  developed 
through,  actual  experimentation.  Throughout  the  Nineteenth  Century 
and  on,  by  gradual,  steady  increase,  the  world  of  reality  has  opened 
its  fascinating  realm  to  us,  has  taught  us  its  truths,  and  has  led  us  to  re¬ 
spect  the  value  of  facts  and  that  of  the  scientific  method.  To  say  with 
Lessing,  “How  many  things  would  have  appeared  impossible  in  theory, 
if  genius  had  not  succeeded  in  proving  them  to  be  the  contrary  by 
practice!”1  However,  we  pedagogues  must  never  forget  the  obliga¬ 
tions  that  the  trusteeship  to  the  minor  carries  with  it.  Perhaps  it  is 
for  our  edification  that  still  another  writer  has  said,  “The  dream  is 
short,  repentance  long.”  2 

Moreover,  for  all  we  know  of  man’s  ways  of  acquiring  knowledge, 
there  hardly  can  be  thought  unfounded  the  assertion  that  actual  han¬ 
dling  of  things  bears  to  the  whole  volume  of  one’s  knowledge  and  rea¬ 
soning  \nery  much  the  same  relation  which  the  names  of  things  and  of 
their  qualities  and  relations  that  we  have  learned  directly,  bear  to 
our  entire  mastery  of  language  on  its  meaning  or  signification  side. 
In  fact,  all  we  have  to  learn,  to  know  personally,  as  it  were,  is  the 
etyma  or  roots  of  meanings  embodied  in  a  language.  The  rest  of  the 
ability  of  an  individual  to  express  himself  or  understand  linguistic 
expressions  of  others  using  the  same  tongue  comes  from  his  perspicacity 
as  to  derivations,  from  fidelity  of  generalizations,  fertility  of  compari¬ 
sons  and  accuracy  of  analogies.  The  higher  the  score  an  individual 
holds  on  the  curve  of  distribution  of  intelligence,  the  more  he  makes, 
both  by  way  of  reasoning  and  command  of  language,  of  what  he  has 
happened  to  acquire  through  actual  experience;  in  other  words,  of  his 
vocabulary  of  intellective  roots.  It  goes  without  saying,  that  anyone 
suffering  from  color  blindness  (Daltonism)  cannot  very  well  make 
use  of  meanings  derived  from  or  depending  upon  color.  That  we  may 
be  in  a  position  to  determine  rightly  our  conduct  with  regard  to  a 
thing  or  set  of  things,  it  is  necessary  to  have  gained  certain  notions 
related  thereto  by  means  of  actual  or  experimental  experience;  that  is 

‘“Laokoon,”  IV. 

2  Schiller.  Gedichte.  “Das  Lied  von  der  Glocke,”  I,  3. 
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to  say,  by  undergoing,  enduring,  trying  out,  or  testing  in  action.3  On 
the  other  hand,  the  most  significant  part  of  human  creative  work 
undoubtedly  is  carried  out  through  mental  experimenting  or  toying, 
as  the  case  may  be,  with  the  root-meanings  we  know  from  our  sensory- 
motor  impressions.  It  is  through  our  mental  manipulations,  through 
thinking  with  the  imagination  and  with  visualization,  that  our  dis¬ 
connected  doings  and  undergoings  or  sufferings  are  brought  to  fruition. 
It  is  also  by  way  of  combining  actual  experiments  in  an  appropriate 
series  of  trials  subsequently  performed  in  mind  4  that  a  raw,  narrow 
and  mechanical  experience  is  refined  and  pruned  of  its  crudities.  This 
ability  of  man  to  execute  experiments  in  his  mind,  based  on  remem¬ 
bering,  preserving  and  recording  his  experiences,  constitutes  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  bestiality  and  humanity,  between  culture  and  unpol¬ 
ished  physical  nature.5 

To  undervaluate  this  human  gift  and  power  in  our  dealing  with 
school  children  would  be  a  gross  error.  The  practice  of  using  in  our 
teaching  the  motor-sensory  learning  and  skeletal  trial  and  error  to  any 
excess  is  merely  the  reversion  to  the  methods  of  our  remote  ancestors. 
True  enough,  there  are  intellects  which  can  reach  correct  knowledge 
and  arrive  at  accurate  deduction  only  by  way  of  muscular  handling 
of  the  things  in  question.  The  lower  quartile  of  I.Q.6  scale  is  popu¬ 
lated  by  scores  not  deviating  greatly  from  that  of  Rignano’s  peasant 
landlady  from  the  hills  of  Fauglia.  She  could  not  subtract  seven 
francs  owed  her  by  her  boarder  from  twelve  francs  that  had  been 
given  her  to  hand  to  him  otherwise  than  by  laying  down  upon  the 
table  twelve  franc  pieces  and  putting  aside,  one  by  one,  seven  francs. 
Only  then  did  she  think  it  safe  to  agree  to  the  separation  from  the  five 
francs  that  were  coming  to  the  other  party.7  But  that  and  the  like 
are  unfortunate  examples  of  native  endowment  or  completely  uncouth, 
undisciplined  minds  and  are  to  be  treated,  if  in  schools,  accordingly. 

Of  course,  we  must  never  forget  that  there  is  no  way  of  getting  at 
or  demonstrating  certain  truths  other  than  by  actual  experimenting. 
Beyond  all  doubt,  it  is  necessary  to  educate  the  race  to  have  proper 
regard  for  the  experimental  investigation.  But  it  is  not  less  important 

3Cf.  Dewey.  “Experience.”  Monroe’s  Cycl.  of  Education. 

4Cf.  Rignano,  Eugenio.  The  Psychology  of  Reasoning  (English  Translation, 
PP-  73,  74.  267).  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  Co.,  London. 

6Cf.  Thorndike.  Educational  Psychology,  Vol.  II,  Ch.  II,  IV.  Published  by 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1914. 

Dewey.  Reconstruction  in  Philosophy,  ch.  I. 

c  Intelligence  Quotient. 

1  Rignano,  Eugenio.  Op.  at.,  p.  72. 
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that  they  see  and  separate  the  experimental  truth  from  the  experimen¬ 
tal  falsities  and  fallacies.  Schools  certainly  have  to  make  provision 
for  an  appropriate  amount  and  distribution  of  experimenting,  han¬ 
dling  things  to  be  done  by  students  themselves.  We  know,  however, 
it  is  in  the  order  of  things  that  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  them 
is  likely  to  execute  really  fruitful  and  significant  experiments.  There¬ 
fore,  while  that  necessarily  limited  proportion  among  the  school 
clientele  must  be  given  all  encouragement  and  help  in  original  re¬ 
search,  the  experimental  experience  and  introduction  to  things  them¬ 
selves  for  all  the  rest,  with  reasonable  individual  gradation,  should  be 
training  them  for  an  aptitude  in  critical  examination  of  findings  or 
designs  put  forth  before  the  public  by  others  who  claim  and  succeed 
in  obtaining,  the  hearing.  In  this  connection,  adequately  controlled 
experience  in  retracing  other  people’s  experiments  in  one’s  mind  alone, 
in  “reading  an  experiment,”  assumes  a  considerable  moment.  By 
implication,  two  points  must  be  given  sufficient  prominence  in  school 
work.  One  is  abstraction,  i.e.,  ability  to  get  hold  of  the  substance 
of  an  experience,  to  shear  off  accidents  of  its  local  set,  of  its  special 
surroundings.  Another  is  ability  to  operate  with  symbols  of  which 
words  are  first  in  import.  Words  symbolize  meanings,  and  thus  enable 
us  to  use  meanings  as  a  tool  for  working  out  new  meanings.  Our 
language  is  the  way  of  transforming  empirical  thinking  into  reasoning. 
By  means  of  it  experiences  are  intellectualized,  made  understandable 
to  others,  shareable.8 

They  justly  say,  that  nothing  is  so  prejudicial  to  a  new  truth  as  an 
old  error. 

Whatever  may  be  or  should  be  the  development  of  socialist  theory, 
certain  recent  disastrously  unsound  socialist  experiments  put  in  execu¬ 
tion  without  due  enlistment  of  the  assistance  of  the  preliminary  men¬ 
tal  trial,  hardly  contributed  to  its  chances  of  future  success.  Of  all 
social  experimenters,  educationists  must  be  expected  to  exercise  utmost 
prudence. 

They  say,  also,  that  nothing  succeeds  better  than  success,  and  that 
everything  seems  impossible  until  we  see  it  done.  But  it  would  be  an 
unpardonable  blunder  on  the  side  of  pedagogues  to  be  oblivious  of 
the  old  rule  which  the  French  call  “suivre  le  jeu,”  9  and  which  is  simply 
a  happy  variant  of  what  Zeno’s  pupil,  Cleanthes,  has  said  as  quoted  by 

sCf.  Dewey.  How  We  Think,  ch.  XIII.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1910. 

*  Command  things  by  obeying  them. 
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Seneca:  10  “fate — or  better  still,  life — leads  those  who  do  not  resist  it, 
and  forcibly  drags  along  those  who  try  to  oppose  it.”  In  this  there 
is  a  suggestion  for  us,  educators,  whose  business  it  is  to  know  how 
things  will  work,  at  least  on  the  main  points,  before  we  impose  them, 
no  matter  under  what  headings  and  in  what  phraseology,  upon  our 
wards.  To  be  sure,  to  reach  at  the  truth  of  some  education  matters 
we  must  test  them  in  action.  Truly  the  value  of  our  educational  meth¬ 
ods  may  be  judged,  after  all,  with  humanly  possible  precision,  by  their 
fruits  “always  enshrouded  in  the  veil  of  pretty  distant  future  of  the 
post  school  life  of  individual  students.”  When  boys  and  girls  to-day 
in  school  are  men  and  women,  we  stand  or  fall  by  their  verdict.  The 
characters  we  are  willy-nilly  shaping  shall  be  our  examiners  and 
judges.11  We  must  be  thoughtful  and  keen  about  our  methods  lest 
those  should  say,  “Alas!  for  the  long  years  wasted  in  the  worship  of 
false  gods!” 

§  2 

Of  late  years  it  has  become  a  matter  of  course  that  reports  on  cur¬ 
rent  educational  administration  and  organization  in  the  leading  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  have  a  very  short  span  of  life.  Their  validity  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  actual  status  of  affairs  ranges  somewhere  between  one  and 
three  years,  approximately.  Not  so  with  sources  dealing  with  the 
theory  of  general  method;  that  is,  with  the  guiding  principle  or  set  of 
principles  determining  the  way  in  which  to  promote  the  total  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  child,  and  to  “manage  the  total  situation  confronting  the 
living  child.”  12  In  fact,  the  philosophy  of  educational  method  put 
forward  by  the  protagonists  of  the  thoroughgoing  school  reform  in 
Germany,  France  and  England  during  the  first  two  years  following  the 
termination  of  the  world  war  is  still  alive  and  is  unlikely  to  have 
worn  out  its  attraction  for  the  student  of  comparative  pedagogy  for 
a  number  of  years  to  come. 

This  is  due  to  two  causes. 

The  one  lies  in  the  privilege  of  longevity  common  to  all  phi¬ 
losophical  theories,  in  other  words,  to  expositions  of  a  critical  view 
of  the  whole  of  life,  intended  to  set  up  lasting  manual  of  human  con- 

10Cleanth.  ap.  Sen.  Ep.  107,  11. 

11  Cf.  Russell,  John.  Examinations  Examined  by  an  Examiner.  The  New 
Fra,  January  1925. 

12  Kilpatrick,  W.  H.  The  Foundations  of  Method,  p.  vii.  Macmillan.  New 
York.  1925. 
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duct  rather  than  merely  to  propose  a  temporary  contrivance  for 
patching  up  certain  bad  gaps  among  the  evils  of  the  day. 

Another  cause  is  of  a  more  accidental  but  hardly  less  significant 
nature.  It  comes  from  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  time.  Those 
were  the  years  of  the  revolution  of  thought  as  well  as  the  political 
and  economic  break-up,  no  matter  whether  covered  or  overt.  The  fire 
and  the  fury  of  the  battle  had  just  ceased.  The  slaying  or  maiming 
of  fifteen  million  young  men,  an  incalculable  economic  loss,  and  con¬ 
tinued  disorder  has  been  viewed  with  bewilderment  by  thinking  peo¬ 
ple.  The  magnitude  of  the  crisis  turned  many  minds  to  the  deeper 
problems  of  ethics,  religion  and  education.  Along  with  the  soldiers, 
there  rose  and  stepped  out  of  the  trenches  the  surge  of  thought  that 
had  been  generated  throughout  the  war.  It  produced  repercussion 
everywhere.  The  world  appeared  to  those  who  had  come  back,  rolling 
on  its  last  mad  round.  Just  as  it  would  appear  to  anyone  who  had 
been  roughly  handled  by  heavy  seas.  The  whole  social  and  indus¬ 
trial  system  in  Europe  looked  as  if  it  were  dissolving  into  its  elements 
before  one’s  eyes. 

“The  old  is  crumbling  down,  the  times  are  changing, 

And  from  the  ruins  blooms  a  fairer  life.”  13 

That  fairer  life  was  urgently  demanded  on  all  sides. 

To  take  the  educational  counterpart  of  that  state  of  mind,  the  new 
order  14  of  things  was  declared  to  rest  in  the  children.  The  old  world 
was  pronounced  dead,  and  the  new  one  was  at  school.  Between  the 
two  there  were  armies  which  had  bled  and  the  entire  people  who  had 
suffered  terribly  from  the  errors  of  the  old.15  There  were  to  be  cre¬ 
ated  new  educational  systems  that  could  make  the  young  fit  to  face 
the  peace  so  hardly  won.  Dictatorial  methods  of  conducting  both  mili¬ 
tary  and  civil  affairs  that  had  obtained  throughout  the  war,  pro¬ 
duced  a  sort  of  belief  that  people  would  continue  submissive,  amenable, 
and  malleable.  That  perhaps  explains  why  the  Compagnons,  parti¬ 
sans  of  the  radical  school  reform  in  France,  adopted  as  the  epigraph 
for  their  collected  essays  these  words  from  H.  G.  Wells’  “Mr.  Britling 
Sees  It  Through”:  “Now  everything  becomes  fluid.  The  world  is 
plastic  for  men  to  do  what  they  will  with  it.”  They  missed,  however, 

13  Schiller.  Wilhelm  Tell,  IV. 

14  Cf.  L’Universite  Nouvelle  par  “Les  Campagnons”,  3e  edition,  Vol.  I,  p. 
1 1  ff.  Paris:  Librairie  Fischbacher,  1919. 

15  Cf. Report  of  the  Conference  on  New  Ideals  in  Education  held  at  Cambridge, 
from  July  25  to  August  1,  1919.  M.  B.  Synge,  24  Royal  Avenue,  Chelsea,  S.  W. 
3,  p.  131. 
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a  far  more  apt  passage  in  the  same  remarkable  war  novel.  That  is 
Hugh’s  fearful  account  of  his  having  been  through  a  fight.  “My  dear, 
dear  Father,”  he  writes,  “I  am  grieving  and  grieving,  and  it  is  alto¬ 
gether  nonsense.  And  it’s  all  mixed  up  in  my  mind.”  16 

It  was  in  the  atmosphere  of  revolutionary  enthusiasm  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  intellectual  confusion  created  by  the  general  dislocation  of  values 
that  the  advanced  educational  philosophers  in  Germany,  France  and 
England  brought  forth  their  pedagogical  professions  of  faith.  Some 
among  them  were  possessed  by  the  restless,  reckless  spirit  of  revolution 
almost  in  the  same  degree  as  The  Twelve  in  the  famous  revolutionary 
poem  by  the  late  Alexander  Block. 

“Head  thrown  back  and  eyes  alight, 

On  his  mouth  a  gaping  grin 
Ekh,  Ekh, 

A  bit  of  fun  is  not  a  sin 

And  the  twelve,  unblessed,  uncaring, 

Far  are  marching  on 
Ripe  for  death  and  daring, 

Pitying  none.”  17 

Others  beheld  the  world  in  flames  and  ruin  with  more  composure  and 
found  consolation  over  the  disaster  in  the  hope  that  they  now  could 
build  from  its  ashes  a  new  world  better  than  the  old.  These  are  the 
group  with  which,  primarily,  we  will  be  concerned  in  this  thesis. 

Different  as  was  the  situation  in  Germany,  at  least  on  the  surface, 
from  the  French  and  the  English,  the  general  tenor  of  the  new  phi¬ 
losophy  of  method,  especially  in  its  desiderative  aspect,  has  been  very 
much  the  same  in  all  three  countries,  omitting  those  whom  Dr.  Ker- 
schensteiner  has  so  fittingly  christened  “sofortige  Reformer.”  18 

It  was  the  unanimous  demand  that  the  school  be  lifted  out  of  its 
mechanical  rut  of  mere  purveyor  of  stereotyped  facts.  It  was  to  be 
converted  into  a  living  creative  influence,  not  stultifying  the  indi¬ 
viduality,  but  producing  self-directing  citizens.  To  realize  our  latent 
possibilities,  to  bring  ourselves,  our  true  selves  to  the  birth,  both  in 
our  own  lives  and  in  the  lives  of  our  children,  vital  activity  must 
take  the  place  of  mechanical  action,  and  learning  by  doing  that  of 
learning  by  sitting  still.  The  leading  features  of  the  orthodox  educa- 

16  Wells,  H.  G.  Mr.  Britling  Sees  It  Through,  p.  366. 

17  The  Freeman  Pamphlets.  The  Twelve,  by  Alexander  Block,  translated 
from  the  Russian,  pp.  17,  21.  B.  W.  Huebsch.  New  York,  1920. 

“Instantaneous  reformers,  partisans  of  reform — while-you-wait. 
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tion  were  to  be  evicted.  Coercive  discipline  and  dogmatic  instruction, 
on  the  teacher’s  side,  mechanical  obedience  and  passive  reception,  of 
what  is  taught,  on  the  part  of  the  child,  were  to  be  supplanted  by  free 
and  joyous  activity  devolving  upon  the  child’s  interest  and  based  on  his 
environment. 

The  literature  dealing  with  the  new  tendencies  in  educational 
method  in  the  leading  countries  of  Western  Europe  is  voluminous  and 
varies  considerably  in  value.  Out  of  all  the  mass  of  it  there  have  been 
used  as  sources  for  the  present  study  the  materials  issuing  from  the 
educational  bodies  that  had  professedly  at  their  heart  the  whole  prob¬ 
lem  of  public  education  and  were  otherwise  qualified  to  discuss  it  with 
an  adequate  notion  of  the  inferences  involved.  Private  adventurers 
and  promoters  in  education  and  their  schemes,  no  matter  how  advanced, 
have  been  left  out  here.  Of  the  first,  there  have  been  selected  as  the 
most  representative  and  worthy  of  a  close  consideration,  for  Germany — 
the  proceedings  of  the  National  Educational  Convention  of  1920;  19  for 
France — the  Doctrine  Nouvelle  of  the  Compagnons  de  VUniversite 
Nouvelle;20  and  for  England — the  reports  of  Conferences  on  New 
Ideals  in  Education,  primarily,  those  for  the  years  1919  and  1920. 21 

The  significance  of  all  these  will,  surely,  be  appreciated  by  anyone 
who  would  undertake  the  study  of  outstanding  works  in  general  edu¬ 
cational  method  in  Europe  that  have  been  published  since.  He  will 
undoubtedly  find  the  latter  to  be,  respectively,  expansions  or  contrac¬ 
tions  of  the  fundamental  items  expounded  in  the  sources  named.  So 
these  are  likely  to  serve  as  both  useful  and  compulsory  introduction 
to  an  investigation  in  current  theory  of  method  in  Western  Europe  and 
in  Europe  at  large  for  quite  some  time  to  come. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  German  political  revolution,  the 
memorable  “der  neunte  November,”  was  rather  a  collapse  than  a  revo¬ 
lution,  rather  an  event  than  an  act.  There  was  very  little  deliberate 
planning  about  it,  and  still  less  resistance  to  overcome.  The  change 
was  carried  through  by  the  socialists,  while  the  bourgeosie  looked  on, 
too  stunned  either  to  hinder  or  to  help.  Defeat  had  come  with  a  rush, 

19  Die  Reichsschulkonferenz  1920.  Hire  Vorgeschichte  und  Vorbereitung  und 
Ihre  Verhandlungen,  Amtlicher  Bericht,  erstattet  vom  Reichsministerium  des 
Innern.  1921.  Verlag  von  Quelle  &  Meyer  in  Leipzig,  p.  1095. 

Die  Reichsschulkonferenz  in  ihren  Ergebnissen.  Herausgegeben  vom  Zen- 
tralinstistut  fuer  Erziehung  und  Unterricht  Berlin.  Verlag  von  Quelle  &  Meyer, 
Leipzig,  p.  226. 

20Les  Compagnons  de  1’Universite  Nouvelle,  2  v.,  3'  ed.  Paris:  Librairie 
Fischbacher.  1919. 

21  Secretary,  24  Royal  Avenue,  Chelsea,  S.  W.  3. 
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which  allowed  no  time  for  psychological  adjustment.22  The  nation 
was  much  better  prepared  with  regard  to  revolution  in  education.  The 
work  of  patriotic  liberals  following  the  Battle  of  Jena  and  the  treaty 
of  Tilsit,  as  well  as  the  abortive  attempts  at  reform  of  1819  and  1849, 
have  not  been  in  vain. 

Three  days  after  the  Armistice  the  revolutionary  Prussian  govern¬ 
ment  at  Berlin  presented  the  world  with  a  new  educational  program. 
On  December  1,  1918,  the  Prussian  government,  acting  on  the  request 
of  the  Prussian  Ministry  of  Science,  Art  and  Public  Instruction,  put 
before  the  Federal  Ministry  of  the  Interior  (Reichsministerium  des 
Innern)  the  proposal  that  an  educational  convention  be  called.  At 
that  meeting  there  were  to  be  convoked  the  pedagogues  and  other  per¬ 
sons  competent  in  educational  matters,  “who  were  the  free-thinking 
and  socially-minded  individuals,  abreast  of  the  modern  thought.”  They 
were  to  be  assigned  the  task  of  drawing  up  a  plan  of  a  thoroughgoing 
renovation  of  the  German  system  of  public  education.23 

The  convention  was  scheduled  for  the  middle  of  April,  1920. 
Actually,  it  was  held  in  Berlin  from  June  9  to  June  19,  1920. 24  Some 
seven  hundred  members  of  the  Federal  government,  state  and  com¬ 
munal  governments,  schoolmasters  and  other  educationalists,  as  well 
as  representatives  of  all  outstanding  social  organizations  throughout 
the  country  took  part  in  the  conference  which  was  presided  over  by 
Flerr  Koch,  Reichsminister  of  the  Interior,  and  State  Secretary  Herr 
Schultz.  The  members  of  the  conference  ranged  from  Bishops  to  com¬ 
munists,  from  white-haired  veterans  in  education  to  youthful  student- 
proletarians.  Women  were  abundantly  represented,  too.  There  were 
full  sittings  of  the  conference  on  seven  days,  four  of  which  were  de¬ 
voted  to  general  discussions  of  the  most  important  subjects:  common 
school  (Einheitsschule),  activity  school  (Arbeitsunterricht),25  teacher 
training,  vocational  education,  school  organization  and  administration, 
pre-  and  post-school  education,  the  welfare  of  the  youth.  Two  days 
were  given  to  the  reports  of  the  committees.  To  each  subject  there  were 
assigned  several  reporters  (Berichterstatter)  as  spokesmen  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  views.  The  “guiding  principles”  (Leitsaetze)  and  basic  prelimi- 

22 See  Gooch,  G.  P.  Germany,  chs.  VIII  and  IX.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
New  York,  1925. 

23  See  Vorgeschichte  und  Vorbereitung  der  Reichsschulkonferenz,  op.  cit. 
(Amtlicher  Bericht)  p.  1 1  ff. 

21  See  Die  Woche,  No.  25,  26  Juni,  1920:  Die  Reichsschulkonferenz  und  die 
Zukunft  unseres  geistlichen  Lebens.  Von  Prof.  Edward  Meyer,  Rektor  der 
Universitat,  Berlin,  and  The  Times  (London),  Educ.  Suppl.,  July  1,  1920. 

“  Discussed  on  two  successive  days. 
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nary  reports  (Vorberichte)  were  sent  out  to  the  members  of  the  con¬ 
ference  for  study  some  weeks  in  advance.  By  this  means  there  was 
attained  a  considerable  degree  of  direction  and  focussing,  which  did  not, 
however,  prevent  irreconcilable  antagonisms  from  making  themselves 
heard.  The  conference  confined  itself  to  opinions,  and  was  not  com¬ 
petent  to  pass  resolutions  binding  even  on  itself,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Reichstag  (Federal  Parliament)  and  government.  Nevertheless,  it  has 
been  much  more  than  simply  a  talking  assembly.26  It  was  able  to 
make  very  valuable  suggestions,  and  its  proceedings  comprise  a  great 
wealth  of  educational  ideas  and  experiences. 

Of  special  interest  for  our  topic  are  the  addresses  and  papers  put 
forth  by  the  members  of  the  League  of  Resolute  School  Reformers 
headed  by  Dr.  Paul  Oestreich,  Studienrat  in  Berlin,  who  was  ably  sup¬ 
ported  by  his  two  collaborators,  Dr.  Fritz  Karsen  and  Dr.  Siegfried 
Kawerau.27  The  representatives  of  the  League  of  Resolute  School  Re¬ 
formers  proposed  in  committee  a  motion  in  favor  of  one  great  people’s 
school.  They  rejected  and  strongly  differentiated  class  and  vocational 
schools  with  their  external  characteristics  which  mark  them  off  from 
other  schools.  On  the  method  side  they  demanded  schools  of  work 
and  life.28  They  wanted  schools  to  pursue  an  all-round  education  29 
through  social  coeducation  in  productive  life  at  school,  while  leaving 
ample  room  for  self-education  and  self-discovery  of  the  pupils.  In  the 
schools  on  the  borders  of  the  cities,  they  wished  gardening  and  indus¬ 
trial  work.  In  short,  they  desired  to  let  all  the  main  elements  of  real 
life,  together  with  the  free  choice  of  courses  of  study  in  practical,  for¬ 
mative  and  “learned”  matters,  exert  their  influences  on  the  young. 
The  one-sided  intellectualistic  outlook  upon  life  pervading,  they  al- 

29  Cf.  Das  Ergebniss  der  Reichsschulkonferenz  von  Heinrich  Schulz  in  the 
Reichsschulkonferenz  in  lhren  Ergebnissen  (op.  cit.)  and  Die  Woche,  cit. 

27  The  Reichsbund  entschiedener  Schulreformer  was  founded  in  October, 
1919.  Its  organ  is  Die  neue  Erzichung,  Berlin-Lichtenau.  See  recent  publications 
of  the  leading  men  of  the  League: 

Oestreich,  Paul: 

Die  Schule  zur  Volkskultur  Leipzig,  Roesl  1923  (Paedagogische  Reihe,  v.  15); 

Bausteine  Zur  neuen  Schule:  Muenchen,  Roesl,  1923  (Paed.  R.  v.  16);  Die 

Produktionsschule  als  Nothaus  und  Neubau:  Berlin,  Schwetschke,  1924. 
Karsen,  Fritz: 

Deutsche  Versuchsschulen  der  Gegenwart  und  ihre  Probleme  Leipzig, 

Duerr’sche  Buchhandung,  1923;  ed. :  Die  Neue  Schulen  in  Deutschland: 

Langensalza  Beltz,  1924. 

Kawerau,  Siegfried: 

Soziologische  Paedagogik  2  ed.  rev.  and  enl.  Leipzig:  Quelle  und  Meyer, 

1924;  Alter  und  neuer  Geschichtsunterricht :  Leipzig  Oldenburg,  1924 

(Entschiedene  Schulreform,  v.  18). 

“Arbeits  und  Erlebnisschule. 

29  Erziehung  zum  ganzen  Menschen. 
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leged,  the  German  School  was  their  principal  point  of  attack.  Their 
argumentation  disclosed  the  strong  influence  of  the  So^Z-democratic 
doctrine,  alternating  with  certain  readily  detectable  manifestations  of 
the  communist  reasoning.30 

According  to  Victor  Hugo,  "The  Gallic  Cock  it  is  that  wakes  the 
world.”  31  How  far  this  is  true  with  regard  to  the  case  under  our  con¬ 
sideration,  cannot  be  puzzled  out.  Priority  in  the  theory  of  the  activ¬ 
ity  school  is  a  controversial  question.  What  is  certain  is  that  the  Gallic 
Cock  was  not,  by  any  means,  behind  his  German  or  English  confreres 
either  chronologically  or  dynamically.  Its  sonorous  crow  rang  power¬ 
fully  through  the  manifestoes  of  the  Compagnons.  The  proclamation 
of  their  pedagogical  creed,  a  real  educational  Marseillaise,  incorpor¬ 
ates,  speaking  of  method  alone,  very  considerably  the  same  objectives 
and  means  as  those  of  the  correlative  groups  of  educationists  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  England.  This  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  similarity  of  causes 
and  purposes  of  the  reform  movement  in  all  three  countries.  Many  a 
Frenchman,  though  joyous  over  the  happy  outcome  of  the  fight  in 
which  the  elite  of  France  had  the  best  of  it  over  the  German,32  and 
where  the  vindication  of  the  Marne  removed  the  indictment  of  Sedan, 
could  not  forget  the  sickening  chill  of  the  long  shadows  of  defeat 
that  had  been  hovering  over  France  time  and  again  in  the  course  of 
the  struggle.33  Or  to  say  it  with  the  Compagnons:  “We  have  been 
valiant,  but  we  will  not  let  slip  from  our  memory  the  fact  that  we 
have  also  been  awkward,  ignorant,  improvident,  sluggish,  and  it  is  not 
through  our  infallibility  that  we  have  escaped  the  fatal  downfall.”  34 

Thus  France  was  also  called  by  the  Compagnons  to  subject  her 
philosophy  of  education  to  an  examination. 

“Les  Compagnons  de  l’Universite  Nouvelle”  is  an  association  or, 
better,  an  educational  reform  movement.  It  originated  in  the  censure 
service  at  the  Fleadquarters  of  the  French  Army,  where  persons  com¬ 
manding  foreign  languages  were  wanted  and  gathered.  They  were  re¬ 
cruited  mostly  among  secondary  school  teachers  and  university  in¬ 
structors.35  From  there  the  movement  spread  over  to  the  trenches 

30  Educational  Yearbook  of  the  International  Institute  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  1924,  p.  532  f. 

31  Victor  Hugo.  Ode  a  la  Colonne  de  la  Place  Vendome. 

32 Cf.  Le  Temps,  12  Janvier  1919,  No.  21008;  L’Ecole  Unique;  also  Le  Temps 
12  Mai  1919,  No.  21 127;  Un  Appel  de  la  Ligue  Civique. 

33  See  Avertissement,  ix-xi,  L’Univ.  Nouvelle,  v.  I;  v.  II,  p.  3  ff. 

^L’Univ.  Nouvelle,  v.  II,  p.  4. 

35  See  Raymond  Thamin :  La  reforme  de  l’enseignement  secondaire.  Revue 
de  Deux  Mondes,  t.  63  (1921).  p.  383  ff. 
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where  it  enlisted  many  supporters  among  the  intellectual  poilus.  Soon 
the  Compagnons  affiliated  with  the  Association  Nationale  pour  I’Or- 
ganisation  de  la  Democratic  (A.N.O.D.).  After  the  demobilization,  the 
Compagnons  emerged  from  their  anonymous  status  into  the  regularly 
constituted  Societe  d’ etudes .36 

To  close  this  brief  historical  reference,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
educational  agitation  carried  on  by  the  Compagnons  exerted  an  appre¬ 
ciable  influence  upon  the  French  secondary  reform  of  1923  and  the 
subsequent  to  it  changes  introduced  into  the  organization  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  school.37 

England,  like  France,  came  out  of  the  war  crowned  with  laurel, 
but  badly  battered.  It  also  had  seen  more  than  once  the  horrible 
apparition  of  catastrophe.  A  prolonged  uncomfortable  propinquity 
of  the  fathomless  abyss  had  put  England,  too,  in  a  kind  of  apocalypti¬ 
cal  mood  producive  of  and  receptive  for  revolutionary  preachments. 

In  the  domain  of  educational  method  there  seems  to  have  been 
leading  the  group  of  school  workers  and  friends  of  education  known 
as  the  general  Committee  on  the  Conference  on  New  Ideals  in  Educa¬ 
tion.  This  body,  including  many  men  and  women  prominent  either 
in  the  theory  of  education  or  in  educational  practice,  or  in  both,38 

38  See  L'Univ.  Nouvelle:  Avertissement  pour  la  3"  edition. 

37  See  Kandel,  I.  L.:  The  Reform  of  Secondary  Education  in  France. 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  New  York  City,  1924;  Henri  Le 
Chatelier:  La  Reforme  de  l’Enseignement  Secondaire.  Paris.  1923;  Abel  Faure: 
Les  Conflicts  Actuels  de  1’ Education  Frangaise,  Revue  Nouvelle,  serie  4,  t.  59; 
La  Reforme  de  l’Enseignement  Secondaire  devant  la  Chambre,  Revue  Universi- 
taire,  annee  32  (1923);  Henri  Boivin,  Professeur  au  Lycee  Lakanal:  La  Reforme 
devant  la  Presse;  A.  Lomont,  Inspecteur  de  LEnseignement  Primaire,  Membre 
du  Conseil  Superieur;  La  Nouvelle  Organization  Pedagogique  des  Ecoles 
Primaires  Elementaires,  Paris,  Librairie  Gedalge. 

38  The  Earl  of  Lytton,  President;  F.  R.  Benson,  LL.D.,  Director  of  the 
Shakespeare  Festival,  Stratford-on-Avon.  W.  Lawrence  Bradbury,  Proprietor  of 
Punch;  Cyril  Burt.  Psychologist  to  the  London  County  Council;  E.  T.  Cam- 
pagnac.  Professor  of  Education,  Liverpool  University;  E.  P.  Culverwell,  Professor 
of  Education,  Dublin  University;  Miss  M.  Cross,  Principal  of  Kings  Langley 
School,  Herts;  Bertram  Hawker,  M.  A.;  Mrs.  Dudley  Hervey,  Principal  of 
Belstead  House  School,  Adelbourgh;  Miss  Caroline  Herford,  The  University, 
Manchester;  T.  E.  Harvey,  M.  P. ;  E.  G.  A.  Holmes,  late  H.  M.  Chief  Inspector 
of  Schools;  Mrs.  Meyrick  Jones;  Dr.  C.  W.  Kimmins,  L.  C.  C.  Chief  Inspector 
of  Schools;  Homer  Lane,  Superintendent  of  the  Little  Commonwealth;  Prof. 
Millicent  Mackenzie,  University  College,  Cardiff;  Albert  Mansbridge,  Secretary, 
Workers  Educational  Association;  Lady  Isabel  Margesson;  Right  Hon.  Sir 
William  Mather,  Chairman  of  the  Froebel  Institute;  Norman  MacMunn,  author 
of  “A  Path  to  Freedom  in  the  Schools”;  Beresford  Melville,  late  Chairman  of 
the  Montessori  Society;  Mrs.  George  Montagu;  T.  P.  Nunn,  Professor  of 
Education,  University  of  London;  F.  S.  Norman,  Headmaster,  The  New  Beacon, 
Sevenoaks;  J.  S.  Phillpotts,  late  Headmaster.  Bedford  Grammar  School:  Mrs. 
Harold  Peake;  Miss  Rennie,  Secretary  of  the  Montessori  Society;  Frank  Roscoe, 
Secretary  of  the  Teachers  Registration  Council;  E.  Bompas  Smith,  Professor 
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began  its  activity  in  1914,  according  to  its  historian,  as  an  informal 
association  of  individuals  sharing  the  same  views  and  sympathies  in 
education.  In  1915,  it  had  assumed  the  character  of  a  permanent 
Council  governed  by  a  definite  Constitution.  “It  does  not  exist  to 
voice  the  opinions  of  any  particular  pedagogical  school  or  to  give 
exclusive  assistance  to  any  sectional  propaganda.  Its  members  work 
together  upon  the  basis  of  a  common  conviction  that  a  new  spirit,  full 
of  hope  for  the  world,  is  stirring  in  education;  and  the  purpose  of  their 
activities  is  to  aid  that  spirit  wherever  and  in  whatever  form  it  is 
striving  to  express  itself.  An  attempt  to  characterize  a  vital  move¬ 
ment  in  a  single  sentence  is  apt  to  be  misleading  as  well  as  ineffective, 
but  it  may  be  said  that  the  essentials  of  the  new  spirit,  as  the  Com¬ 
mittee  conceives  it,  are  reverence  for  the  pupil’s  individuality  and  a 
belief  that  individuality  grows  best  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom.  The 
object  of  the  Conference  is  to  draw  together  in  fellowship,  under  pleas¬ 
ant  holiday  conditions,  all  who  are  seeking  to  embody  this  spirit  in 
their  work,  to  offer  them  a  platform  for  the  discussion  of  difficulties 
and  reflection,  to  bring  isolated  experimenters  into  touch  with  one 
another,  and  to  give  to  pioneering  word  the  encouragement  of  criticism 
and  recognition.”  39 

The  Conference  weathered  the  storm  and  hard  blows  of  the  war 
and  thus  proved  its  vitality.  It  held  its  annual  meetings  during  the 
war,  and  it  was  from  its  rostrum  that  the  English  version  of  the  ad¬ 
vanced  theory  of  method  was  launched. 

We  know  from  students  of  bygone  revolutions,  if  not  by  personal 
observation,  that  one  of  the  chief  features  of  revolutionary  conduct 
is  the  loosening  of  the  tongue,  verbosity.40  The  negative  effect  of  what 
may  be  styled  furor  loquendi,  rage  for  speaking,  evidently  inherent  in 
revolution,  is,  perhaps,  atoned  for  by  the  positive  side  which  is  that  it 
encourages  to  speak  many  people  worth  hearing  who  would  hardly 
have  talked  to  the  public,  or  who  would  not  have  spoken  out  all 
they  thought  or  knew  under  ordinary  circumstances.  The  same  holds 
true  of  another  important  revolutionary  trait,  call  it,  furor  reformandi, 

of  Education,  Manchester  University;  E.  Sharwood  Smith,  Headmaster,  New¬ 
bury  Grammar  School;  T.  G.  Snowball,  Headmaster,  Heles  School,  Exeter; 
Christopher  Turnor;  H.  Tunaley,  late  H.  M.  Inspector  of  Drawing,  Board  of 
Education;  Dr.  Yorke  Trotter,  London  Academy  of  Music;  W.  B.  Griffiths 
Vaughan,  Assistant  Master,  Elementary  School,  Bradford;  Dr.  Jane  Walker, 
Nayland  Sanatorium. 

39  Introductory,  Report  of  the  Conference,  1915. 

10  See  Sorokin,  P.  The  Sociology  of  Revolution,  p.  43  fF.  Lippincott  Co., 
Philadelphia,  1925. 
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rage  for  reforming.  -Many  a  Saul:  then,  oelieves  himself  one  of  the 
Seers.  Among  the  clash  of  passions  and  conflict  of  ideas  of  which 
some  always  are,  to  borrow  from  the  German,  “zu  Tode  gehetzt,” 
hunted  to  death,  eventually  there  may  happen  to  ring  still  other  ideas 
that  survive  the  excitement  of  revolution.  At  times  they  happen  to 
have  anticipated  achievements  of  later  decades  or  even  centuries. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  whether  or  not  Napoleon  was  right 
when  he  affirmed  that  revolutions  are  like  noxious  dungheaps  which 
bring  into  life  the  noblest  vegetables.  But  there  could,  it  appears,  with 
profit  be  borne  in  mind  by  a  student  of  education  the  durability  of  the 
educational  schemes  that  emerged  from  the  heart  and  brain  of  Fichte, 
Stein,  Humboldt  and  Suevern  in  Prussia.  Or,  in  France,  the  vitality 
of  the  ideas  not  only,  say,  of  Condorcet  but  even  of  Marquis  Lepelle- 
tier  de  Saintfargeau,  the  disloyal  aristocrat  and  courtier,  who  joined 
with  the  Mountain,  voted  for  decapitation  of  Louis  XVI,  and  paid  the 
penalty  of  death  for  the  unsteadiness  of  his  mind.  The  new,  however 
not  at  all  unexplored  tendencies  in  educational  method  propounded  in 
our  own  revolutionary  days  may  have  also  lasting  life  undeservingly, 
as  it  may  be  in  some  instances.  Indeed,  outside  historical  curiosity,  all 
the  indications  observable  lead  one  to  expect  that  these  may  long  pre¬ 
serve  their  fraicheur,  and  challenge  the  critical  judgment  of  an  educa¬ 
tionist. 

If  we  accept  Auguste  Comte’s  hierarchy  of  sciences  built  on  the 
principle  of  increasing  complexity  and  decreasing  generality,41  we  are 
bound  to  give  pedagogy  a  place  among  the  top  group.  Probably  more 
than  any  other  social  science,  it  has  yet  to  deal  with  changing  entities 
and  intangible  quantities  though  exactitude  begins  to  light  up  many 
until  recently  inaccessible  parts  of  its  domain.  For  that  reason  it  can¬ 
not  help  employing,  widely,  vague,  hazy  terms,  and  using  a  metaphysi¬ 
cal  language.  This  leaves  pedagogy,  principally,  theory  of  method 
similar  to  other  social  sciences,  open  to  inroads  of  certain  forces  that 
militate,  with  an  almost  uniform  success,  too,  against  social  progress. 
The  inimical  powers  at  work  there  have  been  admirably  analyzed  by 
the  late  Vilfredo  Pareto,42  the  celebrated  Italian  sociologist,  although 

41  See  Comte,  Auguste.  System  of  Positive  Policy,  Vol.  Ill  (4  volumes), 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  London,  1875-77. 

“See  Pareto,  Vilfredo.  Traite  de  Sociologie  Generate.  Edition  frangaise. 
Librairie  Payot  et  Cie.  Lausanne-Paris,  1917. 

Also  The  Adlephi,  Vol.  11,  No.  7,  pp.  568-586;  The  New  Sociology  of  Vilfredo 
Pareto  by  Filipo  Burzio. 
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partially  anticipated  by  John  Stuarl  Mill  ail'd  Herbert  Spencer.43 
Here  we  are  preeminently  concerned,  it  seems,  with  the  first  two  powers 
listed  by  Pareto,  namely,  with  “residuo,”  44  and  “derivazione.” 45 
Every  pedagogue,  theorist  and  practical  educationist  alike  cannot  do 
any  better  than  to  be  constantly  watchful  of  those  ensnaring  influences 
while  examining  into  any  new  scheme,  in  order  to  escape  the  blunder¬ 
ing  into  pitfalls  and  dragging  behind  him  the  untutored  layman.  It 
is  also  the  momentous  part  of  our  duty  to  see  to  it  that  our  students 
are  made,  if  possible,  immune  against  those,  each  to  the  full  measure 
admitted  by  his  mental  constitution.  Perhaps  a  few  illustrations  of  the 
deceitful  things  will  fit  well  into  this  orientating  discourse. 

To  begin  with  “residuo.”  It  is  in  our  nature  to  be  given  to  exag¬ 
gerations,  to  bold  generalizations,  to  sweeping  statements.  This  could 
be  named  logical — if  it  were  not  illogical — maximalism.  Its  particular 
tincture  varies  with  the  dominating  emotion,  but  we  are  permanently 
subject,  if  not  keenly  vigilant  of  ourselves,  to  extremist  proclivities. 
Not  only  our  phraseology,  but  also  our  uncontrolled  impressions  tend 
to  be  hyperbolical. 

Historical  periods  synchronistic  with  violent  social  pertubations  are 
always  abundant  in  phenomena  of  a  maximalist  character.  Our  own 
contemporaries,  for  one,  are  strongly  predisposed,  by  occurrences  inci¬ 
dental  to  the  great  upheaval  of  recent  years  and  concussions  coming 
in  the  wake  of  the  war,  to  lend  a  receptive  ear  to  utopia  and  millennium 
talk.  By  implication  they  easily  fall  in  with  a  wholesale  repudiation 
of  the  existing  order.  In  this  respect  our  time  parallels  that  of  Robert 
Owen,  Saint-Simon  and  Fourier.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  politi¬ 
cal  maximalism  has  its  match  in  pedagogical  extremism.  From  the 
history  of  thought  we  know  how  a  signal  advancement  in  one  sphere 
of  human  search  would  send  running  a  current  in  one  or  several  others. 
Similarly,  a  happy  formula  or  watchword  would  be  transferred.  Har¬ 
vey’s  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  its  time,  was  echoed, 
in  the  field  of  political  economy,  by  the  doctrine  of  circulation  of  wealth 
advocated  by  the  physiocrats.  How  much  more  nimbly  would  the 
Marxist  or  Feninist  spirit  have  invaded  the  politically  unprepared  brain 
of  some  educationists  temperamentally  receptive  to  it. 

43  Mill,  John  Stuart.  System  of  Logic.  Eighth  ed.  London:  Longmans, 
Green,  Reader  and  Dyer,  1872.  Vol.  2,  book  VI  (On  the  Logic  of  the  Moral 
Sciences). 

Spencer,  Herbert.  The  Study  of  Sociology.  New  York  and  London,  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  1920,  p.  135  f. 

44  Instincts. 

45  Pseudo-logical  justifications. 
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In  point  of  fact,  a  call  for  direct  action  and  profusion  of  mottoes 
and  battle  cries  is  characteristic,  to  a  marked  degree,  of  pedagogical 
materials  that  interest  us.  Two  reasons,  besides  the  promptings  of 
intellectual  maximalism,  may  account  for  that  leaning  to  speak  in 
formulae.  One  is  the  universal  desire  on  the  part  of  an  author  of  a 
doctrine  to  put  his  cherished  idea  in  a  nutshell,  to  make  it  portable,  to 
increase  its  traveling  or  perforating  capacity,  for  that  matter.  The 
other  is  also  a  very  common  advertising  motive:  the  signboard  brings 
the  customers.  Without  unnecessary  delay  of  a  research  of  their  exact 
causation,  a  few  of  those  formulae  that  seem  seasonable,  will  presently 
be  stated  in  brief. 

The  foremost  one,  probably,  is  the  call  for  a  remorseless  abolition 
of  the  old  learning  school  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  living 
school,  the  unqualified  demand  that  school  be  life.  In  fact,  it  is  a  kind 
of  “in  hoc  signo  vincis”  46  with  the  advocates  of  the  new  method.  A 
brief  reply  to  this  perhaps  should  be  that  all  the  main  inferences  con¬ 
sidered,  the  school  can  be  life  only  when  life  is  the  school.  Only  inso¬ 
much  as  the  first  is  interchangeable  with  the  second,  can  it  be  tenable, 
Furthermore,  here  we  have  precisely  the  instance  of  “fetishism”  cited 
by  Comte.  To  say  it  in  Comte’s  own  words,  “Its  scientific  error  con¬ 
sists  in  not  distinguishing  life  properly  so  called  from  spontaneous 
activity.”  47  Again,  when  one  reads  attentively  in  the  pertaining  pas¬ 
sages  of  certain  writings  on  the  activity  method  one  has  the  feeling  that 
the  idea  of  life  at  its  best  and  simply  life,  unimproved  and  uncor¬ 
rected,  are  not  given  proper  distinction.  Underneath  this  and  similar 
confusions  there  is  a  very  shifty  substratum,  the  metaphysical  term 
“life”  of  which  pretty  nearly  anything  can  be  affirmed  or  denied.  This 
point  will  be  enlarged  upon  elsewhere. 

Now  a  word  with  reference  to  the  “Methode  des  Erlebens”;  that  is, 
the  principle  that  school  life  must  be  an  uninterrupted  throbbing,  spon¬ 
taneous  living,  a  continuous  out-and-out  identification  of  the  child’s 
whole  self,  as  against  a  divided  self,  with  anything  he  may  happen 
to  do  in  school.  It  might  well  be  argued  that  the  conceptions 
“method”  and  “spontaneous  living.”  in  their  logical  purity,  do  not 
very  agreeably  come  together  to  make  up  the  “method  of  spontaneous 
living.”  It  seems  desirable,  however,  to  avoid  any  semblance  of  hair¬ 
splitting  disputatiousness  by  making  only  this  remark.  The  school 
child,  for  so  many  years  of  his  career,  is  unable,  in  inverse  proportion 

40  In  this  sign  thou  shalt  conquer. 

47  Comte,  Auguste.  Op.  cit.,  Vol.  Ill,  Ch.  II.  (Fetishism.) 
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to  his  immaturity,  to  keep  on  living  that  exciting  kind  of  life  so  many 
hours  daily,  as  they  expect  him  to  do. 

This  is  one  of  the  several  instances  where  the  proponents  of  the 
activity  method  are  guilty  of  the  sin  with  which  they  reproach  the 
so-called  conventional  school,  only  more  so.  Namely,  they  treat  the 
child  not  merely  as  a  miniature  adult,  but  as  an  exceptional  type  of 
adult,  extraordinarily  vigorous  individual,  since  even  adults  can’t 
afford  throbbing  thus  much.  Even  inveterate  theater-goers  cannot. 
“So  einfach  ist  es  nicht,”  48  as  has  been  justly  said  in  one  of  the  papers 
read  before  the  Reichsschulkonferenz,  in  connection  with  the  “Methode 
des  Erlebens.” 49  So  much  for  the  vitalist  approach  to  method  of 
teaching.50 

To  continue  with  our  “residuo”  illustrations.  Emerson  in  one  of  his 
essays  says:  “Republics  abound  in  young  civilians  who  believe  that  the 
laws  make  the  city,  that  grave  modifications  of  the  policy  and  modes 
of  living  and  employments  of  the  population,  that  commerce,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  religion  may  be  voted  in  or  out;  and  that  any  measure, 
though  it  were  absurd,  may  be  imposed  on  a  people  if  only  you  can 
get  sufficient  voices  to  make  it  a  law.  But  the  wise  know  that 
foolish  legislation  is  a  rope  of  sand  which  perishes  in  the  twisting.”  51 

The  foregoing  applies  fittingly  to  many  a  point  advanced  by  the 
radical  theoricians  in  educational  method.  In  places,  one  is  struck  as 
if  they  had  literally  taken  Rousseau’s  advice  to  follow  the  very  reverse 
of  the  current  practice  in  order  to  be  sure  to  do  right.32  Together  with 
Rousseau,  they  rise,  with  no  reservations  to  speak  of,  against  book¬ 
learning.53  The  advantages  of  physical  activity  over  academic  intel¬ 
lectual  ist  study  in  passionately  defended  and  its  ascendency  demanded. 
Unfortunately  there  have  been  omitted  all  attempts  to  differentiate 
between  sterile  intellectualism  and  intelligence  taking  it  as  “critical 
method  applied  to  goods  of  belief,  appreciation  and  conduct,  so  as  to 
construct  freer  and  more  secure  goods.” 54  Neither  has  there  been 
particularized  what  Bacon  called  delicate  or  degenerate  book  knowl¬ 
edge,  from  the  knowledge  which  as  Bacon  expressed  it,  is  synonymous 

48  All  this  is  not  so  simple. 

43  See  Reichsschulkonferenz,  op.  cit.,  pp.  507-508. 

50 Cf.  The  Educational  Yearbook  of  the  International  Institute  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  1925,  p.  541  f. 

61  Essays:  No.  Ill  (VII  Politics),  p.  192. 

“Rousseau:  Emile.  Transl.  and  annot.  by  William  H.  Payne,  London:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  p.  59. 

53  Cf .  ibid.,  p.  81. 

M  Dewey,  John.  Experience  and  Nature,  p.  436,  Open  Court  Publishing  Co., 
Chicago,  1925. 
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with  human  power.55  Surely,  to  forget  or  deny  that  book  learning 
can  contribute  much  toward  that  dynamic  kind  of  knowledge  is  a 
deplorable  fit  of  short  memory  or  a  gross  failure,  respectively,  for  a 
pedagogue.  Books,  not  less  though  not  more  than  nature,  serve  well 
the  eyes  that  see  what  there  is  in  them.  In  general,  there  is  not  recom¬ 
mended  here  that,  Hegel’s  famous  formula,  “Alles  was  its,  ist  vernuenf- 
tig,”  56  be  unreservingly  assented  to,  with  relation  to  all  practices  of 
the  conventional  school.  Certainly,  we  should  not  accept  everything 
that  is  there  as  inevitable,  as  rooted  in  the  nature  of  things  or  regard 
the  scheme  of  education  to  which  they  belong  as  a  dispensation  of 
Providence,  which  is  beyond  criticism,  and  which  we  can  but  take  and 
make  the  best  of.  But  we  also  cannot  go  so  far  as  to  maintain  that 
there  is  nothing  of  the  sort  about  it.  Most  assuredly,  many  a  way  of 
the  conventional  school  is  not  artificially  created  or  accidental  and 
easily  removable.  It  is  exacted  in  an  inexorable  manner  by  the  world 
with  which  we  have  to  make  terms.  The  school  alone  cannot  and  never 
will  solve  cultural  problems  that  have  not  been  solved  by  society  itself.57 
Above  all  question,  the  school  must  do  everything  in  its  power  to 
develop  free,  but  responsible  activity  and  creative  powers  of  the  child. 
But  it  must  do  it  in  a  manner  that  the  child  is  not  eventually  thrown 
into  a  forlorn,  though  desperate,  conflict  with  the  world.  In  other 
words,  in  school  reform,  including  method,  we  cannot  prudently 
haunt  the  maximalist  path.  The  right  road  for  us  to  travel  is  the 
mean  way,  the  broadway  of  compromise,  strictly  in  the  sense  of  the 
Greek  original  of  the  word.58 

An  old  saying  tells  us  that  the  middle  course  is  always  the  safest.59 
Yes,  it  is  the  surest  one,  but,  as  Professor  Rein  of  Jena,  the  veteran 
German  pedagogue  has  justly  told  the  Reichsschulkonferenz,60  it  is 
not  the  most  pleasant  to  walk  under  the  scornful  eye  of  the  multitude. 
It  was  not  Gallic  weakness  to  accept  things  that  were  rumored  to  be 
brand  new,  dissimilar  to  anything  known  before.  It  is  an  universal 
foible.  Every  smart  cafeteria  boss  in  New  York  knows  that  well. 

55  Bacon,  Francis.  Advancement  of  Learning  and  Novum  Organum,  Rev. 
ed.  The  Colonial  Press,  New  York,  1899,  p.  170;  p.  345  (Novum  Organum). 

MWhat  is  reasonable,  that  is  real;  and  what  is  real,  that  is  reasonable. 
(Grundlinien  der  Philosophic  des  Rechtes.) 

51  Cf.  Boelitz,  Otto.  Der  Aufbau  des  Preussischen  Bildungswesen  nach  der 
Staatsumwaelzung,  p.  5.  Leipzig,  1925. 

“Svnchoreo;  i.e.  to  come  together,  to  meet  one  another’s  terms. 

58  Medio  tutissimus  ibis. 

°°Op.  cit.,  p.  486. 
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Therefore,  he  would,  whenever  his  business  slows  down,  change  the 
color  and  the  legend  of  his  sign-board  and  announce  to  the  listening 
world  that  the  place  has  gone  under  new  management.  There  is  little 
recognition  in  store  for  a  champion  of  the  mean  way.  Truth  to  tell, 
the  multitude  likes  to  be  thrilled  with  dazzling  battle-cries.  It  is 
maximalist-minded. 

Nevertheless,  we  teachers  and  supposed-to-be  philosophers  must  try 
to  hold  ourselves  to  certain  extent,  at  least,  above  some  of  “residuo.” 
After  all,  to  make  our  people  or  even  the  majority  of  them,  reasonably 
healthy,  reasonably  good,  and  reasonably  happy,  is  all  we  can  dream 
of  and  strive  for.  There  might  be  added  here  as  well  two  warnings. 
One  is,  that  the  absolutist  motto,  “one  faith,  one  law,  one  king,”  61 
though  it  has  much  good  in  it,  has  never  worked  smoothly,  in  the  last 
analysis.  Forced  uniformity  in  method,  even  if  it  is  the  activity 
method,  would  not  have  a  better  fate.  Another  caution  is  to  the  effect 
that  symptoms  and  disease  are  easily  confused.  So  also  are  aims  and 
methods,  if  not  guarded  against. 

Lovers  of  Homer  might  have  observed  a  rather  striking  dispropor¬ 
tion  in  the  employment  of  certain  grammatical  forms  in  talks  that  he 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  gods  and  the  mortals.  The  optative  mood, 
which  is  largely  an  expression  of  wish  or  prayer,  supposition,  or  gentle, 
deferential  advice,  or  suggestion  on  the  part  of  the  speaker,  appears  in 
the  heroes’  Greek  more  sparsely,  compared  with  the  utterances  of  the 
immortals,  than  would  seem  becoming.  The  indicative,  which  is  pri¬ 
marily  the  mood  of  assertion,  fell  better  into  its  place  there,  to  Homer’s 
mind.62 

The  author  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  whoever  he  was,  was  a 
great  student  of  human  nature.  He  was,  doubtless,  aware  of  its  leaning 
toward  mental,  if  not  other  sorts  of  maximilism.  To  close  the  excursus 
on  this  specimen  of  “residuo,”  there,  probably,  may  be  regarded  not 
irrelevant  to  our  matter  a  few  more  instances  of  “residuo”  cropping 
out  in  the  activity  school  discussions. 

Repeatedly  one  comes  across  the  indications  that  there  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  among  the  advocates  of  the  activity  method  to  discuss  the  child 
as  child-in-himself.  The  old  formula  which  Isocrates  borrowed  from 
Maximos  of  Tyrios  and  which  conveys  the  idea  that  “handling  is  best 

m  Une  foi,  une  loi,  un  roi. 

62  Cf.  A  Grammar  of  the  Homeric  Dialect  by  D.  B.  Monro,  Ch.  XII.  (Use 
of  the  Moods.)  The  Oxford  Clarendon  Press,  1891. 
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in  the  nature  of  youth”  63  turns  up  in  multiple  paraphrase.  Children 
are  likened  to  kittens,  and  muscular  activity  is  declared  their  omni¬ 
present  craving,  and,  consequently  quite  omnipotent  intrinsic  method 
of  school  education.  Such  a  sad  obliteration  of  individual  differences, 
not  to  mention  the  oblivion  of  changes  worked  in  the  child  by  ma¬ 
turing,  invokes,  by  way  of  retort,  the  formula,  also,  which  reads:  “thq 
right  child  at  the  right  place.”  Every  child  has  his  own  royal  road. 
To  some,  algebra  or  short  story  writing  is  as  much  of  it  as  painting  or 
watch  repairing  to  another.  The  above  contention  of  the  activists  sum¬ 
mons  forth  also  a  reminder  relative  to  all  school  children  without  dis¬ 
tinction,  viz.,  that  “alert,  persistent  and  fruitful  intellectual  habits”  84 
may  be  appropriately  pursued  as  one  of  the  main  objectives  of  educa¬ 
tion  for  citizenship.  Men  hate  thinking,  as  a  rule,  and  pay  dearly  for 
this.  Men  reason  not  from  choice,  but  from  necessity.  We  avoid  it  if 
possible.  We  think  only  under  pressure,  and  not  always  then.65 

Between  the  region  of  pure  geometry  or  lifeless  science,  which  is 
dreary  and  cold  to  the  majority  of  children,  and  the  low  cavity  of  sheer 
sensation  there  is  the  middle,  temperate  zone,  the  equator  of  life,  of 
thought,  of  spirit.  The  school  must  and  can  offer  its  good  office,  to 
every  child  who  belongs  there  by  reason  of  his  or  her  make-up,  to 
adjust  himself  or  herself.  We  can  scarcely  accept  a  reasoning  which 
hurls  at  us  dilemmas  such  as:  Do  you  wish  the  child  to  have  his 
head  crammed  with  rules  and  information  or  do  you  prefer  him  to  be 
able  to  think  independently?  Or,  do  you  want  the  school  to  be  the 
bookish  school,  the  school  of  words,  the  school  of  authority,  the  state 
educational  factory  or  would  you  like  to  make  of  it  the  agency  of 
untrammeled  and  boisterous  development  of  children?  Or,  do  you  de¬ 
sire  the  school  to  be  dominated  by  the  teacher  who  is  bent  upon  “keep¬ 
ing  children  under,”  “breaking  their  spirit,”  and  upon  training  them 
“to  be  seen  and  not  heard,”  or  are  you  willing  to  side  with  the  school 
of  unhampered  self-expression?  The  point  is  that  we  cannot  but  reject 
everyone  of  these  alternatives  and  refuse  to  surrender  to  the  maxi¬ 
malist  dialectics.  Any  other  course  of  action  would  be  as  unsound 
as  engaging  for  our  family  doctor  a  man  who  would  say  to  us  that 
before  he  starts  his  medical  ministrations  to  the  physical  well  being 
of  ours  and  our  own  people  we  must  choose  between  being  left,  in 

63  Die  Paedagogik  des  Isocrates  von  August  Burk.  Wuerzburg,  1923  (Selbst- 
verlag  des  Herausgebers  der  “Studien  zur  Geschichte  in  Kultur  des  Altertums”), 
p.  113. 

61  See  Dewey,  John.  How  We  Think,  p.  168.  Heath  &  Co.,  1910. 

55  Cf.  Weeks.  Psychology  of  Citizenship,  p.  5  f.  McClurg,  Chicago,  1917. 
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consequence  of  his  services,  with  our  teeth  in  perfect  order  and  with 
legs  paralyzed,  or  with  our  arm  biceps  in  excellent  condition,  but  some¬ 
what  dulled  about  the  brain. 

The  right  thing  to  be  done  for  and  by  every  school  child,  is  some¬ 
where  on  the  sliding  scale  of  his  own,  between  school-serfdom  and 
school  anarchy,  between  maiming  coercion  and  expressionism,  between 
artificially  created  and  brutally  maintained  heliocentrical  despotism  of 
the  teacher  and  the  same  of  the  child.  In  other  terms,  there,  again,, 
compromise  is  to  be  recommended.  We  should  not,  in  pedagogy,  shrink 
from  this  word  on  account  of  the  misgivings  that  it  has  heaped  upon 
itself  in  other  fields  of  social  pursuits.  In  truth,  when  all  is  said,  what 
is  ideal  family  education  if  not  a  continuous  compromise  guided  by 
love  and  reason? 

Now,  how  to  combine  into  a  wholesome  and  fecund  working  scheme 
the  oftentimes  antagonistic  urges  of  child  nature  and  those  of  the  world 
speaking  through  the  adult  concerned?  The  answer  is:  in  the  same 
way  as  barren,  elemental  tones  are  made  into  a  symphony.  There,  the 
genius  of  the  composer,  assisted  by  the  theory  of  harmony,  does  the 
job.  In  education,  the  teacher,  drawing  upon  the  aid  of  theory  and 
history  of  education,  with  good  discrimination,  is  the  composer.  To 
be  one  he  must  be  both  intelligent  and  sympathetic.  If  he  or  she  is 
really  that  kind  of  person,  capable  of  an  intelligent  balance  of  what  Dr. 
Spranger  calls  “the  twofold  love,”  66  i.e.,  love  for  the  child  and  for  the 
highest  values  of  social  life,  then  the  biddings  of  the  school  would  not 
more  arouse  a  deep  though  concealed  resentment  in  the  child  than 
those  of  his  own  family,  if  it  is  sound  and  discerning.  Moreover,  it  is 
an  exaggeration  to  imagine  that  children  are  goaded  into  rebellion  or 
morbidness  by  every  slight  provocation.  Their  very  nature  is  a  dec¬ 
laration  of  brotherhood,  however  unstable.  Besides,  every  observant 
and  skillful  teacher,  a  favorite  with  children,  knows  how  to  play  the 
game  of  what  Professor  Thorndike  terms  the  shifting  satisfyingness 
and  annoyingness  or  the  substituting  and  redirecting  of  stimuli  and 
responses.87  Once  more,  the  route  of  a  happy  compromise  is  always 
open  to  the  intelligent  teacher,  thanks  to  the  gradation  that  the  child’s 
option  admits.  It  may  range,  as  Professor  Kilpatrick  has  lucidly  put 
it,  “all  the  way  from  complete  rejections  to  complete  acceptances,  from 
rejections  so  complete  that  only  fear  of  the  worst  conceivable  evil  could 

m  Professor  Edward  Spranger  (Berlin)  is  the  author  of  “Psychologie  des 
Jugendalters.”  Leipzig,  Quelle  &  Meyer.  See  his  address,  Reichsschulkonferenz, 
op.  cit. 

67  Thorndike,  op.  cit.,  v.  II,  p.  1 5  f.,  30  f. 
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make  (him)  will  them,  up  to  desires  so  strong  that  only  the  worst  con¬ 
ceivable  evil  could  keep  us  from  willing  them.  Between  these  extremes 
of  externality  and  internality  our  choices  lie.”  68 

Practical  teachers  must  not  be,  together  with  the  maximalist  theo- 
ricians,  scornful  of  gradation.  It  is  the  difference  in  degree  that  sepa¬ 
rates  the  crushing  pressure  from  a  gentle  push,  that  separates  misery 
from  happiness.  At  all  events,  to  prevent  the  deleterious  upshot  of 
extremism,  and  to  avoid  absurdities,  the  teacher  must  be  given  every 
encouragment  to  exercise  his  leadership  with  reasonable  responsibility. 
Verily,  in  a  sense  he  is  to  school  education  what  the  middle  term  is  to  a 
legitimate  syllogism.  Only  through  him,  if  he  is  fit,  may  the  extremes 
be  brought  together  in  a  harmonious  conclusion.  Therefore,  every  at¬ 
tempt,  though  equivocal,  to  relegate  him  to  the  humble,  nay,  humili¬ 
ating  position  of  the  ancient  pedagogue  69  is  to  be  condemned.  To  be 
sure,  an  ignorant  and  otherwise  poor  teacher  is  an  undeserved  scourge 
for  children.  But  the  theory  of  the  activity  school  is  supposed  to  be 
a  picture  of  ideal  school  life.  A  bad  teacher  should  not  be  there  at 
all,  and  an  adequate  teacher  should  be  given  the  place  he  is  entitled  to, 
which  is,  unfortunately,  not  the  case.  Analogous  to  the  child-in-him-, 
self,  they  argue  from  the  teacher-in-himself,  a  narrow-minded,  incom¬ 
petent,  yet  authoritative  type  whose  imagination  never  has  traveled 
beyond  the  text-book  and  official  program  of  study,  and  who  thinks  his 
duty  fulfilled  if  he  has  made  children  recite  the  content  of  the  textbook, 
though,  by  mere  rote  memory.  Of  course,  there  have  been  and  are 
teachers  like  that.  Perhaps  they  constitute  a  majority.  It  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  unnatural  that  what  is  somehow  justly  affirmed  of  a  class,  is 
affirmed  of  everyone  in  the  class.  This  is  an  old  syllogistic  aberration.70 

There  have  been  and  are,  on  the  other  hand,  good  and  excellent 
teachers,  although,  due  to  various  causes,  they  have  been  like  the  best 
W'omen,  to  paraphrase  Schiller,  least  talked  about.71  Those  teachers 
should  have  been  brought  into  the  argument.  For  the  sake  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  child's  well  being  and  social  welfare  we  must  insist  as  strongly 
as  we  can  that  there  cease  the  situation  of  the  teacher  ever  so  remi- 
miscent  of  the  picture  drawn  in  Juvenal's  seventh  satire: 

68  Kilpatrick,  op.  cit.,  pp.  164-165. 

“A  slave  who  led  his  master’s  children  to  school,  and  had  the  charge  of  them 
generally. 

70  Termed  by  logicians  the  dictum  de  omni  et  nullo.  Cf.  Mill,  op.  cit.,  v.  I, 
book  II,  p.  198. 

71  Schiller.  Gedichte.  Votiftafeln  (Der  beste  Staat). 
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Let  the  wretched  band, 

The  poor  Grammarians 

Say,  what  liberal  hand 

The  learned  Palaemon  have  won  .  .  . 

The  last  of  Pareto’s  residues  that  are  to  be  touched  upon  here  are 
“The  Instinct  of  Combination”  and  “The  Persistence  of  Aggregates” 
which  resolve  themselves  into  “derivazione,”  the  derivations,  i.e.,  masks 
or  disguises,  the  pseudo-logical  justifications  of  non-logical  actions. 

The  “instinct  of  combination”  drives  us  to  associating  all  good 
things  and  all  evil  things,  lienee,  “six”  is  a  perfect  number  because 
the  world  was  created  in  six  days.  “Bad  eye”  is  never  young  and  beau¬ 
tiful,  but  always  ugly  and  old.  A  jury  is  hard  to  be  convinced  that  1 
beautiful  woman  is  guilty  of  a  hideous  crime.  It  is  the  standing  trick 
of  political  and  court-room  oratory  to  take  a  metaphor  from  what  is 
pretty  if  they  want  to  put  a  thing  in  a  favorable  light,  and  vice  versa. 
Aristotle  himself  is  credited  with  the  hint. 

The  “persistence  of  aggregates”  consists  in  that  around  a  certain 
physical  nucleus  there  clusters  a  number  of  thoughts  and  feelings  with 
the  accompanying  sentiments  which  gradually  grow  into  a  complex. 
Next  comes  objectification.  The  sentiments  are  transformed  into  an 
objective  reality  and  made  a  principle  of  conduct.  All  this  is  behind 
many  important  social  influences. 

Take  the  national  anthem,  say,  “Die  Wacht  am  Rhein.”  For  some 
time  back  into  history  the  mighty  and  beautiful  Rhine  has  actually 
been  the  natural  boundary  of  the  Germans.  On  the  banks  of  the  Rhine 
their  best  warriors  fought  off  gallantly  the  onslaughts  of  the  invaders 
or  themselves  sallied  forth  on  retaliatory  or  simply  predatory  exploits. 
In  1914,  because  of  the  complex  of  “residuo”  and  “derivazione”  behind 
it,  “Die  Wacht  am  Rhein”  stirred  the  Pomeranian  and  the  Prussian 
farmer  or  Silesian  workman  to  carry  war  against  the  Russian  who  never 
had  much  to  do  with  the  Rhine.  Or  take  the  national  flag.  Every  coun¬ 
try  associates  with  her  flag  her  dearest  reminiscences.  Salesman,  be  he 
even  a  bootlegger,  knows  that.  I  Ie  flies  the  flag  over  his  stand  and  so 
increases  his  chances  to  attract  more  favors  of  customers  and  less  sus¬ 
picions  of  policemen. 

Every  street  corner  orator  and  speaker  on  the  hustings,  for  that 
matter,  deliberately  or  not,  bestrews  his  allocution  with  a  generous 
quota  of  vague,  metaphysical,  ill-defined  ensembles  like  “humanity,” 
“progress,”  “real  liberty,”  “real  life,”  or  whatever  may  suit  his  pur¬ 
poses.  The  Editor  writing  for  consumption  of  the  unfortified  reader 
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would  capitalise  the  same  to  enhance  the  awe.  When  the  recipient  is 
sufficiently  intoxicated  with  the  mysterious  but  somewhat  touching 
words,  then  he  is  switched,  with  more  or  less  of  a  prestidigitatorial 
deftness,  to  the  intended  conclusion.  Terms  that  have  several  mean¬ 
ings  are  singularly  adapted  to  such  an  end.  A  meaning  of  the  word 
is  fixed  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  and  after  that  it  is  used  in  another 
sense.  Samples  of  juggling  of  the  kind  could  be  prolonged  almost 
infinitely. 

Says  Herbert  Spencer:  “If  we  look  closely  into  our  own  beliefs  in 
public  affairs,  as  well  as  into  the  beliefs  of  those  around  us,  we  find 
them  to  be  caused  much  more  by  aggregates  of  feelings  than  by  exam¬ 
ination  of  evidence.”  72  Maybe  the  injurious  effect  of  some  of  those 
cannot  be  eliminated  or  even  decreased  through  school  education.  But 
this  has  never  been  attempted  on  any  large  scale,  that  is,  in  the  com¬ 
pulsory  public  primary  school.  Such  an  endeavor  to  offset  the  preying 
on  the  untutored  reasoning  of  the  masses  through  instilling  protective 
intellectual  habits,  as  it  were,  in  the  clientele  of  the  public  primary 
school  would  constitute  a  very  worthy  experiment  in  the  education  of 
the  citizen.  Any  manner  of  disparaging  or  undervaluing  of  intellec¬ 
tual  training  in  the  school  clearly  thwarts  this. 

In  any  case,  we  educators,  in  our  own  discussions,  at  least,  must 
keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  the  undesirable  “residuo”  and  “derivazione.” 
We  must  be  careful  not  to  incur  the  blame  of  old  standing,  “They  con¬ 
demn  what  they  do  not  understand.”  73  Neither,  as  an  old  Stoic  pro¬ 
verb  has  it,  should  we,  without  resistance,  let  ourselves  be  tormented 
"by  the  opinions  we  have  of  things,  rather  than  by  the  things  them¬ 
selves.”  74 

To  bring  all  this  lengthy  argument  to  a  close  there  are  to  be  briefly 
commented  upon  just  two  points  running  through  many  a  page  in  the 
activity  school  writings.  These  are  derivations  of  “back  to  nature” 
and  “social  progress.” 

As  it  is  known,  Rousseau  is  largely  responsible  for  the  entrenchment 
in  educational  philosophy  of  the  myth  that  nature  is  totally  good.  By 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  this  or  that  thing  is  good  in  nature  for  the 
most  part  in  nature  morte  we  are  called  to  conform  to  it,  wholly.  Arti¬ 
ficial  learning,  book  learning,  in  main,  is  demanded  to  be  banished  from 
schools. 

72  Spencer,  op.  cit.,  p.  135. 

73  Damnant  quod  non  intelligunt. 

74 Cf.  Robinson,  J.  H.  The  Mind  in  Making.  The  Relation  of  Intelligence 
to  Social  Reform.  Harper  Brothers:  New  York,  1921,  p.  3. 
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Obviously,  the  artificial,  with  its  derogatory  flavor,  and  the  artful 
are  confused  there.  In  fact,  we  know  only  too  well  that  we  are  an 
imperfect  piece  of  perceptual  machinery.  We  are  colored  and  dis¬ 
torting  lenses.  Now,  are  all  the  devices  that  labor  and  skill  of  scien¬ 
tists  have  worked  out  to  correct  our  imperfections,  artificial  or  artful? 
Or  all  the  expedients  we  employ  to  combat  the  germs  dangerous  to  the 
well  being  or  the  very  existence  of  our  body,  etc.?  And  is  learning 
which  “comes  when  primitive  man  (or  modern  man,  too,  on  the 
frontiers,  whether  in  the  natural  wilderness  or  in  the  city  slums)  begins 
in  some  collective  way  to  perceive  the  advantages  of  ordered  life,  of 
carefully  storing  the  accumulations  of  experience,  and  of  training  for  tbe 
difficult  cultural,  civic  and  vocational  pursuits,”  75 — is  it  artificial  or 
artful? 

To  mention  once  more  “nature,”  Goethe  has  justly  remarked 

“Fashion  calls  to  light  .  .  . 

That  which  Nature  never  knew.”  78 

The  ideational  complex  wrapped  up  in  the  expression  “social  prog¬ 
ress”  is  a  very  enticing  variety  of  the  “persistence  of  aggregates.”  Yet 
everyone  has  his  own  meaning  for  it.  So  we  are  in  our  own  right  to 
advance  one  also.  Perhaps,  for  an  educationist,  it  is  most  of  all  appro¬ 
priate  to  think  of  social  progress  as  of  moving  equilibrium.  To  put  it 
differently,  we  must  not  let  out  students  go  away  from  the  school  into 
adult  life  with  the  idea  that  they  have  to  lend  their  shoulder  to  sup¬ 
port  any  new  movement,  any  search  for  new  and  presumably  better 
ways,  as  a  matter  of  course.  They  should  be  taught,  it  seems,  always 
to  be  sure,  in  any  social  crisis  or  agitation,  that  the  leap  forward 
engineered  by  social  reformers  would  not  lead  to  the  smashing  up  of 
certain  fundamental  moral  values.  This  apparently  takes  care  of  all 
the  divisions  of  intelligence,  with  the  exception  of  the  past  borderline 
downwards. 

Those  who  are  able  to  contribute  both  to  forward  movement  and 
equilibrium  should  do  so.  Those  who  cannot  do  the  first,  can  be 
brought  up  reasonably  prepared  to  do  the  other.  All  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  insurance  against  the  very  common  delusion  that  one  has 
done  his  bit  if  he  only  takes  the  post-factum  pride  in  and  brags  about 
the  achievements  of  someone  else  he  has  heard  of,  be  that  his  country- 

75 Cf.  Snedden,  D.  Educational  Sociology:  The  Century  Co.,  New  York, 
1923,  p.  313. 

78  Goethe,  Faust,  II,  7.  Weitlaeufige  Saal. 
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man  or  not.  He  ought  to  be  corrected,  in  due  time,  that  his  would  not 
be  a  greater  lip  service  than  that  of  the  fly  in  the  fable.  Perched  on 
the  horn  of  the  ox  returning  from  the  farming  toil,  when  asked  by  her 
friend-fly  where  she  had  been,  she  replied  with  dignity:  “We  have 
been  tilling  the  land.” 

§  4 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  still  one  more  important 
implication  of  educational  method  having  to  do  with  the  uncertainties 
attendant  upon  social  progress. 

We  live  in  an  aleatory  world.  In  it,  Heine  thought,  “nothing  is 
steadfast  but  death.’’ 77  And  he  has  exaggerated  things  not  too  much, 
at  that.  The  world  is  a  scene  of  risk,  it  is  uncertain,  uncanny,  unstable. 
Its  dangers  are  irregular,  inconstant,  not  to  be  counted  upon  as  to  their 
times  and  seasons.  Although  persistent,  they  are  sporadic,  episodic. 
International  friendship  is  precarious.  People  do,  as  Isaias,  the  ancient 
constructive  utopian,  believed  they  would,  “turn  their  swords  into 
ploughshares,  and  their  spears  into  sickles.”  But  they  operate  very 
well,  and  always  did,  the  opposite  process,  too,  which  in  our  days  goes 
under  the  harmless  name  of  industrial  mobilization.  Our  domestic 
affairs  are  subject  to  chance,  also.  “It  is  darkest  just  before  dawn; 
pride  goes  before  a  fall  .  .  .  Plague,  famine,  failure  of  crops,  disease, 
death,  defeat  in  battle,  are  always  just  around  the  corner,  and  so  are 
abundance,  strength,  victory,  festival  and  song.”  78  Our  science  is  not 
absolutely  stable,  either.  For  how  long  did  man  think  the  laws  of 
gravity  were  absolute  and  therefore  that  the  inferences  built  upon 
them  were  also  absolute?  Yet  a  few  years  ago  they  have  been  dis- 
covred  to  be  relative.  In  morals,  constancy  or  even  continuation  is 
none  too  great.  “How  all  things,”  marveled  Voltaire,  “change  among 
men!  How  what  was  false  becomes  true  with  the  flight  of  time!”79 
He  might  have  mentioned  the  other  horn  of  the  dilemma  as  well. 

Amid  a  world  of  unrest,  struggle  and  uncertainty,  we  crave,  uncon¬ 
sciously,  as  it  may  be,  something  finished  to  hold  to.  We  take  joy  in 
finished  products  of  art.  We  delight  in  hard  and  fast  formulae  of  con¬ 
duct  of  both  positive  and  negative  nature,  till  they  are  not  snatched 
away  from  us  by  the  crushing  pull  of  change,  if  not  well  enrooted  in 
our  view  of  the  whole,  our  philosophy  of  life  of  one  kind  or  another. 

"Heine:  Harz  Reise.  Motto  (borrowed  from  Boerne). 

18  Dewey,  John.  Experience  and  Nature,  p.  41. 

™  Essai  sur  les  Moeurs  et  1’ Esprit  des  Nations,  ch.  XXXI  (Vol.  IV). 
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Moreover,  to  bring  in  harmony  demands  of  democratic  organiza¬ 
tion  of  society  and  the  impositions  of  the  changing  material  world,  we 
need  continuous  transvaluation  of  our  moral  values.  On  this  point 
Nietzsche  was  perfectly  right.80  But  we  need  also  continuity  of  stand¬ 
ards  by  which  to  evaluate  moral  values.  We  cannot  accept  Nietzsche's 
will  to  power  which  is  the  will  to  change  as  the  final  word,  the  ultima 
ratio,  of  social  wisdom.  We  don’t  want,  for  a  good  many  reasons,  to 
entrust  the  whole  business  of  running  society  to  the  supervision  of  a 
boss.  We  want  to  implant  in  the  people  at  large  the  greater  possible 
self-denying  continuous  loyalty  to  some  common  ideal  or  ideals.  In 
this,  the  public  compulsory  school  is  justly  to  be  called  upon  for  the 
hearty  cooperation  with  all  other  social  agencies  whom  it  regards.  How 
those  ideals  are  to  be  found  out  and  agreed  upon, — that  is  a  different 
matter.  May  be,  by  universalizing  a  sort  of  eclectic  religion,  or  by 
popular  referendum  or  perhaps  after  the  manner  of  Kant.  He  aimed 
at  formulating  and  demonstrating,  in  his  System  of  Morals,  dealing 
with  the  moral  world,  its  highest  laws,  as  the  Principia  of  Newton  had 
already  done  with  regard  to  the  primary  sensible  nature.81 

We  need  not  be  afraid  of  inaugurating,  with  that,  a  condition  of 
Byzantine  immobility.  To  say  the  least,  we  have  grown  incapable  of 
believing  in  a  state  of  static  perfection.  There  are  always  enough 
voices  that  demand,  of  any  social  system  which  is  to  have  their  ap¬ 
proval,  that  it  shall  contain  within  itself  a  stimulus  and  opportunity 
for  progress  toward  something  still  better. 82  Outside  of  this,  it  is 
the  nature  of  human  perfection  to  create  longings.  It  takes  care,  by 
itself,  that  a  perfect  world  would  not  mean  just  “an  unchanging  brute 
existential  thing."  83 

The  young  will  continue,  no  doubt,  to  believe  as  they  have  been 
doing,  that  they  alone  can  save  the  world,  that  the  last  generation,  the 
elderly  people,  were  no  good,  were,  in  fact,  responsible  for  the  un¬ 
fortunate  state  in  which  the  world  had  always  been  up  to  now,  and 
that  it  is  for  the  young  to  usher  in  the  New  Day.  In  turn,  they  will 
become  elderly  before  they  have  time  to  bring  in  the  New  Day,  and 
they  will  be  no  good  any  more,  and  the  next  generation  will  feel  in- 

80  See  his  Genealogy  of  Morals  (Complete  Works,  v.  io),  T.  N.  Foulis,  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  London,  1896-1913. 

81  See  Kant,  Immanuel.  Principles  of  Politics  (Idea  of  a  universal  history 
from  a  cosmopolitan  point  of  view).  Edited  and  translated  by  W.  Hastic: 
Edinburgh,  T.  T.  Clark,  1891. 

82  Cf.  Russel,  Bertrand.  The  Proposed  Ways  to  Freedom,  p.  164. 

83  Dewey.  Experience  and  Nature,  pp.  59-63. 
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vited  to  take  on  the  job.  The  newspapers  will  never  proclaim  unin¬ 
terrupted  general  siesta  and  call  off  all  the  urgings  for  reforms,  small 
and  great,  and  admit,  in  their  headlines,  that  the  quiet  and  benign 
times  at  last  have  come  about.84 

Then,  the  mobility  side  of  social  progress,  which  we  take  in  the 
sense  of  moving  equilibrium,  can  be  safely  left  to  look  after  itself. 
Not  so  the  equilibrium. 

Significant  social  changes  are  brought  about  by  revolutionary  out¬ 
bursts  of  greater  or  lesser  intensity.  Now,  why  are  revolutions  fraught 
with  multifarious,  unnecessary  injuries  which  are  responsible  for  aver¬ 
sion  to  any  change,  for  the  “pero  si  muove”  sensation  on  the  part  of 
the  sincere  extremist  conservative?  Probably,  because  in  revolution 
new  ruling  groups  bring  up  along  with  them  new  morals  of  their  own. 
Many  a  pillar  supporting  the  structure  of  human  relationship  becomes 
lopsided  or  topples  over  then.  The  profound  confusion  of  values,  kick¬ 
ing  the  beam,  is  the  worst  part  of  a  revolution.85 

From  the  history  of  circulation  of  the  rulers  in  the  far  off  days  we 
know,  for  instance,  of  supplanting  the  priestly-aristocratic  groups  by 
the  chivalric-aristocratic  one.  The  latter’s  valuation  of  values  pre¬ 
supposed  “a  powerful  corporality,  a  vigorous  exuberant  health,  and  all 
that  is  necessary  for  its  preservation, — war,  adventure,  hunting,  danc¬ 
ing,  sports,  and  in  general,  all  that  involves  strong,  free,  cheerful  ac¬ 
tivity.”  86  The  priestly-aristocratic  valuation  had  had  different  pre¬ 
suppositions.  Even  that  process  was  painful,  though  it  solely  dis¬ 
lodged  one  branch  of  the  same  social  class  in  favour  of  another.  How 
much  more  violent  and  unbalanced  must  be  proletarian  revolution! 

There  is  a  view  that  revolution  is  a  natural  explosion  provoked 
by  artificial  blocking  of  the  circulation  of  the  elite  in  governing  by 
vested  interests  and,  consequently,  justifiable.  Should  this  standpoint 
be  acceded,  may  there  have  been  erected  in  every  individual  nation, 
ideational  breakwaters  that  could  stand  any  social  debacle  if  it  must 
come?  Those  have  to  safeguard  equilibrium  and  salutary  continuity 
in  social  progress. 

School  education,  evidently,  is  assigned  a  very  momentous  role  in 
upholding  the  highest  moral  values,  that  is  to  say,  certain  fundamental 

84  Told  by  an  Idiot  by  Rose  Macaulay.  Boni  and  Liveright,  1923,  p.  25  f. 

85  Cf.  Delvaille,  Jules.  Essai  sur  l'histoire  de  l’idee  de  progres  jusqu’a  la 
fin  de  XVI  Iff  siecle.  Paris.  F.  Alcan,  1910. 

Bury,  J.  B.  The  Idea  of  Progress,  an  Inquiry  into  its  Origin  and  Growth. 
London,  Macmillan  Co.,  1920. 

86  See  Nietzsche,  Friedrich.  The  Genealogy  of  Morals,  pp.  29-30. 
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rules  guiding  people  in  their  inter-relationship.  Not  before  we  are 
positive  that  our  students  do  identify  themselves  as  firmly  as  their 
maturity  allows  with  moral  maxims  making  for  equilibrium,  may  we 
teach  them  to  look  at  the  groundwork  of  social  institutions  as  repre¬ 
senting  half-solved  problems,  instead  of  immutable,  standardized,  sa¬ 
cred  forms  as  teachers  are  requested  to  teach  by  radical  politicians. 

The  only  promising  way  to  work  for  moral  equilibrium  in  a  dy¬ 
namic  society  is  the  education  of  the  individual  for  moral  stability 
and  continuity  in  his  own  living.  Not  unlike  many  other  educational 
objectives,  the  pursuing  of  this  one  is  balked  by  a  resilient  obstacle, 
viz.  by  the  dualism  of  human  nature. 

Philosophers  call  our  attention  to  various  sets  of  dualisms  residing 
in  man:  flesh  and  spirit,  mind  and  body,  necessity  and  freedom,  sub¬ 
ject  and  object,  purpose  and  mechanism,  individual  and  general,  etc. 
It  is  in  the  writings  of  Plato  that  we  discover  the  chief  philosophical 
fountain-head  of  contrasts  of  the  sensible  and  supersensible,  of  body 
and  soul,  of  reason  and  sense.  The  soul  flutters  uncertainly  in  a 
domain  that  is  somehow  above  body  and  is  somehow  below  the  world 
of  Ideas.  In  its  pure,  spiritual,  and  incorporeal  nature  the  soul  resem¬ 
bles  the  Ideas  more  than  anything  else.  For  a  follower  of  Plato  good 
and  evil,  perfection  and  imperfection,  beauty  and  ugliness,  were  no 
longer  characteristic  of  existence  and  life,  but  were  divided  between 
two  worlds  and  two  lives.  Good,  perfection,  and  beauty  were  in  an¬ 
other  world  and  life,  and  the  little  of  them  that  this  life  and  world 
disclosed  were  but  adumbrations  of  the  genuine,  original  values  in  a 
real  supersensible  and  supernatural  world  and  life.  As  Heinrich  in 
Hauptmann’s  “Versunkene  Glocke”  says,  addressing  lovely  Rauten- 
delein : 

“I  am  a  man.  Canst  understand 
me,  Child?  .  .  . 

Yonder  I  am  at  home  .  .  .  and 
yet  a  stranger  .  .  . 

Here  I  am  stranger  .  .  .  and  yet 
I  seem  at  home. 

Canst  understand?”  87 

The  Platonic  dualisms  fit  human  nature  which  craves  salvation,  peace 
and  relief  from  the  perplexities  of  life  and  also  is  capable  of  the  noble 
desire  to  search  for  a  way  of  life  affording  security  of  soul  and  guar- 


87  Act  IV. 
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antee  of  its  abiding  value  and  of  eternal  conservation  of  these  values 
and  the  soul.88 

This  metaphysical  theory  of  dualism  could  be,  in  equity,  refused 
hearing  in  a  practical  discussion  of  educational  method.  It  is  too 
delicate  a  ground  perhaps.  Seven  Greek  cities  are  said  to  have  claimed 
to  be  each  the  birthplace  of  Homer.  Much  in  excess  of  this  number, 
philosophers  advanced  conjectures  as  to  the  origin  and  nature  of  spirit. 

On  the  other  side,  we  must  reject  any  educational  scheme  resting 
on  either  idealistic  or  materialistic  monism.  We  should  rather  grant, 
with  Pascal,  that  man  is  angel  and  beast  at  the  same  time,  without 
ever  being  completely  one  of  these. 

The  tangible  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  man  contains  right  in  him¬ 
self  those  two  homes  of  which  Hauptmann  speaks.  If  we  concede  that 
the  basic  dualism  of  human  nature,  “Urdualismus”  89  is  the  man’s  ten¬ 
dency  to  oscillate  between  the  egotistical  and  non-egotistical,  then,  per¬ 
haps  we  would  have  a  quite  passable  working  hypothesis  throwing,  at 
least,  some  light  on  the  problem  of  education  for  continuity  and  sta¬ 
bility  of  moral  values. 

The  vacillations  of  the  motive  power  feeding  human  activity — 
both  positively  and  negatively' — could  be  imagined  shown  by  a  sort 
of  manometer.  The  pressure  gauge  on  it  would  run  to  and  back 
between  the  two  points  inscribed:  ego  and  non-ego  or  social.  This 
would  somewhat  fall  in  with  Friedrich  Schlegel’s  paradox,  perhaps: 
■“Imagine  a  finite  thing  which  extends  into  the  infinite  and  you  have 
man.”  90  No  one,  probably,  ever  reaches  either  of  the  poles,  with  mathe¬ 
matical  precision,  as  it  were.  Certainly,  nobody  keeps  all  his  life  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  either.  We  shift  from  side  to  side  somewhere 
betwen  those  because  of  our  inherent  liking  for  multiple  stimuli  and 
responses  or  for  any  other  reason.  It  will  suffice  to  say  here  that  we 
do  toss  and  fling.  That  is  what  makes  man  the  “old  two-face,  ...  of 
which  any  proposition  may  be  affirmed  or  denied.”  91 

The  irreducibleness  of  human  conduct  to  calculation  accounts  much 
for  that  the  ancients  exalted  Chance  into  divinity.  Our  ascendency 
over  them  in  this  respect  is  negligible  yet.  But  education,  especially, 
school  education  of  the  young  is  in  position  to  habituate  people  to  stay 

88  See  Scientia,  Vol.  15  (1914)  Le  dualisme  de  la  nature  humaine  et  ses  con¬ 
ditions  sociales.  Par  Emil  Durkheim. 

89  Cf.  Oscar  Spengler.  Der  Untergang  des  Abendlandes.  Umrisse  einer 
Morphologie  der  Weltgeschichte.  Oskar  Beck,  Muenchen,  1920,  Bd.  II,  p.  283  f. 

91  Prosaische  Jugendschriften.  Wien,  Konengen,  1882,  p.  300. 

91  Emerson,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  233. 
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nearer  to  one  pole  than  to  the  other.  It  is,  therefore,  incumbent  on 
the  school  to  develop  in  children  a  reasonable  inclination  to  cultivate 
the  non-egotistical,  social  side  of  activity.  His  incorrected  instincts 
bend  him  stronger  than  is  good  for  society  and,  ultimately,  for  the 
child  himself  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Three  things  are  to  be  aimed  at  in  that. 

The  ancient  moralists  told  a  large  part  of  the  truth  when  they 
would  insist  that  knowledge  is  the  precondition  of  virtue.  Yet  not 
the  whole  truth.  Says  St.  Paul:  “The  good  that  I  would  1  do  not: 
but  the  evil  which  I  would  not,  that  1  do.” 92  Or  as  an  English 
poet  has  put  it: 

.  .  ever  as  a  thought  of  purer  birth 
Rises  to  lead  him  toward  a  better  clime, 

Some  intermeddler  still  is  on  the  watch 
To  drive  him  back,  and  pound  him, 
like  a  stray, 

Within  the  pinfold  of  his  own  conceit.”  93 

Knowledge,  in  moral  education,  must  be  seconded  by  habits  in¬ 
grafted  through  exercising.  In  connection  with  this  Professor  Bain’s 
observation  on  moral  habits  is  of  capital  significance  to  school  practice. 
It  is  as  follows:  “The  peculiarity  of  the  moral  habits,  contradistin¬ 
guishing  them  from  the  intellectual  acquisitions,  is  the  presence  of  two 
hostile  powers,  one  to  be  gradually  raised  into  the  ascendant  over  the 
other.  It  is  necessary,  above  all  things,  in  such  a  situation,  never  to 
lose  a  battle.  Every  gain  on  the  wrong  side  undoes  the  effect  of  many 
conquests  on  the  right.  The  essential  precaution,  therefore,  is  so  to 
regulate  the  two  opposing  powers  that  the  one  may  have  a  series  of 
uninterrupted  successes,  until  repetition  has  fortified  it  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  enable  it  to  cope  with  the  opposition,  under  any  circumstances. 
This  is  the  theoretically  best  career  of  mental  progress.”  94 

Importance  of  moral  habits  cannot  be  overrated,  since  they  influ¬ 
ence  largely  one’s  life  decisions.  It  is,  therefore,  a  point  to  be  carefully 
weighed  that  our  moral  habits  are  specialized  attitudes.  In  common 
with  all  other  specialized  tendencies  those  admit  of  transfer  solely  in 
the  measure  in  which  the  new  situation  is  similar  to  previous  ones.  To 
all  seeming,  there  is  only  one  means  to  make  good  for  this  limitation 

92  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  7,  19.  Cf.  Ovidius:  Video  meliora  proboque 

deteriora  sequor.  M.  7,  21.  (i.e.,  1  see  the  better  but  follow  the  worse.) 

93  Wordsworth.  Prelude,  V.,  v.  331,  335. 

94  Quoted  in  James’s  Psychology,  briefer  course,  pp.  145-146. 
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of  our  mental  functioning.  It  is  comprised  in  building  a  kind  of  key- 
mind-set,  a  commanding  ever  present  general  attitude  predetermin¬ 
ing,  in  a  sense,  what  varied  responses  we  shall  make  in  the  onrush 
of  situations  of  life. 95  Rightly  has  it  been  said:  “Where  your  treas¬ 
ure  is,  there  will  your  heart  be  also.”  Is  it  not  the  paramount  side 
of  the  school’s  calling  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  bring  the  youth  to 
cherish  treasures  which  steer  for  increase  of  individual  perfection  and 
social  amelioration?  We  must  not  let  the  problem  solve  itself.  Should 
we  not,  for  all  that,  think  of  human  conduct,  as  educational  objective, 
in  terms  of  potentialities  prefixed  by  a  fixed  directing  attitude,  or 
mind-set,  or  view  of  the  whole  or  whatever  this  may  be  called.2 


§  5 

Jacob’s  ladder  rested  on  the  earth.  So  must  the  stairway  of  a 
theory  in  education  if  we  want  to  get  to  higher  and  better  levels  in 
society  building  and  not  barely  be  moving.  Therefore,  we  must  not 
overlook,  in  a  quest  of  better  educational  method,  the  factor  upon 
which  to  a  large  extent  success  or  failure  of  any  theoretical  construc¬ 
tion  in  education  depends, — in  plain  words,  the  adult  taxpayer,  pri¬ 
marily,  the  parent.  The  child  spends  at  school  even  in  progressive 
communities  only  between  one-sixth  and  one-sevenfh  of  the  time  he 
is  awake,  throughout  his  school  years.  The  rest  is,  in  a  positive  or 
negative  sense,  regulated  by  his  elder  relatives.  Those  are  to  pass, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  every  state  except  the  tyrannically  governed 
ones,  on  the  value  of  our  philosophising.  Of  course,  they  may  be  misled 
in  school  matters  as  in  anything  else  and  lock  the  stable  door  when 
the  horse  is  stolen.  But  some  taxpayers,  especially  when  actuated  by 
parental  responsibility,  are  likely  to  scrutinize  a  new  radical  peda¬ 
gogical  proposition  in  advance  of  a  final  vote  on  it.  Perhaps  it  would 
not  be  regarded  an  idle  deviation  to  probe,  in  passing,  one  or  two 
radical  items  of  the  activity  method,  approaching  it  from  the  angle  of 
a  parent.  The  objections  that  may  be  and,  in  fact,  have  been  raised 
by  the  people  opposed  to  any  reform  as  they  want  to  continue  to  live 
in  modo  maiorum,  after  the  model  of  their  forefathers,  will  be  omitted 
here.  At  the  same  time,  a  few  illustrations  of  parent  reactions  to  the 
activity  method  gathered  from  daily  and  periodical  press  of  France, 
England,  and,  especially  Germany  will  be  briefly  interpreted. 

05  Thorndike,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  11,  p.  13,  53,  227  k 

Kilpatrick,  op.  cit.,  preface,  vii. 
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The  exhortations  that  the  school  be  a  place  where  children  live 
complete,  all-round  life  leave  many  a  parent  unmoved.  To  all  ap¬ 
pearance,  they  refuse  to  be  rocked  into  day  dreaming  by  descanting 
upon  full  life.  Whether  or  not  they  realize  that  the  term  is,  for  all 
practical  purposes  and  intents,  a  metaphysical  one,  they  avoid  the 
fundamental  error  of  Nietzsche  and  radical  pedagogues  and  politicians 
of  these  days.  They  believe  in  hierarchy  of  instincts  and  wish  some 
promoted  and  waxing,  some  others  discouraged  and  waning.  In  other 
words,  they  take  school  education  as  a  directed  growth  and  would 
not  subscribe  to  the  motto  heralded  by  certain  advanced  theoricians 
of  the  activity  school:  “a  puero  discat  magister !”  95a  To  all  appear¬ 
ances,  they  are  fully  aware  of  the  rule  of  life  from  which  very  few  are 
exempt,  “Learn  or  perish."  So  they  would  not  like  the  school  to  cease 
pursuing  projective  or  deferred  purposes,  that  is,  preparing  children 
for  functioning  and  responsibilities  of  adult  time. 

Deferred  values  are  vigorously  objected  to  by  almost  every  parti¬ 
san  of  the  activity  school.  They  would  emphasize  as  strongly  as  they 
can  the  immediate  as  an  impetus  to  free  growth  of  the  child.  Tyranny 
of  time  schedule  is  denounced,  at  that.  One  detects  here  and  there 
echoes  of  Rousseau’s  popular  plea  for  the  child. 

"As  a  child's  life  is  uncertain,  do  not  sacrifice  his  present  happiness 
for  the  supposed  good  of  a  future  that  may  never  come.  .  .  .  What 
must  we  think,  then,  of  that  barbarous  education  which  sacrifices  the 
present  to  an  uncertain  future,  which  loads  a  child  with  chains  of 
every  sort,  and  begins  by  making  him  miserable  in  order  to  prepare 
for  him,  long  in  advance,  some  pretended  happiness  which  it  is  prob¬ 
able  he  will  never  enjoy." 

To  this  an  answer,  best  of  all,  is  given  by  Rousseau  in  one  of  those 
contradictions  to  himself  into  which  inevitably  lapse  all  his  followers 
among  us.  Caught  between  the  anvil  and  the  hammer,  logically,  while 
expatiating  on  the  freedom  of  the  child  as  over  against  the  restraint 
exercised  by  the  conventional  school,  Rousseau  exclaims:  "Do  you 
know  the  surest  way  of  making  a  child  miserable?  It  is  by  accustom¬ 
ing  him  to  obtain  whatever  he  desires.”  Or,  "in  order  not  to  be  run¬ 
ning  after  chimeras,  let  us  not  forget  what  is  befitting  our  conditions. 
Humanity  has  its  place  in  the  order  of  things,  and  childhood  has  its 
place  in  the  order  of  human  life.  .  .  .” 96 

As  the  world  goes,  only  the  infinitesimal  minority  of  the  people  can, 

or'*  May  the  teacher  learn  from  the  student. 

00  See  Rousseau,  op.  cit.,  pp.  44-50. 
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with  impunity,  treat  life  as  if  it  were  an  unbroken  joy  ride  or  a  huge 
bizarre  Coney  Island.  For  most  humans,  the  indulging  in  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  our  insatiable  wishes  is  the  “peau  d’ane”  97  of  the  French  fairy 
tales,98  on  which  whoso  sat  should  have  his  desire,  but  a  piece  of  the 
skin  was  gone  for  every  wish. 

If  we,  in  education,  have  to  choose  between  the  historical  pessi¬ 
mism  of  Rousseau  and  his  hatred  of  civilization  and  Kant’s  profounder 
apprehension  of  the  purpose  and  method  of  the  social  struggle,  we 
must  take  sides  with  Kant.  It  was  in  the  light  of  Rousseau's  despair 
that  Kant’s  hope  of  a  better  humanity  was  kindled,  and  that  he  be¬ 
came  reconciled  to  the  pain  and  suffering  of  the  historic  process.  Fie 
was  convinced  that  the  highest  human  conditions  can  be  attained 
only  through  the  struggle  for  life,  and  that  the  worst  historical  state 
is  better  than  the  soft  idyllic  ease  of  Arcadian  shepherds  or  enjoyment 
when  there  is  no  assertion  of  right.  Man  wishes  concord;  but  Nature 
knows  better,  Kant  tells  us,  what  is  good  for  his  species,  and  she  will 
have  discord.  He  wishes  to  live  comfortably  and  pleasantly.  But 
Nature  wills  that,  turning  from  idleness  and  inactive  contentment,  he 
shall  throw  himself  into  toil  and  suffering  even  in  order  to  find  out 
remedies  against  them  and  to  extricate  his  life  prudently  from  them 
again.  History  is  justified  in  its  progressive  elaboration  of  right.  The 
ceaseless  antagonisms,  the  apparent  failures  of  mankind  do,  according 
to  Kant,  work  out  that  ideal  of  perfection  which  Rousseau  vainly 
dreamed  of  as  pre-existing  under  conditions  of  barbarism.99 

Such  a  sort  of  metaphysical  argument,  if  metaphysical  argument 
we  must  resort  to,  as  it  seems  we  at  times  must  in  dealing  with  broader 
problems  of  human  conduct,  would  lead  on  better  than  Rousseau’s  in 
any  responsible  educational  discussion. 

We  can’t  afford  to  ignore  the  stern  realities  of  life.  The  mine  opens 
its  treasures  only  to  those  who  are  persevering  enough  to  dig  into  it; 
and  life  itself  yields  little  only  to  such  as  have  the  courage  and  the 
will  to  overcome  obstacles.  The  child  is  entitled  to  a  reasonable  amount 
of  compassion  for  the  weakness  of  his  age  and  to  regard  for  its  happi¬ 
ness.  However,  what  he  needs  most  and  to  what  every  normal  child 
responds  very  encouragingly  is  loving  guidance.  He  does  not  want  us 
to  worship  his  sacred  personality,  as  some  of  the  paidocentrist  peda¬ 
gogues,  in  ecstasy,  picture  him.  He  hardly  would  join  in  the  outcry 

97  Ass’s  skin. 

88  Contes  de  Peau  d’ane. 

89  See  Kant,  op.  cit.,  p.  xxi,  1 1  f. 
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that  the  Reichsschulkonferenz  actually  heard:  “Put  off  thy  shoes  from 
off  thy  feet,  for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground.”  100 
He  expects  us,  though,  to  temper  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb  and  smooth 
his  sickbed  when  sick  he  must  be. 

The  school  cannot  prudently  be  arranged  as  a  sort  of  rare  game 
preserve  even  if  it  were  feasible  administratively  and  financially.  The 
rest  of  life  environment,  with  its  jungle  ways,  is  too  unlike  a  sanctuary, 
we  know. 

Isocrates101  knew  it  too,  when,  in  his  talk  of  free  growth  of  the 
youth  he  dropped  in  the  statement  that  “education  is  and  shall  remain 
coercion.”  102  There  is  also  such  a  thing  as  mutual  facilitation  or  ob¬ 
struction  of  skills,  habits,  information  if  taken  up  or  not  in  a  certain 
order.  Psychology  of  elementary  school  subjects  in  all  probability 
will  show  us  this  order  ever  better.103 

Besides,  the  fighting  against  skyscrapers  would  have  no  novelty 
of  the  fighting  against  the  windmills,  and  still  less  success.  There  is 
vast  room  for  improvement  and  change  in  life.  But  it  is  the  adult  who 
has  to  fight  away  the  enormities  of  life.  In  that  wrangling  the  minor 
cannot  rightly  be  used  as  a  scapegoat  or  battering-ram.  And  the 
adult  cannot,  with  dignity,  hide  himself  behind  the  youth  as  certain 
cowardly  personages  in  a  Russian  “bylina”  did.104  The  young  cannot 
safely  try  to  form  life  into  his  mold  in  which  a  radical  educational 
method  might  let  him  grow. 

The  school  must  not  send  out  the  children  on  a  new  children’s 
crusade,  even  if  their  relatives  or  they  themselves  could  be  blinded  into 
an  unquestioning  assent,  which  is  dubious  in  the  case  of  an  intelligent 
maturing  student.  The  outcome  would  be  not  less  disastrous  than 
that  of  the  old  children’s  crusade  as  recorded  in  history.105 

1110  Exodus,  3,  5. 

101  One  of  the  earliest  precursors  of  the  activity  school  movement;  Attic 
orator  and  teacher  (436-338  B.C.). 

102  See  Die  Paedagogik  des  Isocrates,  op.  cit.,  p.  108. 

103  Experiments  and  findings  of  Professor  L.  E.  Thorndike  of  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  and  his  collaborators  especially  well  support  this 
hope. 

101  Russian  epic  poem. 

103  “Eyewitnesses  recorded  in  state  documents  of  medieval  Latin  that  in  France 
alone  thirty  thousand  children  from  all  classes  under  Stephen,  a  shepherd  from 
the  village  of  Cloyes,  were  gathered  together  by  the  miracles  told  of  him.  To 
the  boundless  consternation  of  parents  who  could  not  stay  them,  the  defenceless 
child  army  with  banners  flying  and  arrayed  like  pilgrims,  thrilled  with  holy 
ecstasies  and  answered  all  questions  as  to  where  they  were  going  in  one 
reply:  To  God.  They  sang  songs  of  fervent  devotion,  and  to  new  melodies 
in  which  these  themes  were  often  repeated:  “Lord,  raise  up  Christendom," 
and  “Give  us  back  the  True  Cross.”  From  Vendome  on  through  dusty  Provence 
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The  castigation  of  the  tyranny  of  the  school  time  table  conceals  in 
it  a  confusion  of  the  artificial  and  the  artful  that  has  been  referred  to 
above.  We  cannot  very  well  follow  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  disapproved 
of  exaction  of  interest  for  the  time  the  money  was  out  on  a  loan  on 
the  ground  that  time  did  not  belong  to  any  one  but  God.  Again, 
Bain’s  two  maxims  on  habits  adopted  by  William  James  commend 
themselves  to  us  insistently.  “The  first  is  that  in  the  acquisition  of 
a  new  habit,  or  the  leaving  off  of  an  old  one,  we  must  take  care  to 
launch  ourselves  with  as  strong  and  decided  an  initiative  as  possible. 
The  second  maxim  is:  Never  suffer  an  exception  to  occur  till  the  new 
habit  is  securely  rooted  in  your  life.  .  .  .  Vontinuity  of  training  is  the 
great  means  of  making  the  nervous  system  act  infallibly  right.”  106 
Continuity  of  effort  and  lasting  determination  are  too  valuable  assets 
in  life  to  be  passed  over  or  let  settle  themselves  in  the  child’s  char¬ 
acter  the  best  they  can  manage.  Should  we  not,  then,  understand  by 
the  activity  method  systematic  methodical  activity? 

Freedom  of  the  child  that  the  champions  of  the  activity  school 

plead  for  is  likely,  under  social  conditions  prevailing, -to  turn  out  as 

vicious  as  did  the  individual  economic  liberty  defended  by  the  economic 

liberals  during  the  first  quarter  or  so  of  the  Nineteenth  century.  The 

Laissez-faire  policy,  absolute  non-interference  of  any  state  or  social 

agencies  with  economic  coming  and  going  of  the  individual  extolled  by 

Malthus  (1766-1834)  or  Ricardo  (1772-1823)  or  James  Mill  (1773- 

1857),  resulted,  as  we  know,  in  employment  of  small  children,  in  the 

flourishing  of  the  sweat  shop,  in  liberty  to  work  for  starvation  wages, 

without  the  smallest  chance  in  the  world  to  improve  one’s  position 

through  education.107  Frederick  Ozanam  108  did  not  offend  the  truth 

when  in  one  of  his  lectures,  in  the  year  1840,  speaking  against  the 

to  Marseilles  the  children  marched  in  very  hot  July  to  be  betrayed  by  two 
merchants,  Hugh  Ferreus  and  William  Procus,  who  promised  to  transport 
them  free  across  the  Mediterranean  to  Jerusalem.  Only  five  thousand  of  the 
children  endured  to  embark  on  seven  vessels,  three  of  which  outlived  a  storm. 
The  survivors  were  sold  to  the  Saracens,  some  being  taken  to  Northern  Africa 
and  Egypt,  and  others  to  Bagdad,  where,  after  conquering  every  temptation, 
they  were  slain  for  standing  firm  in  their  white  faith.”  (See  The  Children’s 
Crusade,  a  Historical  Study,  bv  George  Zabriskie  Gray.  Hurd  &  Hughton,  New 
York,  1870.  The  Children’s  Crusade,  by  Marceil  Schwob,  Copyright  Thomas 
Mosher,  1923). 

106  William  James.  Psychology  (briefer  course),  New  York:  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.,  1925,  p.  145. 

Villeneuve,  Jean  Paul  Alban  (1784-1850).  Histoire  d’economie  politique, 
2  v„  Paris,  1841. 

108 Ozanam,  Antione  Frederic  (1813-1853).  One  of  the  first  protagonists  of 
trade  unions  in  France. 
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economic  liberals,  he  declared  that  it  was  not  God  but  human  liberty 
that  created  paupers. 

As  a  French  study  in  educational  sociology  has  worded  it,  educa¬ 
tion  is  the  formation  of  a  human  being  by  his  epoch  and  for  his 
epoch.109  For  that  reason,  no  one  should  attempt  to  describe  the  future 
of  our  education,  and  the  means  and  methods  relating  to  it,  in  a 
prophetic  spirit,  unless  he  can  prove  that  the  picture  he  draws  already 
exists  in  germ  to-day  and  that  all  that  is  required  is  the  extension  and 
development  of  this  embryo.  We  could,  without  running  into  vain 
delusion,  listen  only  to  those  fascinating  and  bold  predictions  which 
are  founded,  as  forecasts  of  a  Roman  haruspex  were  supposed  to  be, 
on  the  real  glimpses  of  the  future  stolen  out  of  the  very  entrails  of  ex¬ 
isting  conditions. 

To  be  sure,  joy  should  be  concomitant  to  the  child’s  studies  in  so 
far  as  this  does  not  invoke  the  fury  and  curse  of  the  household  gods 
presiding  over  the  board  of  social  affairs.  To  the  full  extent  of 
wisdom  of  it,  children  are  to  be  allowed  to  acquire  the  observations, 
ideas,  knowledge  and  skills  by  their  own  activities.  Every  reasonable 
opportunity  must  be  furnished  them  for  development  that  slumbers 
in  the  soul  of  every  child  according  to  his  ability.110  They  have  the 
right  to  it.  But  also  they  have  the  inalienable  right  to  all  cultural 
possessions  of  the  nation  that  may  facilitate  and  adorn  their  living.111 
At  the  same  time  the  school  has  its  peculiar  duty  and  right  as  the 
trustee  of  the  child  and  the  guardian  of  national  culture.112  Those 
should  never  be  neglected,  least  of  all  in  the  primary  school,  as  the 
most  important  division  in  the  whole  educational  system  for  giving 
a  foundation  mind-set,  knowledge  and  skill,  and  serving  as  the  decisive 
educational  influence  for  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  civilized 
countries.  All  put  together,  would  it  not  be  wise  to  chime  in  with  the 
French  educationist  who  has  said:  “The  school  is  no  more  a  play 
hall  than  it  is  a  jail.  The  school  is  school,  that  is,  a  gathering  of 
children  who  work  wholeheartedly  and  in  common  upon  their  own 
education  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher.”  113 


109 Notions  de  Sociologie  appliquee  a  la  morale  et  a  leducation  par  Andre 
Hesse  et  Gleyze.  Paris.  Librairie  Felix  Alcan,  1922,  p.  3  f. 

110  Boelitz,  op.  cit.,  p.  3  f. 

111  Cf.  W.  C.  Bagley  and  J.  A.  H.  Keith.  An  Introduction  to  Teaching. 
New  York.  Macmillan  Co.,  1924,  pp.  43  ff„  164,  166. 

112  Boelitz,  op.  cit.,  p.  3  f. 

113  See  La  Nouvelle  organisation  pedagogique  des  ecoles  primaires  elementaires 
par  A.  Lomont,  Inspecteur  de  1’enseignement  primaire,  membre  du  Conseil 
Superieur  de  Tin.  p.  Librairie  Gedalge.  Paris,  1923,  p.  46. 
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Finally,  a  word  respecting  the  conception  of  the  immediate  and 
growth  in  the  theory  of  the  activity  school. 

If  anything,  the  immediate  satisfaction  can  be  safely  abandoned 
to  its  own  care.  To  borrow  from  Dewey,  “human  experience  .  .  . 
has  for  one  of  its  most  striking  features  preoccupation  with  direct  en¬ 
joyment,  feasting  and  festivalities.” 114  Ability  to  plan  for  distant 
future  and  laboring  toward  it  is  a  distinct  demarcation  line  between 
man  and  beast.  To  encourage  children  to  frequent  the  haunts  behind 
the  line  would  fall  little  short  of  making  human  progeny  savage. 

As  for  the  growth,  it  is  scarcely  tenable,  logically,  to  militate  against 
deferred  values,  on  principle,  and  for  growth,  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  If  growth  is  thought  of  not  in  terms  of  mere  increase  in  solidity 
and  volume  of  flesh  and  bones,  but  rather  in  those  of  enrichment  and 
perfection  of  experience,115  it  is  evident  that  such  a  growth  is  a  striv¬ 
ing  toward  certain  contemplated,  and,  consequently,  deferred  values. 
Conversely,  whoever  maintains  that  the  child  is  to  be  granted  com¬ 
pletely  free,  unprearranged  and  uncontrolled  growth,  in  the  end  is 
pinned  by  his  own  hook  and  ensnared  in  the  line  he  rast  himself, 
under  the  pull  of  the  obstreperous  facts.  Obnoxious  original  tenden¬ 
cies  cannot  be  debated  away.  They  are  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  school 
and  provided  for  in  a  theory  of  method  if  there  is  not  to  be  a  spacious 
lack  of  consecutiveness  about  it.  Anarchism  in  education  is  not  more 
workable  than  in  statesmanship. 

To  round  up  this  section  of  the  discussion,  may  not  the  parent  have 
the  floor  once  more.  He,  at  least  if  he  lives  in  the  post-war  Europe, 
harassed  by  revolutions  and  near-revolutions,  knows  that  education 
is  not  merely  an  investment  but  the  only  safe  insurance  against  all 
sorts  of  economic  upheavals  he  can  cover  his  child  with.  It  would  be 
not  altogether  unnatural  if  all  pedagogical  theorising  should  carry 
incomplete  weight  with  him. 

In  fact  what  he  seems  to  be  feeling  about  the  matter  is  reminiscent 
of  Martial’s  epigram  on  the  grandiloquence  of  a  certain  Roman  lawyer, 
Posthumus. 

“My  suit  has  nothing  to  do  with  assault,  or  battery,  or  poisoning, 
but  is  about  three  goats,  which,  1  complain,  have  been  stolen  by  my 
neighbour.  This  the  Judge  desires  to  have  proved  to  him;  but  you, 
with  swelling  words  and  extravagant  gestures,  dilate  on  the  Battle  of 
Cumae,  the  Mithridatic  War,  and  the  perjuries  of  the  insensate  Car- 

u‘  Experience  and  Nature,  p.  78. 

1,5  Cf.  Dewey.  Reconstruction  in  Philosophy,  New  York,  1920,  p.  184. 
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thaginians,  the  Syllae,  the  Marii,  and  the  Mucii.  Now,  pray,  Post¬ 
humus,  say  something  about  my  three  goats.”  116 

Are  not,  in  the  long  run,  these  three  goats,  if  carried  over  to  edu¬ 
cational  method,  the  three  R’s,  or  better,  three  E’s:  excellent  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic,  taken  broadly? 

§  6 

We  are  incessantly  reminded  by  the  book  and  chronicle  reviewers 
of  the  Ecclesiastes’  saying,  that  “there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun.”  117 
Be  that  as  it  may  in  anything  else,  it  is  accurate  enough  in  relation  to 
human  conduct.  That  is  why  we  can  be  carried  away  by  the  story  of 
Nala  and  Damayant,  in  Mahabharata,118  and  the  Tut-Ankh-Amen 
romance  has  nothing  alien  to  us  about  it  save  a  few  details  of  the 
setting.  Whoever  has  said  that  Machiavellianism  was  several  thousand 
years  old  when  Machiavelli  invented  it,  has  not  distorted  the  plain 
matter  of  fact.  And  whatever  novelists  or  elderly  persons  think  and 
say  that  people  change  with  the  times,  boys  and  girls  always  have  been 
much  the  same.  As  Anatole  France  expressed  it,  we  are  born  old. 
In  the  realm  of  speculation,  the  more  the  by-gone  civilizations  yield 
to  us  of  their  treasures,  the  more  it  becomes  credible  that  “everything 
clever  has  been  thought  of  before,  and  we  must  only  try  to  think  it 
again.”  119  So,  then,  Pilate’s  sarcastic  question,  “Quid  est  veritas?”  120 
could  be  paraphrased  into  “Quid  est  novitas?”  121 

Yet,  there  come  up,  in  social  science,  things  which  are,  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes,  novel.  Substantially,  the  real  founder  of  a  theory  or 
an  institution  is  not  the  first  or  the  only  one  who  has  thought  and 
acted  in  such  matters  but  he  who  gathers  up  and  puts  into  clear  and 
potent  form  great  truths;  he  who  universalises  what  has  hitherto  been 
individual  and  special,  or  completes,  in  the  large  sense,  what  others 
have  only  begun. 

Again,  if  one  reads  in  Ecclesiastes  a  line  or  two  below  the  so  fre¬ 
quently  cited  verse  skeptical  of  the  novel,  one  finds  the  following  well 
justified  remark:  “There  is  no  remembrance  of  the  former  things; 
neither  shall  there  be  any  remembrance  of  things  that  are  to  come  with 
those  that  shall  come  after.”  122 

116  Martialis,  VI,  XIX. 

117  Ecclesiastes,  I,  g. 

118  The  great  epic  poem  of  the  Hindoos. 

110  Goethe.  Sprueche  in  Prosa.  Maximen  and  Reflexionen,  i. 

120  St.  John,  18,  38:  What  is  truth? 

121  What  is  newness? 

122  Ecclesiates,  I,  11. 
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This  applies  abundantly  to  educational  method.  In  effect,  is  not 
the  vast  want  of  remembrance  responsible  for  the  acceptance  accorded 
to  sweeping  generalizations  like,  that  the  traditional  secondary  school 
nowhere  has  been  anything  else  but  the  school  of  dead  tradition  and 
the  most  unreal  rationalism;  or  that  teachers  of  the  pre-activity  period 
never  did  more  than  teaching  only  what  could  be  memorised  and 
effectively  recited  by  pupils.123 

Oswald  Spengler  in  his  renowned  work  on  the  decline  of  western 
civilization  affirms  that  there  is  a  logic  in  history  and  that  its  principle 
is  periodicity.  According  to  him  the  key  to  the  historic  process  is  to 
be  found  in  multiple  periodicity,  a  succession  not  of  stages  but  of  com¬ 
plete  cycles  which  advance  and  recede  like  tidal  waves.124  Kant,  in  his 
time,  spoke  of  the  analogy  between  the  course  of  civilization  and  the 
orbit  of  celestial  bodies. 

However  that  may  be,  the  time  we  have  is  inadequate  for  figuring 
out  the  orbit,  as  Kant  himself  admitted.  Neither  can  we  embrace-’ 
cycles  in  our  mental  review.  But  we  can  talk  somehow  confidently 
of  stages. 

The  years  subsequent  to  the  world  war  bear  resemblance,  in  Europe, 
in  more  than  one  relation,  to  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Confining  ourselves  to  our  subject,  the  non-conformist  trends  in  method 
obtaining  now  there,  run  in  couples  with  those  observable  at  the 
outset  of  the  past  siecle,  to  the  best  knowledge  and  belief  of  their 
authors,  or  without.  It  is  the  natural  order  of  things,  also,  that  of 
all  the  numerous  precursors  of  the  activity  school,125  Rousseau,  Pes- 
talozzi  and,  less,  Froebel  are  most  often  drawn  into  discussion.  In  fact 
someone,  while  reviewing  the  Reichsschulkonferenz,  gibed  at  “the 
activists”  that  their  expatiations  were  merely  the  “Emile”  minus  its 
brilliance  and  originality.  Should  those  be  flatly  refused  any  meas¬ 
ure  of  recognition  of  creativeness,  for  all  that?  Not  necessarily  so, 
especially  if  we  remember  that  Rousseau  himself,  probably  was  influ¬ 
enced,  not  to  mention  Locke,  by  Dicaearchos’ 126  glorification  of  primi¬ 
tive  life.  In  addition,  there  may  be  regarded  applicable  here,  with 
necessary  changes,  Bertrand  Russell’s  reflection  on  what  is  novel  in 
socialism.  It  runs  as  follows:  “What  is  new  in  socialism  and  anarch- 

123  Cf.  Boelitz,  op.  cit.,  p.  67. 

124  See  Oswald  Spengler,  op.  cit.,  introduction ;  also  Gooch,  op.  cit.,  p.  330  f. 

125  See  Ad.  Ferriere,  Directeur  du  Bureau.  International  des  Ecoles  Nouvelles. 
L’Echo  Active,  t.  1  (Les  Origines)  Editions  Forum,  1922. 

126  An  eminent  Greek  peripatetic  philosopher  and  writer,  born  at  Messina,  in 
Sicily.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Aristotle,  and  lived  about  300  B.  C. 
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ism  as  compared  to  the  Pre-and-After  Plato  utopias  is  .  .  .  the  close 
relation  of  the  ideal  to  the  present  sufferings  of  men.  .  .  127 

To  draw  this  part  of  the  discussion  to  a  close  and  before  tackling 
the  main  positions  of  the  activity  theory  in  some  detail,  a  brief  con¬ 
sideration  is  to  be  given  to  the  philosophers,  to  the  magistri,  by  whom 
the  activists  most  frequently  swear. 

It  is  proper  to  commence  with  Rousseau. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Hayward,  in  his  interesting  monograph  on  the  educa¬ 
tional  ideas  of  Pestalozzd  and  Froebel,128  has  anticipated,  as  it  were, 
the  charges  that  nowadays  the  extreme  adversaries  of  the  activity 
school  put  against  Rousseau.  After  very  justly  reproaching  Rousseau 
with  the  crying  discrepancy  between  his  theories  and  practices,  and, 
less  fairly,  with  plagiarism,  the  author  goes  on  deploring  the  sinister 
sway  that  Rousseau  uninterruptedly  has  been  holding  over  the  re¬ 
spectable  schoolmanagers,  teachers  and  committeemen.129 

Whatever  may  have  been  Rousseau’s  other  delinquencies,  he  can¬ 
not  be  blamed,  in  all  justice,  for  the  disintegrating  effect  of  his  educa¬ 
tional  philosophy  upon  the  ideas  of  those  school  men  or  women  who 
have  fallen  prey  to  it.  Besides  that,  his  Emile  is  good  prophylactic 
medicine  against  the  gross  abuse  of  an  ultra-prescribing,  determining 
and  interfering  in  education.  He  says  plainly  that  the  whole  thing  is 
a  dream.130  His  pupil  is  an  imaginary  pupil;  so  is  the  teacher  and 
entire  arrangement.  In  the  land  of  chimeras,  which,  Rousseau 
preached,  is,  “in  this  world,  the  only  land  worth  living  in,”  131  every¬ 
thing,  even  his  utterly  inadequate  educational  psychology  and  the  loud, 
inconsistencies  of  his  plan,  could  work  without  a  hitch.  It  is  not  his 
fault  if  people  take  him  literally  or  too  seriously.  Outside  of  this,  his 
self-contradictoriness  is  disarming.  Active  school  extremists  and  their 
immoderate  opponents  can  almost  with  equal  ease  draw  upon  Emile  for 
support.  Rousseau  is  above  all  suspicion  of  deliberate  befogging  or 
camouflaging  his  points,  repetitious  as  he  is.  His  inconsistency  is  boldly 
embossed  upon  many  a  page  of  Emile.  No  careful  reader  should  have 
missed  these. 

For  example,  after  having  made  his  plea  for  compassion  for  the 
weakness  of  childhood,  and  for  tender  regard  for  its  happiness  because 

127  Proposed  Roads  to  Freedom,  New  York,  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1919,  p.  vii. 

usThe  Educational  Ideas  of  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel.  London:  Ralph  Holland 
&  Co.,  1904. 

129  P.  9  f. 

130  Emile,  op.  cit.,  18. 

131  La  Nouvelle  Heloi'se,  part  IV,  lettre  VIII. 
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of  the  uncertainty  of  the  future,  Rousseau  prudently  observes  that 
Emile  should  be  accustomed  to  hard  beds,  for  he  can  not  always  sleep 
on  down.132  From  the  demand  that  children  should  find  resistance  only 
in  things,  never  in  human  wills,  Rousseau  wheels  the  reader  over  to 
the  precept  that  we  must  supply  the  real  needs  of  children,  but  must 
grant  nothing  to  caprice.133  Or,  “our  pupil  must  be  restricted  to  what 
is  really  useful.”  134  Next,  one  reads,  “Emile  must  do  nothing  against 
his  will.  It  is  necessary,  indeed,  that  he  learn  to  give  consecutive 
attention  to  the  same  thing,  but  his  motive  should  be  pleasure,  and 
never  constraint.”  135 

There  is  an  opinion  that  the  most  grievous  of  all  the  wounds  that 
Rousseau  inflicted  on  education  was  the  way  in  which  he  prevented 
two  inspired  men  like  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel  from  attaining  the  per¬ 
fect  clearness  of  view.136  However  that  may  have  been,  educational 
ideas  and  practices  of  Pestalozzi  show  a  great  advance  o^er  the  im¬ 
practical,  irresponsible,  mythical  pedagogy  of  Rousseau.  All  the  same, 
certain  things  about  Pestalozzi’s  educational  philosophy  could  be,  with 
profit,  threshed  out,  lest  it  should  assume  undue  weight  as  an  evidence 
in  the  activity  school  litigation. 

The  first  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  Pestalozzi’s  pedagogy 
was  an  ad  hoc  educational  scheme,  probably  well  apposite  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  Burgdorf  or  Yverdon  or  Stanz  institutions,  with  their 
wretched  wards  starved  physically,  mentally  and  morally.  The  activ¬ 
ity  school  reform  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  scheme  of  reconstruction  in 
terms  and  under  implications  of  modern  democracy. 

Further,  since  this  has  something  to  do  with  the  sounding  out  of 
evidence,  it  is  not  totally  out  of  place  to  touch  upon  some  of  the  traits 
of  Pestalozzi’s  make-up  and  educational  facts  which,  surely,  prompted 
some  of  his  contentions. 

Pestalozzi’s  was  a  highly  impressionable  nature,  which,  however,  in 
later  years,  did  not  seem  to  interfere  with  his  subtle  skill  of  self-adver¬ 
tising.  As  he  himself  confesses,  the  moment  Rousseau’s  Emile  ap¬ 
peared,  his  “visionary  and  highly  speculative  mind  was  enthusias¬ 
tically  seized  by  this  visionary  and  highly  speculative  book.” 137 
Among  other  things,  he  had  thrown  himself  whole-heartedly  into  the 

133  P.  90,  ibid. 

133  P.  29,  ibid. 

™  Pp.  1 33-i 34- 

135  Pp.  144-145. 

136  Cf.  Hayward,  op.  cit.,  p.  9. 

137  Holman,  H.  Pestalozzi:  an  account  of  his  life  and  work.  London,  1904 
p.  28. 
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agitation  for  the  revival  of  agriculture  as  a  means  for  the  salvation 
of  the  poor,  and  the  remedy  for  all  evils.  “Stirred  by  the  teachings  of 
Bodmer  138  and  the  writings  of  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi  is  said  to  have 
slept,  unclothed,  on  the  floor  of  his  room  and  even  to  have  whipped 
himself  until  he  bled,  to  fit  himself  to  undergo  any  suffering  that  might 
be  necessary.  Little  wonder  that  he  became  seriously  ill  and  exhausted 
in  body  and  mind.”  139 

Anything  can  be  abused  to  the  loathing  point.  Then,  as  we  are  not 
given  to  self-hatred,  the  external  cause  of  our  nausea  is  to  take  all  the 
blame.  This  trick  of  human  behaviour  throws  light  upon  Pestalozzi’s 
animosity  toward  book  learning,  though  the  scarcity  and  inaccessibility 
of  good  books  for  poor  children  in  his  time,  has,  probably,  much 
more  to  do  with  it.  Anyhow,  hard  and  unremitting  study,  and  the 
mental  stress  of  his  intellectual  struggles  proved  too  much  for  his 
constitution.  “Advised  by  his  doctor  to  give  up  study  for  a  time  and 
to  recuperate  in  the  country,  and  inspired  by  Rousseau  to  return  to 
the  life  of  nature,  Pestalozzi  renounced  the  study  of  books  for  ever, 
committed  all  his  manuscripts  to  the  flames,  and  took  to  farming.”  140 
Nevertheless,  as  a  teacher,  he  did  more  for  the  teaching  of  reading 
than,  perhaps,  any  other  man. 

To  speak  of  educational  conditions  that  prevailed,  for  the  un¬ 
privileged,  in  the  days  of  Pestalozzi,  Morf,  a  biographer  of  Pestalozzi, 
collected  information  about  the  teachers  and  schools  of  Pestalozzi’s 
time.  “The  teachers  were  very  ignorant,  often  poor  working  men  who 
kept  school  to  increase  their  small  earnings  in  other  occupations.”  Of 
the  schools,  Morf  says:  “We  find  hardly  any  trace  of  a  proper  school¬ 
room.  The  choice  of  a  teacher  often  depended,  not  on  his  ability,  but 
on  his  having  a  room.  His  family  remained  in  it  and  carried  on  their 
domestic  duties  during  school  hours.  Often  neighbors  brought  their 
spinning  wheels,  finding  more  warmth  and  entertainment  than  at  home. 
.  .  .  The  rooms  were  low  and  dark,  and  when  the  door  was  opened 
the  oppressive  fumes  of  a  hot  and  vitiated  atmosphere  met  the  visitor; 
closely  crammed  together  sat  the  children,  to  the  ruin  of  their  health 
breathing  in  the  foul  and  heated  vapours.  .  .  .  The  noise  was  deaf¬ 
ening:  the  school-master  had  little  authority  over  his  pupils.”  Under 
the  circumstances,  the  scholarship  could  not  be  but  very  scanty: 
“Whoever  learned  a  few  chapters  of  the  Bible  by  heart  was  looked 

138  Johan  Jacob  Bodmer,  Swiss  critic  and  poet  (1698-1783). 

139  Ibid.,  pp.  30-31. 

140  Ibid.,  p.  32. 
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upon  as  a  real  marvel.”  141  It  is  little  surprising  that  such  a  suscep¬ 
tible  observer  as  Pestalozzi,  in  just  indignation,  should  raise  the  call: 
‘‘Out  into  the  open,  for  self-activity;  away  from  the  school  and 
teachers!” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Pestalozzi,  in  common  with  Rousseau 
and  all  the  earlier  and  later  maximalists  in  education  is  not  free  from 
self-contradictions.  Thus  we  find  Pestalozzi,  in  Leonard  and  Gertrude, 
doubling  upon  his  own  and  Rousseau’s  conception  of  the  divine  “nat¬ 
ural”  man  and  saying  that  we  must  aim  at  making  man  “something 
quite  different  to  what  he  naturally  is;  we  have  to  transform  the 
natural  man”  (p.  122).  Yet,  in  1809,  eight  years  later,  “the  nature 
of  man  is  of  God;  it  is  a  God-like  nature”  (p.  256).  True  educa¬ 
tional  method  “never  goes  against  nature  but  is  always  in  harmony 
with  her.”  So,  Mr.  Wells  is  not,  on  all  accounts,  wrong  whe^  he  says 
of  Pestalozzi’s  theories  that  they  are  densely  befogged.142 

Nevertheless,  if  conjured  up  to  take  sides  between  “soft  pedagogy” 
and  “hard  pedagogy,”  Pestalozzi,  to  all  appearance  and  contrary  to 
rather  widely  spread  belief,  would  back  up  the  latter.  We  find  in  his 
writings  expressions  which  point  distinctly  in  the  direction  of  “hard 
pedagogy.”  He  lays  stress  upon  the  value  of  self-restraint,  of  doing 
disagreeable  things,  of  learning  the  hard  task  of  duty.  Games  to  at¬ 
tract  children  to  work  never  won  his  sympathy.  Work  is  work  and 
play  is  play.  (G.  p.  131,  158).  “Necessity,  strict  order,  unvarying 
obedience  to  rules,  should  prevail  in  lesson  hours”  (G.  p.  158).  “We 
daily  neglect  more  and  more  to  teach  our  children  careful  attention  to 
what  they  are  doing,  inexhaustible  patience  under  the  inevitable.  (G. 
p.  138. )143 

As  Compayre  rightly  says,  Pestalozzi  had  more  faith  in  the  me¬ 
chanical  than  many  people  suppose.144  In  Leonard  and  Gertrude  it 
is  urged  that  strict  order  and  punctuality  must  be  observed  in  school, 
for  this  would  train  for  life.  In  fact,  the  rules  of  conduct  in  school 
that  he  sets  up  there  remind  one  of  up-to-date  “reglements”  of  an 
orderly,  tidy  French  elementary  school  more  than  of  anything  else.145 
On  the  whole,  it  is  clear  that  he  indulged  in  no  weakly  sentiment  about 

141  Ibid.,  p.  23  f.  Also  Morf,  Heinrich.  Zur  Biographie  Pestalozzi’s.  2  v. 
Winterthur,  Bleuer-Hausheer,  1868-1883. 

143  See  Hayward,  op.  cit.,  p.  99. 

143  See  How  Gertrude  Teaches  Her  Children.  English  Transl.  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.  C.  W.  Bardeen,  1898,  pp.  88-89;  or  the  same  work  published  by  Allyn  & 
Unwin,  London,  1899-1915. 

144  See  Hayward,  op.  cit.,  pp.  105-106. 

143  Cf.  Holman,  op.  cit.,  pp.  274-275. 
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boys,  not  even  about  his  own  much  loved  son.  “I  had  decided  that 
he  should  work  (at  learning  to  read)  regularly  every  day,  whether 
he  liked  it  or  not”  (G.  41).146  Pestalozzi  never  held  the  rosy  view  that 
punishment  could  be  entirely  dispensed  with  if  only  the  teacher  were 
the  right  person.  He  had  seen,  not  only  among  his  crowd  of  pupils, 
but  with  his  own  son  enough  sign  of  recalcitrancy  to  convince  him 
that  children  sometimes  have  to  be  driven,  perhaps  even  by  a  rope,  to 
do  their  duty.  In  Leonard  and  Gertrude  he  goes  as  far  as  to  say  that 
“love  is  only  efficacious  in  education  if  it  is  associated  with  fear.”  147 
“1  found  it  very  useful  to  insist  on  silence  when  1  was  teaching.  .  .  . 
When  the  children  were  obdurate  and  churlish,  then  I  was  severe  and 
made  use  of  corporal  punishment.”  “My  punishment,”  says  Pestalozzi 
next,  “never  produced  obstinacy;  the  children  I  had  beaten  were  quite 
satisfied  if  a  moment  afterwards  1  gave  them  my  hand  and  kissed 
them,  and  I  could  read  in  their  eyes  that  the  final  effect  of  my  blows 
was  really  joy.”148 

Is  this  a  self-deceit  or  a  poorly  patched-up  discrepancy  or  a  plain 
truth?  If  truth,  then  what  about  unwholesome  concomitants  that,  the 
advanced  activists  fear,  are  inevitable  though  sometimes  imperceptible 
outcome  of  any  coercion  imposed  upon  the  child  in  the  school? 

With  this  we  come  to  the  last  but  not  least  inference  to  Pestalozzi 
and  simultaneously  to  the  crucial  point  of  pedagogy.  The  great 
American  pedagogue,  Stanley  Hall,  happily  saw  it  and  put  it  in  a 
nutshell  when  he  wrote,  in  the  introduction  to  the  American  edition 
of  “How  Gertrude  Teaches  Her  Children”:  “It  is  a  story  of  deep  and 
ardent  love,  not  for  an  individual,  but  for  the  wretched,  the  weak,  and 
for  children.”  149  Pestalozzi  was  very  successful  himself  and  taught 
to  all  of  us,  teachers,  a  brilliant  object  lesson  how  one  should  be  that 
“middle  term,”  the  complex  power  which,  guided  by  devotion  to  the 
child,  can  strike  the  right  way  with  him.  Then  all  that  is  jarring  dis¬ 
cord  to  the  profane  is  harmonised  in  a  wholesome  school  life  as  are 
dissonant  tones  in  a  piece  of  music. 

At  the  Burgdorf  institution  one  visitor  is  recorded  as  having  ex¬ 
claimed:  “Why,  this  is  not  a  school:  it  is  a  family!”  To  this  Pesta¬ 
lozzi  replied:  “That  is  the  highest  praise  you  can  give  me.”  150 

Pestalozzi’s  pedagogy  is  to  be  taken  or  left  as  a  whole.  So  is  Froe- 

146  See  How  Gertrude  Teaches,  p.  88. 

U1  [bid.,  p.  81. 

14"  See  Havward,  op.  cit.,  p.  276. 

143  Op.  cit.,  p.  vii. 

150  Holman,  op.  cit.,  p.  256. 
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bel’s,  who  believed  the  goal  of  education  to  be,  to  realize  the  Divine 
that  is  already  in  man,  through  man’s  life  of  freedom  and  self-deter¬ 
mination.  Mis  educational  theory  stands  or  falls  by  his  pantheism, 
and  cannot  be,  without  bad  infringement  on  logic,  dealt  out  in  discon¬ 
nected  snips.151 

It  may  be  pointed  out,  in  passing,  that  Froebel  shows  a  decided  ad¬ 
vance  over  Pestalozzi  in  his  treatment  of  “humanistic”  subjects.  Unlike 
his  predecessor,  he  saw  the  need  of  these  with  very  great  clearness. 
Stories,  literature,  history  were  far  from  being  despised,  as  they  would 
almost  appear  to  have  been  by  Pestalozzi. 

There  are  still  two  other  names  that  are  frequently  called  out  in 
furtherance  of  the  activity  method:  the  great  Russian  writer  and 
thinker,  Leo  Tolstoy,  and  the  distinguished  American  philosopher  and 
pedagogue,  John  Dewey.  To  keep  these  in  the  right  perspective,  the 
following  should  be  remembered. 

Tolstoy’s  educational  ideas,  naturally,  have  been  a  logical  outgrowth 
of  his  whole  outlook  upon  life  and  its  purpose.  They  changed  along 
with  the  latter.  His  philosophy  of  life  sketched  in  rough  lines,  for  the 
first  part  of  his  active  authorship,  chronologically,  was  a  preachment  of 
freedom.  Later  this  gave  place  to  love  as  the  regulating  force  and 
the  ultimate  goal  of  human  activity  and  relationship.  It  would,  per¬ 
haps,  not  be  an  idle  guess  to  suppose  that,  had  he  gone  back  to  school 
problems  in  the  sunset  of  his  life,  he  would  have  paralleled  Pestalozzi’s 
trend  of  thought. 

As  it  is  known,  Tolstoy  has  surpassed  even  Rousseau  and  Froebel 
in  the  claim  for  childhood  to  ripen  in  children,  and  for  non-interfer¬ 
ence  of  the  teacher  with  the  self-determination  of  the  child.  But,  to 
avoid  wrong  conclusions,  it  is  good  to  keep  in  mind  that  freedom  of  the 
individual  is  a  doctrine  as  true,  to  Tolstoy,  for  the  child  as  for  the 
man.  Both  should  enjoy  absolute  freedom  in  their  relation  to  life 
about  them.  If  Rousseau  preached  individualism  as  a  gospel  for 
childhood,  Grundtvig  for  youth,  Tolstoy  demanded  it  for  the  human 
being  at  every  stage  of  life.  Furthermore,  his  objective  in  education 
was  generated  by  his  pronouncedly  bucolic  ideal  of  life  as  a  chain 
of  rustic  employments  and  pleasures  of  the  unsophisticated  tillers  of 
the  soil.  Tolstoy’s  school  was  financed  and  staffed  by  himself;  there¬ 
fore  he  was  able  to  make,  unhindered,  his  interesting  experiment  with 

151  See  Froebel,  Friedrich.  Education  of  Man.  Translated  by  W.  N.  Hail- 
man.  New  York,  1896. 

Also  Kilpatrick,  W.  H.  Froebel’s  Kindergarten  Principles  Critically 
Examined.  New  York,  Macmillan  Co.,  1916. 
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the  principle  of  self-determination  in  school  life.  His  contention  was 
that  the  initiative  should  be  taken  by  the  teacher  from  the  plain  indica¬ 
tions  of  the  child’s  interest  as  shown  by  himself.  No  pupil  was  pre¬ 
vented  from  getting  up  and  leaving  his  place  and  the  school  if  the 
teacher  failed  to  secure  his  interest.  Tolstoy  sometimes  found  his 
school  deserted  because  he  had  failed  to  reach  his  pupil’s  interest.  That 
interest,  one  should  think,  headed  most  of  them  into  a  direction  where 
from  they  could  expect  to  get  some  definite  knowledge  and  skills  which 
cannot  be  gained  with  an  encouraging  swiftness  and  finish  but  through 
a  systematic  procedure.  His  were  not  the  Emiles  or  any  other  variety 
of  students  living  in  a  wonderland,  but  youngsters  who  had  already 
got  to  grips  with  the  life-truths  behind  that  wonderland. 

N.  V.  Oospensky,  a  Russian  writer  and  friend  of  Tolstoy,  narrates 
an  amusing  incident  with  relation  to  Tolstoy’s  pedagogical  experi¬ 
ment.  He  visited  Yasnaya  Poliana  in  1862,  and  Tolstoy,  having  to 
leave  him  alone  for  a  while,  asked  him  to  glance  at  some  compositions 
the  boys  had  written  in  school.  Taking  up  one  of  these,  Oospensky 
read:  “One  day,  Lyof  Nikolayevich  (Tolstoy)  called  Savoski  up  to 
the  blackboard  and  ordered  him  to  solve  a  problem  in  arithmetic.  ‘If 
1  give  you  five  rolls,  and  you  eat  one  of  them,  how  many  rolls  will  you 
have  left?’  Savoskin  could  nohow  solve  this  problem  and  the  Count 
pulled  his  hair  for  it.” 

When  Tolstoy  returned,  Oospensky  pointed  out  to  him  this  essay, 
and  Tolstoy,  sighing  heavily,  crossed  his  hands  before  him  and  merely 
said:  “Life  in  this  world  is  a  hard  task.”  153 

This  is  exactly  the  conclusion  at  which  any  sincere  extremist  of  the 
activity  method  is  bound  to  arrive.  Unfortunately  it  may  come  about 
rather  later  than  sooner,  and  consequently,  at  a  great  expense  to  the 
pupil. 

It  is  evident  from  what  he  says  in  his  Confession,  that  Tolstoy 
treated  his  educational  writings  with  such  scant  respect  as  to  disarm 
criticism. 

Dewey’s  educational  ideas  cannot  be  considered,  with  propriety,  in 
isolation  from  the  whole  structure  of  his  philosophy  any  more  than 
those  of  Pestalozzi,  or  Froebel,  or  Tolstoy.  According  to  him,  the  end 
of  human  existence  is  to  be  moral;  that  is,  to  be  social,  to  give  one’s 
self  to  others.  In  a  society  of  like-minded  members,  pervaded  by  a 
sense  of  encompassing  continuities  of  infinite  relationship  of  man  with 

153  The  l  ife  of  Tolstoy.  First  Fifty  Years,  by  Ayemer  Maude.  London, 
1908,  p.  251  f. 
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his  fellows  and  with  nature,  there  would  be  no  longer  found  a  stimulus 
to  climb  recklessly  over  others,  with  all  its  far-reaching  bearings. 
Under  the  conditions  of  such  an  ethical  socialism  the  individual  would 
enjoy  his  freedom  and  peace  as  a  member  of  an  infinite  whole.154  As 
it  could  be  only  natural,  in  the  case  of  a  perfectly  socialized  society  all 
the  school  population  would  be  merely  a  certain  age-range  of  the 
unified  body  of  the  complete  population.  By  reason  of  consummate, 
superlatively  finished  social  environment,  a  socially  wasteful  or  other¬ 
wise  objectionable  activity,  even  on  the  side  of  youth,  would  be  as 
little  thinkable  there  as  sin  in  the  impeccable  commonwealth  of  para¬ 
dise. 

These  seem  legitimate  inferences  as  to  Dewey’s  ultimate  ideal  of 
social  conduct.  His  is,  in  contrast  with  Froebel’s  pantheisrru  a  pan- 
philanthropic  system  of  philosophy.  His  pedagogy  befits  admirably  his 
constitution  of  society.  To  be  adapted  to  ours,  it  has  to  put  up  with 
many  serious  changes  and  limitations.  Indeed,  a  conceivably  smooth 
functioning  of  Dewey’s  school  presupposes  a  social  organization  where 
the  moral,  the  social  and  the  mental  are  synonymous,  and  where  “the 
intelligent  acknowledgment  of  the  continuity  of  nature,  man  and  society 
will  .  .  .  secure  a  growth  of  morals  which  will  ...  be  serious  with¬ 
out  being  fanatical,  aspiring  without  conventionality,  sensible  without 
taking  the  form  of  calculations  of  profits,  idealistic  without  being  ro¬ 
mantic.”  155  The  school  will  become,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  “a 
miniature  social  group  in  which  study  and  growth  are  incidents  of 
present  shared  experience,”  158  after  there  will  have  been  done  away 
with  “the  absence  of  a  social  environment  in  connection  with  which 
learning  is  a  need  and  reward,”  which  in  Professor  Dewey’s  own  word¬ 
ing,  is  “the  chief  reason  for  the  isolation  of  the  school,”  157  and  when 
leisure  will  be  “a  reward  of  accepting  responsibility  for  service,  rather 
than  a  state  of  exemption  from  it.”  158 

154  See  Human  Nature  and  Conduct.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York,  1922, 
PP-  330-331- 

155  Human  Nature  and  Conduct,  p.  13. 

Democracy  and  Education.  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1023,  p.  416. 

167  Ibid.,  p.  417. 

158  Ibid.,  p.  306.  This  must  not  be  taken  for  a  bold  attempt  at  a  laconic  state¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  of  the  pedagogical  inferences  of  Professor  Dewey’s  philosophy. 
It  is  not  intended  to  be  one.  The  philosophical  system  of  the  illustrious  Ameri¬ 
can  teacher  is  too  deep,  too  complex  and  rich  a  structure  of  thought  for  anyone 
to  deal  with  in  passing.  As  discussion  progresses,  there  will  be  quoted,  in  addition 
to  the  preceding  ones,  several  other  passages  from  Dewey’s  works  which  may  be 
helpful  toward  a  better  penetration  into  his  idea  of  activity  method. 
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THE  NEW  REALISM  AND  MANUAL  WORK 

Whoever  may  be  the  evil  genius  that  changed  all  that  (golden  era) 
we  have  to  help  ourselves  out  of  where  we  are. 

(A  reflection  on  Paradise  lost). 

§  - 

The  term  “activity  school”  has  been  employed  by  writers  on  the 
new  method  with  various  meanings.  In  places  one  and  the  same 
author  uses  it  not  exactly  in  one  and  the  same  sense.  This  occurs  in 
German  literature  on  the  subject  oftener  than  in  our  English  or  French 
sources.159 

Among  the  conceptual  confusion  in  question,  there  can  be  distin¬ 
guished  the  three  main  trends.  The  first  is  to  interpret  “activity” 
largely  as  handiwork,  with  emphasis  put  on  the  disciplinary  value  of 
manual  training.  The  second  points  in  the  direction  of  effect  rather 
than  causation  and  is  the  demand  that  the  public  school  support  the 
material  productivity  of  a  country.  The  third  tendency  is  to  include 
in  the  conception  of  the  activity  method  both  physical  and  mental 
activity,  as  a  combined  means  to  promote  normal  development  of  the 
child.  The  last  is  gaining  ascendency  over  the  others,  but  those  are 
not  yet  completely  out  of  vogue. 

The  Germans  have  been  leading  in  the  activity  school  movement, 
both  as  to  vigor  and  volume.  But  consistency  in  their  terminology  is 
not  their  strongest  point. 

In  the  fever  of  reform  or,  as  Professor  Gaudig  has  it,  under  the 
confusion  of  ideas  (Begriffsrausch)  the  terms  “Arbeitsschule”  and 
“Arbeitsunterricht”  were  permitted  to  enthrone  themselves.  Hence  en¬ 
sued  no  end  of  obscurity.  This  is  very  unfortunate  because  the  peda¬ 
gogical  vocabulary  had  a  better  word  for  activity  principle.  That  is 
“Tatschule”  160  introduced  by  W.  A.  Lay.161 

,S9  E.g.,  Berichte  ueber  Arbeitsschule,  esp.  Kuehnel’s  and  Seidel’s.  Also  Leit- 
saetze:  Arbeitsunterricht,  Reichsschulkonferenz,  pp.  574  f.,  585,  592,  594,  606, 
607  ff„  740  f.,  187  f.,  192  f.,  100  f. :  Educational  Yearbook  of  the  Intern.  Inst,  of 
Teachers  College,  op.  cit.,  p.  516. 

'“Activity  or  performance  school. 

'“'See  his  Tatschule,  published  in  1911. 
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Arbeitsschule,  etymologically  and  historically,  would  mean  indus¬ 
trial  or  perhaps  pre-vocational  school,  and  Arbeit  sunterricht,  manual 
training.  However,  through  the  writings  of  Dr.  Kerschensteiner  there 
has  accrued  to  the  terms  another  meaning,  namely,  conception  of  self¬ 
activity,  learning  by  experimentation  as  over  against  learning  by  dic¬ 
tation;  education  for  sensitiveness  to  everything  that  is  human,  for 
certainty  of  judgment,  independence  in  undertaking  and  carrying  out  a 
task. 162  Along  with  this  broader  and  higher  sense  of  activity  Dr. 
Kerschensteiner  himself  could  not  but  induce  the  amateurs  in  pedagogy 
as  well  as  the  profession  at  large  to  take  Arbeitsschule  and  Arbeitsun- 
terricht  to  signify  primarily  physical  activity  and  hand  work. 

His  great  educational  achievement  in  the  office  of  Stadtschulrat 163 
at  Munich  has  been  the  organization  of  continuation  schools  (Fortbil- 
dungsschule).  Those  have  been  pre-eminently  vocational  institutions. 
Naturally,  in  some  of  his  discussions,  Dr.  Kerschensteiner  maintained 
that  vocational  technical  work,  manual  work,  was  the  foundation  of 
education  of  personality.164  At  that,  he  was  not  at  variance  either 
with  himself  or  with  sound  educational  philosophy.  Theoretically, 
any  kind  of  school  work,  ruling  out  absurdities,  can  be  made,  under 
appropriate  conditions,  instrumental  to  education  of  personality. 

Needless  to  say,  Dr.  Kerschensteiner  did  not  approve  of  narrowing 
Arbeitsschule  down  to  manual  training  prejudicial  to  humanistic  or 
liberal  education.  At  the  Convention  and  in  his  subsequent  publica¬ 
tions  he  strove,  but  in  vain,  to  put  in  undisputed  relief  “the  venera¬ 
tion  for  eternal  cultural  values.’’ 165  With  not  much  better  success 
Professor  Gaudig  fought  for  the  view  that  Arbeitsprinzip  connoted 
“free  mental  activity.”  166  It  was  a  futile  struggle  against  an  idiosyn- 

163  See  Yearbook,  op.  cit.,  pp.  515-517. 

103  Lehmann,  Rudolf : 

Die  Paedagogische  Bewegung  der  Gegenwart.  Muenchen,  1922,  p.  77  f.,  p. 

132. 

Kerschensteiner,  Georg: 

Das  Fach— und  Fortbildungsschulwesen.  Berlin,  1906;  Der  Begriff  der  Staats- 
buergerlichen  Erziehung.  Leipzig,  1910;  Begriff  der  Arbeitsschule.  Leipzig, 

1912. 

For  the  bibliography  of  the  Arbeitsschule  up  to  1923  see  Burger,  Eduard: 
Arbeitspaedagogik:  Geschichte,  Kritik,  Wegweisung  2  ed.  rev.  Leipzig,  Engel- 
mann,  1923. 

164  Ibid. 

165 “Ehrfurcht  vor  ewigen  Werten”;  cf.  Reichsschkz.  p.  609. 

169  Freie  geistige  Arbeit;  see  ibid.,  p.  529.  See  also  Gaudig,  Hugo.  Die  Schule 
im  Dienste  der  werdenden  Personlichkeit,  2  rev.  ed.  Leipzig,  Quelle  &  Meyer, 
1922.  Freie  geistige  Schularbeit  in  Theorie  und  Praxis,  3  ed.  Breslau  Hirt, 
1924;  Auf  dem  Wege  zur  neuen  Schule.  Versuche  und  Ergebnisse  2  ed.  Leipzig, 
Taeger  n.d.,  also  his  address,  Reichsschulkonferenz,  p.  578  f. 
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crasy  that  had  been  nursed  partly  by  the  advantages  of  tangibility  and 
feasibility  of  the  activity  method  if  taken  as  physical  activity,  and  in 
part  by  the  specific  post-war  social  and  political  conditions. 

Welcome  or  not,  Arbeitsmethode  to  a  marked  degree  concreted,  in 
the  activity  school  literature  into  “werkschaffende”  rather  than 
“wertschaffende  Unterricht.”  167  So  much  so  that  in  Article  148  of  the 
German  Federal  Constitution  Arbeitsunterricht  is  given  the  meaning 
of  manual  training  obligatory,  side  by  side  with  civic  education,  for  all 
the  schools.168  Every  attempt  to  interpret  the  wording  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  in  the  broader  sense  is  foreclosed  by  the  official  statement  to 
the  contrary  by  Staatssekretaer  Herr  Schulz  before  the  Federal  Con¬ 
vention.169 

In  France  and  in  England  the  tendency  to  constrict  the  term  activity 
has  been  pretty  much  the  same.  It  is  believed  here  to  be  a  fair  asser¬ 
tion  that  activity  method  has  been  prevalently  intended  by  the  activ¬ 
ists  to  mean  wholehearted  activity  purposive  of  creating  ponderable 
values  primarily  of  a  material  nature.170  It  is  this  particular  version 
of  the  activity  method  that  the  present  section  of  our  discussion  will 
deal  with. 

The  reasons  advanced  in  support  of  the  view  range  all  the  'way 
between  the  exploratory  purposes  and  the  communist  motto,  "Who 
does  not  labor  must  not  eat,”  171  put  forward  to  catch  the  workman’s 
imagination  and  sympathy. 

To  mention  the  chief  contentions,  the  first  place  is  to  be  given  to 
the  realistic  claim.  It  practically  permeates  the  whole  of  the  argu¬ 
ment,  however  fluctuating.  That  the  school  be  true  to  real  life,  it  must, 
it  is  pleaded,  be  the  scene  of  physical  activity  of  the  child,  completely 
or  only  preferably,  as  the  case  may  be.  While  working  with  their 
hands  children  accumulate  first  hand  knowledge  of  the  world  of  things. 
They  learn  any  amount  of  useful  information  about  peculiarities  of 
main  specimens  of  raw  material  such  as  wood,  metals,  etc.,  at  the  same 
time  as  they  learn  how  to  work  these  into  usable  objects.  Learning 
by  mere  looking  at  or  listening  about  those  can  never  be  of  the  same 
benefit  to  the  student.  Only  life  can  teach  life.  As  Mohammed  had 

1“7  I.e.,  industrial  education  rather  than  cultural,  disinterested  one. 

368  See  The  New  Constitutions  of  Europe  by  McBain  and  Rogers;  Garden 
City,  New  York,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  1922,  p.  205. 

380  Rkz.  (Reichsschulkonferenz),  p.  613. 

3,0  Reichsschulkonferenz,  pp.  564,  565,  601;  187-211,  290-295;  550-555;  586,  602, 
609-611;  511,  512.  Cf.  Bericht-Kuehnel,  ibid.,  pp.  160-172. 

3,3  Cf.  Rkz.,  p.  207. 
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to  walk  over  to  the  mountain  which  would  not  go  to  him,  so  the  school 
must  go  to  life  since  life  does  not  come  to  the  school  with  complete¬ 
ness.172 

The  straight  road  to  real  life  is  that  of  shop  work  and  agriculture. 
Simultaneously,  it  is  the  wholesome  route  to  pilot  the  child  away  from 
the  sickly,  barren  intellectualism  with  which  the  conventional  school 
is  saturated.173  The  school  of  mechanical  methods  of  discipline  and 
learning  on  whose  benches  “students  wear  out  their  wits  as  well  as 
their  trousers”  is  not  such  a  dear  place  to  give  up.  To  save  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  children  from  getting  “as  threadbare  as  their  elbows,”  their 
inventive  powers  and  creative  instincts  are  to  be  set  at  work  in  work¬ 
shops  affiliated  with  the  schools.174 

Still  better,  in  order  to  remove  from  the  school  every  trace  of  insti¬ 
tutionalism  and  to  make  it  a  perfect  copy  of  life,  the  young  must  be 
placed  in  public  homes  on  the  edges  of  the  large  cities.  There  they 
shall  “grow  up  to  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  economically  productive 
activity  (gardening,  workshops,  household  management  and  cookery). 
The  school  is  best  associated  with  the  management  of  an  estate  and 
subsequently  organized  as  an  industrial  school,  so  that  the  pupils  may 
experience  the  simplest  forms  of  all  economic  life  and  manual  activi¬ 
ties  in  an  environment  that  is  genuine,  healthy,  and  natural,  that  de¬ 
velops  the  social  sense,  and  gives  scope  to  the  individual  to  find  himself 
by  his  own  activity.”  175  Labor  shall  alternate  there  with  recreational 
exercises  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  the  earliest  Dionysian  festivi¬ 
ties  of  the  rural  Greece.176  In  that  manner  all  round,  harmonious 
development  of  the  child  will  be  assured,  his  toil  and  joy  bearing  all  the 
significance  of  the  immediate  as  opposed  to  the  deferred  which  is  alien 
to  child’s  nature. 

This  school  of  experience  must  be  at  the  same  time  the  school  of 
production.  Type  of  production  can  be  determined  by  the  needs  of 
the  school  or  by  orders  from  without.  “Instruction  must  naturally 
dispense  with  limited  objectives  and  preconceived  articulation,  and 
must  in  the  main  be  incidental,  schooling  through  production  being  a 

173Cf.  Ferriere,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  II,  p.  315  f. 

1,5  See  Rkz.  pp.  195,  1 96  f .,  202  f.,  480  f.,  595  f. ;  Compagnons,  op.  cit.,  v.  I, 
p.  62  f. ;  Conference  on  New  Ideals  in  Education,  1919,  p.  6f. 

1.4  Conference  (England),  op.  cit.,  p.  13  f. 

1.5  See  Yearbook,  op.  cit.,  p.  532.  Cf.  Projet  de  Lepelletier,  in  Duruy,  Albert: 
L’Instruction  publique  et  la  revolution.  Paris,  1882.  Also  Oestreich,  P.  Die 
Schule  zur  Volkskultur,  cit. 

m  Cf.  Rkz.  p.  595  f- 
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method  opposed  to  method.”  177  The  function  of  education  is  declared 
to  be  to  direct  the  forces  of  national  production.  “The  universal  de¬ 
mand  for  fuller  life  and  wider  opportunities  is  one  which  must  be  met. 
Fuller  life  implies  economic  freedom.  This  can  only  be  secured  by 
complete  reorganization  of  the  machinery  of  production  and  the  trans¬ 
ference  of  economic  power  to  the  producers  themselves.  .  .  178 

Craft  training  does  not  only  educate  the  potential  producers  but 
also  can  best  evoke  or  develop  the  gift  of  invention  and  management. 
It  stimulates  visualization  and  prevision.  1 1  is  skill  of  hand  has  proved, 
it  is  held,  to  be  of  incalculable  value  to  many  a  pioneer  in  science, 
from  Daedalus  to  Archimedes,  from  Galileo  to  Newton.  The  creative 
crafts  have  still  further  claims  on  the  attention  of  educationists  as  pro¬ 
ductive  of  present  and  explanatory  of  past  forms  of  human  culture. 

The  locus  classicus  179  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  manual  work  un¬ 
questionably  is  the  closing  passage  of  the  address  by  Dr.  Seidel,  the 
veteran  protagonist  of  the  Arbeitsunterricht  in  the  sense  of  manual 
training.180  This  is  a  veritable  eulogy  of  the  hand.181 

Finally,  a  possible  complete  union  of  education  with  material  pro¬ 
duction  is  insisted  upon  as  the  surest  way  of  socialization  of  society. 
Physical  labor  performed  by  all  children  in  the  school  would  integrate 
them.  They  would  be  made  into  a  real  educational  community 
(Erziehungsgemeinschaft).  Through  the  school  which  would  have  cul¬ 
tivated  reverence  for  the  laboring  man,  a  strong  humanizing  influence 
would  go  into  many  a  walk  of  life  and,  eventually,  smooth  out  the 
ugly  phenomena  of  social  inequality  and  degrading  exploitation  of  man 
by  man.  The  school  organized  as  a  cooperative  group  for  work  and 
life  is  the  broadway  of  that  social  order  which,  if  the  word  “social¬ 
ism”  sounds  deterrent  to  many,  may  be  given  the  less  disturbing  name 
of  “economic  democracy.”  182  With  the  advent  of  this  all  the  virtues 
that  were  inherent  in  the  aboriginal  community  (Urzustand)  of  men, 
which  was  a  working  community,  would  have  been  restored. 

177  Year  Book,  op.  cit.,  p.  533. 

1,8  See  Conference,  op.  at.,  Introductory  address  by  Mr.  Bertram  Hawker 
and  the  address  by  Mr.  Henry  Wilson,  President  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts. 

1,0  Classical  passage. 

“"See  Rkz.,  p.  207.  “Arbeit!  Du  Heilbringerin,”  etc. 

181  Dr.  Robert  Seidel,  Zuerich,  has  been  championing  the  cause  of  manual 
training  in  pedagogical  literature  since  1885  when  he  published  a  book  entitled: 
“Der  Arbeitsunterricht,  eine  paedagogische  und  soziale  Notwendigkeit.” 

182See  Rkz.,  pp.  211  f.,  467  f.,  520  f.,  542,  549,  550,  565.  The  Tunes  (London), 
Educ.  Suppl.,  1  st  October,  1920. 
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§  2 

The  argument  above  may  be  conveniently  examined  from  three 
angles  corresponding  to  the  three  cardinal  contentions  that  are  readily 
detectable  therein.  Those  are  the  disciplinary  value  of  manual  work 
and  its  utility  as  the  right  method  both  to  train  the  young  to  meet 
the  sorrows  of  the  day  and  to  build  up  a  better  future  for  human  kind. 

With  regard  to  the  significance  of  manual  work  as  a  formative 
factor,  there  is  to  be  said  right  off  that  handwork  does  not  possess  a 
monopoly  of  general  transfer  to  all  the  rest  of  present  and  future  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  child  any  more  than  other  subjects  of  instruction  do.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  the  particular  beneficial  skills  and  habits  of  which  man¬ 
ual  training  is  productive,  these  are  applicable  only  to  situations  sim¬ 
ilar  in  whole  or  in  part  to  those  under  which  they  have  been  acquired. 

If  we  could  measure  in  advance  the  frequency  and  exigency  of  life 
situations  that  require  this  or  that  information  or  habit  or  skill  from 
the  individual  child,  then  we  would  be  in  a  position  to  furnish  him 
with  the  right  formative  school  work.  As  it  is,  we  can  only  affirm 
with  safety  that  the  school  having  manual  work  for  its  sole  subject 
matter  and  method  for  all  students  is  a  proposition  as  vicious  as,  if  not 
more  vicious  than,  the  school  of  unrelieved  abstract  learning  for  all. 
Incomplete  though  it  is,  the  testimony  of  experimental  psychology  is 
valid  enough  to  bear  out  the  position  that  manualism  should  never 
be  given  preference  over  intellectualism  by  virtue  of  its  formative 
effect.183 

Surely,  manual  work  can  be  employed  with  advantage  as  an  ex¬ 
ploratory  means  to  vocational  guidance.  This  presupposes  a  reason¬ 
ably  wide  variety  of  choice  as  well  as  an  intelligent  and  sympathetic 
observer  and  adviser.  It  is  an  injury  to  any  child  to  keep  him  occupied 
in  public  compulsory  school,  say,  with  tabouret  making  and  the  like 
any  longer  than  his  real  desire  for  multiple  physical  activity  or,  in  a 
minority  of  cases,  tentative  prevocational  training  warrants.184  There 
are  many  other  things  admitting  of  a  greater  degree  of  transfer  and 
greater  variety  and  intimacy  of  connections 185  that  he  may,  with 

183  See  Thorndike,  Educ.  Psychol.,  op.  cit.,  v.  II,  ch.  XII.  Also  his  “Mental 
Discipline  in  High  School  Studies,”  journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  Vol.  15, 
January  and  February,  1924.  Also  Judd,  C.  H.  Psychology  of  High  School 
Subjects,  “Theory  of  Transfer,”  Ch.  17;  Colvin,  S.  S.  Learning  Process,  Ch. 
14,  15,  16. 

184  Cf.  Rkz.,  p.  205. 

185  Cf.  Dewey,  John.  Human  Nature  and  Conduct,  p.  293. 
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pleasure,  or  at  least,  with  no  violent  disgust  learn  to  do  or  to  know 
while  at  school.  Forced  surfeit  with  bookbinding  is  to  the  student  of 
certain  mental  equipment  as  little  of  “living  learning’’  as  a  study  of  the 
origin  of  the  French  comedy  is  to  some  other  pupil. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  enlarge  upon  the  fictitiousness  of  any 
inordinate  power  of  manual  work  to  germinate  or  expand  the  general 
creative  ability  of  the  child.  It  has  become  enough  of  an  axiom  that 
there  is  no  patent  device  to  teach  that  child  to  have  a  fruitful  brain 
who  does  not  have  it.  Aeschylus  may  have  been  at  once  craftsman, 
designer  of  scenery  and  decoration,  engineer  and  artist.  But  all  this 
does  not  exhaustively  account  for  his  accomplishment  as  a  great 
dramatist.188 

Manual  training  is  denied  by  nature  the  miraculous  potency  of 
Moses’  staff.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  fully  conceded  that,  for 
instance,  intelligent  boys  who  helped  Socrates  when  he  busied  himself 
with  chiseling  or  whatever  was  his  craft 187  could  learn  any  number 
of  valuable  and  transferable  things.  The  same  could  happen  to  an 
apprentice  in  grinding  lenses  for  optical  instruments  who  could  have 
Spinoza  for  the  master.  As  things  stand  now  and  for  all  evidence  will 
continue  with  reference  to  the  recruitment  and  preparation  of  teachers 
of  handicrafts,  if  not  for  other  reasons,  manual  training  hardly  should 
be  given  a  rank  in  the  curriculum  other  than  that  which  comes  to  it 
simply  as  one  of  several  legitimate  forms  of  school  work.188  It  is 
highly  desirable,  indeed,  that  the  knowledge  which  the  school  imparts 
to  children  should  be  reaching  out  and  active.  But  manual  work  is  not 
the  only  nor  all-sided  way  to  go  about  the  matter. 

To  take  care  of  the  citizenship  aspect  of  manual  work,  perhaps, 
there  could  be  constructed  a  scheme  somewhat  along  the  lines  of  labor 
week  decreed  by  the  Agrarian  government  in  Bulgaria.  A  description 
of  that  is  found  in  Professor  William  F.  Russell’s  monograph,  “Schools 
in  Bulgaria.”  189  The  institution  of  labor  week  seems  to  have  had  some 

186 Cf.  Conference,  op.  cit.,  pp.  io-ii. 

187  See  La  Grande  Encyclopedic.  Socrate. 

168  Cf.  Rkz.,  pp.  150-160. 

189  See  Russell,  William  F.  Schools  in  Bulgaria.  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  1924,  p.  96.  “Following  ideas  similar  to  those  expressed  by  William 
James  in  his  famous  essay  on  the  moral  equivalent  of  war,  the  Agrarians 
conceived  the  idea  of  compelling  the  youth  of  Bulgaria  to  serve  their  country  for 
a  period  of  time,  not  by  military  service,  but  by  work.  As  a  result  every  Bul¬ 
garian  youth  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty  is  compelled  to  give  one 
period  of  eight  months  to  his  country.  During  this  time  he  is  housed  in  bar¬ 
racks,  supported  by  the  State.  .  .  .  The  purpose  is  first  to  teach  love  of  labor 
.and  love  of  counrty,  second  to  give  vocational  training  as  well. 

In  addition  to  the  longer  period,  each  citizen  up  to  the  age  of  fifty  must  each 
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good  points.  Unfortunately  it  was  one  of  those  right  things  that  came 
from  the  wrong  side.  It  was  also,  apparently,  compromised  by  the 
high-handed  way  in  which  it  was  introduced  into  practice. 

In  point  of  joy  and  happiness  accompanying  work  at  the  school 
of  productive  labor,  as  it  is  being  asserted,  the  fact  must  be  noted  that 
production  and  joy  under  modern  economic  conditions,  cannot  very 
well  travel  in  the  same  boat  and  not  capsize  it.  Adam  Smith’s  famous 
distinction  between  productive  and  non-productive  labor  still  holds 
true,  with  only  one  addition.  In  our  day,  as  it  was  in  his,  productive 
labor  is  what  results  in  vendable  or  usable  commodity  or  service.190 
Of  course,  manufactured  monstrosities  and  botched  products  may  be 
consumed  by  the  school  itself.  But  to  produce  marketable  goods, 
painstaking  craftsmanship  or  highly  specialized  division  of  labor  is 
necessary.  Both  mean  facing  drudgery,  self-denial  and  boredom.  A 
production  school  cannot  be  run  with  students  working  only  when  they 
please,  as  they  please,  and  if  they  please.  Art  objects,  of  which  we  are 
told,  if  made  by  pupils  otherwise  than  with  laborious  completion,  would 
be  hardly  anything  but  savage  art.  Moreover,  allowing  for  the  mud¬ 
dling  of  a  beginner,  children  should  be  habituated  to  think  that  what¬ 
ever  is  worth  doing  is  worth  doing  well,  and  that  a  thing  is  not  done 
unless  it  is  done  well.  They  should  not  be  encouraged  to  practice 
quackery  or  grow  into  the  habit  of  clumsy,  careless  amateurishness  with 
“That’s  good  enough,”  and  “That  will  do”  for  their  code  of  vocational 
honesty. 

Relative  values  are  to  be  considered  in  school  organization.  Child¬ 
hood  and  youth  are  periods  of  life  that  should  be  sheltered  for  the 
development  of  personality  rather  than  enrolled  into  collective  cooper¬ 
ation  in  the  maintenance  of  society  or  production  of  its  goods.191 
“Urzustand”  192  with  its  child  enslavement  has  no  appeal  to  us.  Lib¬ 
erty,  equality  and  brotherhood  among  primitive  men  existed  largely 

year  give  two  weeks  of  service  to  the  State.  Some  work  the  roads,  others  clean 
up  the  towns,  the  artist  paints  his  pictures,  the  artisan  plies  his  trade.  The  prod¬ 
ucts  are  the  property  of  the  State.  No  one  is  exempt. 

The  schools,  with  national  purposes  always  in  view,  do  their  part.  Two  weeks 
in  each  year  are  labor  weeks.  Pupils  and  teachers  doff  their  uniforms.  Out  on 
the  streets  they  go.  They  clean  the  village,  whitewash  the  school,  lay  concrete 
walks,  make  school  gardens.  In  this  way,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  they  teach 
the  joy  of  labor  and  love  of  the  country.” 

190  See  Smith,  Adam.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Wealth  of  Nations.  Ed.  by  Edwin 
Cannan.  New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1904,  Book  II,  Ch.  3  (of  the 
accumulation  of  capital  or  of  productive  and  unproductive  labor). 

191  Cf.  Yearbook,  op.  cit.,  p.  534. 

192  Primordial  condition  of  man. 
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in  Rousseau’s  imagination  and  very  little  in  fact.  This  is  an  instance 
of  good  old  times  which  are  good  because  they  are  gone. 

If  on  the  other  hand  production  would  exact  from  children  more 
of  physical  work  than  it  would  be  wise  to  impose  upon  most  of  them, 
the  unavoidable  minute  specialization,  on  the  other  hand,  would  aid 
the  education  for  cooperation  but  little.  A  premature  overburdening  of 
a  child  with  monotonous  manual  work,  though  it  be  making  school 
paraphernalia,  has  no  virtue  over  the  choking  him  with  Latin,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  case  of  the  student  who 


“.  .  .  .  only  feels  the  flush  and  joy  of  life 
If  (he)  can  start  fresh  quarry  every  day.”  193 

In  a  word,  the  reality  of  the  service  of  manual  work  to  a  better 
general  training  of  the  child  invites  considerable  limitation  and  doubt. 

Now  to  go  over  to  weighing  its  assistance  in  meeting  the  demands 
of  current  social  life. 

Is  the  school  of  production  a  scheme  truest  to  life? 

To  say  it  once  more,194  the  term  "life”  is  an  ill-defined  ensemble. 
Unattended  by  elaborate  qualifications  it  is  a  metaphysical  term.  It 
permits,  therefore,  of  being  used  as  a  dress  for  dissimilar  bodies  of 
concepts.  These  vary  with  our  individual  mental  and  physical  make-up 
and  experience.  We  differ  from  one  another  as  respects  the  meaning 
we  attach  to  the  word  life  in  our  uncorrected  thinking,  not  less  than 
poets  do  in  their  definitions  of  life.195 

Perhaps  we  can  clear  up  the  ground  for  mooting  the  argument  by 
conceding  that  under  the  post-war  desolation  in  belligerent  Europe 

103  Schiller.  Wilhelm  Tell,  III,  i. 

See  above,  Ch.  I,  section  3. 

105  Says  Shakespeare : 

“Life  is  but  a 
Walking  shadow, — a  poor  player 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage, 

And  then  is  heard  no  more . 

It  is  a  tale 

Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 

Signifying  nothing.” 

(Macbeth,  IV,  5) 

To  Wordsworth’s  mind, 

“A  wind-swept  meadow 
Mimicking  a  troubled  sea, 

Such  is  life.” 

(Hermit  Cell,  I II) 

In  words  of  Alfred  de  Musset, 

“Life  is  short,  a  little  love,  a  little  dreaming,  and  then,  Good  day; 

Life  is  vain,  a  little  hope,  a  little  hate,  and  then,  Good  night.” 
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it  was  natural  to  believe  the  realistic  policy  to  be  the  speediest  rebuild¬ 
ing  of  the  world  that  lay  in  ruins.  Necessity  knows  no  law.  As  a 
reparation  philosophy  of  education,  so  to  speak,  it  was  all  right  to 
insist,  for  example,  that  house-building  crafts  should  be  the  method 
and  primary  goal  of  school  education.196 

The  unemployed  or  underpaid  adult  workman,  however,  would  very 
likely  object  to  the  scheme.  In  reality  it  is  tantamount  to  robbing 
Peter  to  pay  Paul.  It  seems  also  that  if  we  keep  the  role  of  the  public 
school  in  proper  perspective  and  remember  that  it  is  a  trustee  not 
only  for  born,  but  in  a  degree  also  for  unborn  generations,  we  can 
derive  a  very  enlightening  suggestion  from  a  Chinese  custom.  The 
old-fashioned  Chinese  would  pay  his  doctor  only  for  the  time  he  is 
well.  Taking  the  productive  school  as  a  general  proposition,  should 
we  not  have  in  mind  education  for  wholesome,  steady  evolution  rather 
than  for  reparation?  The  manufacturing  of  war  munitions,  as  we 
know,  was  set  upon  a  colossal  scale  with  surprising  swiftness.  The 
hardest  part  of  it  was  the  organization  side.  The  training  of  workers 
for  the  detailed  job  presented  no  difficulties,197  though  resources  in  the 
skilled  workers  were  of  great  significance.  But  the  hardest  of  all  has 
proved  to  be  the  forestalling  of  war.  For  that  job  there  have  not  been 
available  enough  adequately  prepared  workers.  To  take  a  metaphor 
from  the  Boy  Scouts,  the  growing  citizen  should  know  what  to  do  if  a 
fire  breaks  out,  should  have  an  elementary  knowledge  of  first  aid.  Yet 
it  is  still  more  important  that  he  should  be  able  to  cooperate  in  ruling 
out  all  controllable  untoward  accidents. 

Furthermore,  the  advocates  of  the  production  school  repeat  the 
error  of  Adam  Smith,  to  refer  to  him  again.  Fie  confused  wealth  and 
welfare  when  he  thought  of  wealth  wholly  in  terms  of  material  opu¬ 
lence.  Certainly,  the  importance  of  material  plenitude  must  not  be 

189 Cf.  Conference,  op.  cit.,  pp.  3-6;  also  pp.  130-132. 

“Every  new  house  in  every  district  should  be  a  practical  building  school 
for  a  certain  number  of  scholars.  They  should  learn  practical  geometry  by 
helping  to  set  out  the  site  and  the  foundations.  They  should  help  to  dig  the 
trenches  for  drains  and  concrete,  sieve  the  mortar,  carry  bricks  and  learn 
to  lay  them,  help  to  cut  joists  and  rafters  and  nail  them.  They  should  make 
simple  doors  and  shutters  and  shelves,  set  up  the  fences  and  hang  the  gates, 
lay  the  tiles,  putty  and  windows,  do  the  color  washing  and  the  painting.  .  .  . 
For  all  these  houses  we  need  furniture.  All  the  local  carpenters’  shops  should 
become  local  schools  of  furniture,  affiliated  to  the  local  education  authorities. 

.  .  .  We  need  fabrics  of  all  kinds — linen,  cotton,  woolen.  Spinning  and  weaving 
schools  must  be  started.” 

197  Cf.  Readings  in  Economics  of  War.  The  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
Chicago,  1918.  ("Conversion  of  Industries  to  War  Production,”  especfpp.  166- 
172.) 
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minimized.  Ruskin  and  other  Christian  Socialists  were  wrong  on  this 
point.  After  all,  we  cannot  succeed  to  any  great  extent  in  building  gen¬ 
eral  culture  and  moral  progress  among  people  who  are  not  sufficiently 
fed.  At  the  same  time,  “production,  without  regard  to  fitness,  without 
consideration  of  quality  of  design  or  workmanship,  or  its  suitability  to 
the  market,  can  only  end  in  disaster."  Again,  it  is  essential  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  society  that  there  grow  not  only  production  but  also  buying 
capacity  of  the  general  run  of  people.  This  comes  with  the  perfection 
of  economic  and  political  organization.  For  that  reason,  a  bread¬ 
winning  education  must  not  overshadow  popular  intelligence  which 
always  is  a  better  method  of  conducting  social  affairs  than  “its  alterna¬ 
tives,  authority,  imitation,  caprice  and  ignorance,  prejudice  and  pas¬ 
sion.”  198  Of  all  tools,  there  must  never  be  neglected  the  tool  of 
universal  applicability  which,  in  colloquial  speech,  is  called  mind,  i.e., 
thinking.  The  fact  that  masses  do  not  see  better  than  to  seek  social 
reform  in  bloody  revolt  against  an  evil  which  they  are  unable  to 
locate  must  be  brought  home  to  anyone  who  is  inclined  to  slight  general- 
culture  and  overrate  productive  skills  in  school  education.  Contrary 
to  the  belief  of  Dr.  Seidel  and  his  friends,199  the  beautiful  medieval 
domes  do  not  owe  their  existence  entirely  to  handworkers.  Still  less 
likely  can  there  be  erected  by  hand  alone,  or  even  primarily  by  it,  the 
dome  of  democracy.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  pedagogue  sincerely  in 
sympathy  with  democracy  to  advise  people  accordingly  with  regard 
to  the  education  of  their  children  and  their  own. 

Partly  out  of  timidity  in  the  face  of  the  unmapped  social  develop¬ 
ments,  and  partly  because  of  confusion  of  vision  caused  by  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  war  and  the  post-war  upheaval,  many  an  educationist, 
cheek  by  jowl  with  certain  politicians,  came  forward  to  preconize  the 
valor  of  the  workman  beyond  all  proportion  to  what  was  due  him 
or  what  he  himself  would  ever  have  claimed  as  his.  By  workmen  they 
understood  industrial  worker,  manufacturer.  True  enough,  workmen 
achieved  much  in  the  war  and  in  peace.  For  instance,  according  to  the 
British  statistics,  three  quarters  of  the  British  army  has  been  provided 
by  the  workers.200  Nevertheless,  the  proclamation  to  the  effect  that  the 
workman  was  the  salt  of  the  earth  and  his  black  blouse  the  high¬ 
est  value  of  life,  or  the  demand  that  all  the  young  be  educated  and 
the  old,  if  possible,  re-educated  into  his  image  and  effigy  was  not 

“8  Dewey,  John.  Experience  and.  Nature,  op.  cit.,  p.  437.  Cf.  Rkz.,  p.  552. 

’"Cf.  Rkz.,  p.  610. 

200  Conference,  op.  cit.,  p.  3. 
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endorsed  by  the  intelligent  English  workmen.201  They  refused  to  regard 
their  state  of  manual  labour  as  not  leaving  any  room  for  perfection. 
Their  representatives  on  the  Committee  on  Adult  Education  appointed 
by  the  Minister  of  Reconstruction  joined  in  the  recommendation  that 
adult  education  promote  “deliberate  efforts  by  which  men  and  women 
attempt  to  satisfy  their  thirst  for  knowledge,  to  equip  themselves  for 
their  responsibilities  as  citizens  and  members  of  society  or  to  find 
opportunities  for  self-expression.’’  202  The  Committee  found  that  there 
was  a  wide  and  growing  demand  among  adults  for  education;  con¬ 
siderable  suspicion  of  “technical'’  education;  claim  for  the  recognition 
of  human  personality;  and  desire  to  become  “better  fitted  for  the 
responsibilities  of  membership  in  political,  social,  and  industrial 
organizations.’’ 203 

Indeed,  the  recognition  of  human  personality  in  every  man, 
worker  or  not  worker,  is  what  we  must  teach  in  school.204  Intelligent 
and  honest  workmen  do  not  strive  to  place  themselves  above  all  the 
rest  of  their  fellow-men.  It  would  not  be  astonishing  if  they  were  to 
become  nauseated  by  the  hypocritical  or  bizarre  exaggerative  laudations 
of  the  callous  hand  not  less  than  the  sound-minded  Roman  citizens 
presumably  were  by  the  oration  of  Senator  Menenius  delivered  on  the 
occasion  of  the  initiation  of  Caligula’s  stallion  into  the  office  of 
Senator.205  Anyway,  the  representatives  of  the  working  class  in  legisla¬ 
tive  bodies  are  prudently  refusing  to  support  the  idea  that  the  public 
school  should  be  a  school  of  manual  work,  by  manual  work  and  for 
manual  work. 

True  enough,  it  is  good  to  teach  the  children,  at  the  proper  time 
and  in  the  proper  measure,  how  to  fend  for  themselves.  It  is  good  for 
a  boy  to  know  how  to  mend  his  own  clothes  or  to  do  even  the  simplest 
cooking.  In  return,  his  sister  can  well  be  taught  some  simple  carpentry 
and  other  handwork  that  you  have  taught  a  boy.206  This  is  a  realistic 
policy.  Whether  it  is  economically  correct  cannot  be  decided  offhand. 
We  must  know  first  if  the  men  or  women  who  are  saving  a  bit  here 
and  there,  thanks  to  simple  crafts  they  have  learned  in  schools,  have 

201  Cf.  Rkz.,  p.  468. 

202  Adult  Education  Committee  Final  Report.  H.  M.  Stationary  Office, 
London,  1919,  Ch.  XIII  (Conclusions  and  Recommendations). 

203  Kandel,  I.  L.  Education  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  U.  S.  B.  of  Ed. 
Bulletin  No.  9,  1919,  pp.  67-70. 

204  Cf.  Williams,  Whiting.  The  Main  Springs  of  Men.  Scribners’  Sons,  New 
York. 

^Andreyev,  Leonid.  Horse  in  the  Senate.  A  Comedy  in  One  Act  (in 
Russian). 

206  Cf.  The  Times  (London),  Educ.  Suppl.  19  August,  1921. 
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not  come  out  of  school  with  crude,  untutored  minds,  and  therefore  fall 
an  easy  prey  to  “the  generalship  of  the  preapproach”  and  “the  di¬ 
plomacy  of  the  close”  prevailed  upon  them  by  every  unscrupulous  sales¬ 
man.207  Could  it  not  be  justly  called  a  good  way  to  educate  the 
young  for  realism  if  he  is  being  trained  to  exercise  critical  open- 
mindedness,  constructive  skepticism,  and  that  contempt  for  hypocrisy 
and  the  lie,  which  insists  upon  seeing  to  the  bottom  of  things  at  all 
costs.  The  Greek  would  call  this  euboulia.208  This  is  by  far  more 
important  than  for  every  one  to  know  all  the  fine  points  about 
malleability  or  ductility  of  some  metals  and  the  like. 

Further,  we  must  immunize  him  all  we  can  through  a  proper  train¬ 
ing  against  the  Idola  Fori  (idols  of  the  market-place)  of  which  Bacon 
speaks,  the  errors  arising  from  the  influence  exercised  over  the  mind  by 
mere  words.209  In  the  courts,  various  deliberative  assemblies  and  the 
press  nowadays  there  is  no  want  of  the  spiritual  descendants  of 
Gorgias,210  who  is  known  to  have  been  able  to  make,  through  his 
oratory,  anything  incredible  a  credible  thing,  to  embellish  the  hideous 
and  hide  fallacy  in  tropical  growths  of  dialectics.211 

A  very  great  service  to  the  recipient  of  school  education  and  to 
society  at  large  is  rendered  if  the  school  has  somehow  inoculated  the 
child  against  slipshod  thinking  or  against  what  the  French  term  “l’esprit 
d’escalier,”  212  in  the  broad  sense.  All  of  us  have  known  the  irritating 
feeling  which  comes  to  us  on  reflection  that  this  or  that  might  have 
been  much  better  said  or  done  in  our  dealing  with  other  people,  socially 
or  otherwise.  Even  in  our  personal  affairs  in  which,  as  a  rule,  we  tend 
to  be  more  careful  than  in  public  concerns,  it  may  not  always  be  im¬ 
material  whether  or  not  we  are  much  given  to  the  “esprit  d’escalier.” 
In  state  governing  this  has  wrought  untold  disasters.  It  causes  people 
to  extol  the  false  prophets  and  stone  the  true  ones.  As  the  Scriptures 
say: 

“And  again  he  sent  unto  them  another  servant;  and  at  him  they 
cast  stones,  and  wounded  him  in  the  head,  and  sent  him  away  shame¬ 
fully  handled.  And  again  he  sent  another;  and  him  they  killed,  and 
many  others;  beating  some,  and  killing  some.”  213 

207  Cf.  Whitehead,  Harold.  Principles  of  Salesmanship.  Seventh  printing. 
The  Ronald  Press  Company,  New  York,  1921,  esp.  Chs.  II,  X,  XVIII. 

2':s  Penetration,  cleverness  in  adopting  measures. 

209 Cf.  above  Ch.  I,  section  3:  the  residuo  and  derivazione. 

310  Greek  rhetorician  and  sophist. 

211  Cicero.  De  Partitione  Oratona,  3. 

212  Being  a  brilliant  talker  after  having  left  the  party. 

213  St.  Mark,  12,  3-5. 
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As  regards  the  advantage  of  handling  things  while  working  them 
at  a  shop  or  factory  affiliated  with  the  school,  over  classroom  learning, 
it  must  be  noted  that  machine  production  implies  the  minute  division 
of  labor  and  specialization  incompatible  with  much  learning  or  the 
general  mental  welfare  of  the  operative.  There  are,  we  are  told,  over 
four  hundred  and  fifty  operations  involved  in  making  the  upper  part 
of  a  shoe  and  each  of  these  is  performed  by  a  different  man  in  a  well- 
run  shop.  If  this  is  the  issue,  the  school  which  is  more  or  less  ade¬ 
quately  furnished  with  teaching  apparatus  doubtless  has  the  best  of 
it  over  factory  and  shop  learning. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated  that  the  injurious  monotony 
and  narrowness  of  jobs  absorbing  the  majority  of  the  members  of  an 
industrial  community  sets  up  the  task  for  the  school  to  undo  the 
deleterious  effect  of  the  division  of  labor.  We  cannot  talk  seriously 
about  doing  away  with  it  altogether.  As  Rousseau  himself  has  cor¬ 
rectly  observed,  the  division  of  labor  is  a  product  of  civilization.214 
It  has  not  been  forced  upon  us  by  capitalism  as  sometimes  is  unjustly 
asserted.  Aristotle  has  seen  in  it  “the  great  practical  characteristic 
of  social  union.  In  order  to  allow  each  worker  to  devote  himself  to 
the  exclusive  production  of  one  of  the  various  indispensable  materials 
of  human  life,  the  other  necessary  productions  must  first  be  inde¬ 
pendently  accumulated;  so  as  to  allow  the  simultaneous  satisfaction  of 
all  the  personal  wants  by  means  of  gift  or  exchange.”  215  According 
to  Adam  Smith,  the  division  of  labor  making  for  opulence  flows  from 
the  natural  propensity  of  men  to  “barter  with  one  another.”  216  Be  that 
as  it  may,  we  cannot  hope  for  the  near  future  to  see  everyone  engaged 
in  joyous  labor  and  beautiful  craftsmanship  of  one  kind  or  another. 
Anatole  France  did  not  feel  that  he  could  expect  this  to  be  realized 
in  his  socialistic  community  under  the  Utopian  Federation  of  the 
Peoples  of  Europe  of  the  year  2270. 217  For  all  we  know  now,  we  can 
reasonably  hope  for  the  industrial  worker  only  “a  leisure  which  shall 
be  longer,  richer,  and  well  adorned  with  municipal  amenities.”  218  It 
is  the  momentous  residual  office  of  the  school  to  help  the  worker  both 
by  school  and  post  school  education  for  general  culture  to  achieve 
leisure  and  its  use  in  the  way  which  will  continually  lead  him  on  to 

211  Op.  cit.,  p.  165. 

215 Comte,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  II,  p.  135. 

“"Smith,  Adam.  Lectures  on  Justice,  Police,  Revenue  and  Arms.  Ed.  by 
Edwin  Cannan,  Oxford,  1896,  part  II. 

217  See  France,  Anatole.  Sur  la  pierre  blanche. 

218  Russell,  Bertrand,  op.  cit.,  p.  84. 
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perfection.  Then  and  only  then  will  the  group  relationships  improve 
and  the  shocking  hazards  and  crying  injustices  of  our  social  and 
political  life  diminish. 

Social  life  calls  for  action  and  service.  These  cannot  be  accom¬ 
plished  singly  by  either  head  or  hand.219  However,  since  in  the  school 
as  elsewhere  we  cannot  serve  equally  well  two  masters,  the  precedence 
must  be  granted  to  intellectual  cultivation  over  the  hand  training.  A 
policy  such  as  this  is  more  likely  than  its  reverse  to  educate  man  to  be 
“a  better  companion  to  himself  through  life”  and  ‘‘a  more  efficient  force 
in  his  contacts  with  his  fellow-men.”  220 

The  last  of  the  three  points  advanced  by  the  partisans  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  school  is  the  crucial  one.  It  is  maintained  that  the  school  of 
physical  activity,  or  more  accurately,  handwork,  above  any  other 
contrivance  integrates  maturing  citizens.  This  raises  the  issue  as  to 
whether  or  not  social  coeducation  is  possible  under  other  learning  con¬ 
ditions  than  manual  work.  Are  the  pedagogues,  who  together  with 
the  German  leading  Social-Democrats  think  the  “Arbeitsgemein- 
schaft”  221  to  be  the  only  road  toward  the  socialistic  “Lebensgemein- 
schaft,”  222  right  or  wrong? 

It  may  be  of  service  to  take  note  of  the  distinction  that  Ferdinand 
Toennies  makes  between  “Gemeinschaft”  (community,  indivisible 
alliance)  and  “Gesellschaft”  (corporation,  company).  The  first  is 
created  by  a  more  intimate,  thoroughgoing,  inward  cohesion  than  the 
second. 223  It  seems  that  “Gemeinschaft”  can  be  wedded  to  “Arbeit” 
only  if  the  combination  is  to  mean  a  “Bederafsgemeinschaft,”  224  that 
is,  a  “community  for  the  occasion.”  The  mere  fact  that  a  certain 
group  of  workers  are  engaged  in  a  certain  industrial  undertaking,  or 
in  the  same  line  of  industry,  for  that  matter,  does  not  socialize  them 
beyond  the  degree  where  the  wage  earning  interest  brings  them 
together.  They  may  go  into  collective  bargaining  or  on  strike.  They 
go  apart,  each  the  way  he  finds  best  as  soon  as  he  sees  it  or  thinks  he 
does.  Karl  Marx  has  erroneously  considered  them  a  solidly  welded 
mass.  They  are  divided  by  strata  and  within  a  stratum. 

There  is  no  miraculous  coagulating  power  in  factory  labor  despite 

2,9  Cf.  Rkz.,  p.  541. 

220  The  New  York  Times.  Editorial:  “Textbook  Education,”  February  15, 
1926. 

“'Community  through  working. 

222  Thoroughgoing  community  of  life. 

223  See  Toennies,  Ferdinand.  Gemeinschaft  und  Gesellschaft.  August  Baltzer, 
Berlin,  1891. 

224  Cf.  Rkz.,  p.  520. 
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all  the  implications  that  it  carries  with  it.  The  school  shop  hardly 
can  work  miracles  which  the  factory  is  denied.  When  people,  even 
the  members  of  the  League  of  the  Resolved  School  Reformers,  do 
speak  in  earnest  about  “our  children,”  in  a  collective  sense,  it  is  always 
a  case  of  Bedarfsgemeinschaft,  an  association  ad  hoc.  Outside  of  it 
there  is  “my  child,”  “his  child,”  and  not  “our  children.”  And  children 
very  well  know  it  and  act  accordingly.  To  integrate  them  to  a  rea¬ 
sonable  degree  through  manual  work  into  socially  minded  citizens  is 
a  hopeless  task  under  conditions  of  unsocialized  society.  Even  a 
boarding  farm-school  with  division  of  labor  reduced  to  the  minimum 
cannot  achieve  integration  by  means  of  handwork  alone.  Other  means 
must  be  employed.225 

Honore  de  Balzac  has  somewhere  said  in  his  “Histoire  des  Treize” 
that  though  equality  may  be  recognized  as  a  right,  no  human  power 
can  convert  it  into  a  fact.226  The  truth  of  this  is  open  to  question 
from  one  side.  Indeed,  is  it  not  in  the  power  of  anyone  who  is  in  a 
position  to  enjoy  privileges  not  to  abuse  them  and  renounce  them  in 
part  or  full?  Is  it  not  possible,  without  embarking  upon  unfeasible 
projects  such  as  forming  humanity  into  a  huge  mendicant  order  and 
the  like,  to  mitigate  the  rough  storm  of  life  to  the  unfit  born  or  to 
the  fit,  while  he  is  unhardened  and  helpless?  This  is  possible  since  it 
is  being  done.  To  convert  one’s  self  to  this  belief  is  the  only  sure 
kind  of  social  revolution,  as  Henrik  Ibsen  wants  to  convince  us.227 
Or,  as  the  late  Paul  Natorp,  the  great  Neo-Kantianer  and  illustrious 
pedagogue,  taught,  Sozial-Idealismus  is  the  necessary  precondition  of 
durable  socialism.228 

Not  only  are  bread-winning  associations  unable  to  integrate  us 
deeply  enough,  but  also  any  other  temporary  alliances.  Brotherhood- 
in-arms,  both  within  nations  and  among  nations,  has  markedly  failed 
in  this  regard  as  we  all  know.  Applying  all  this  to  the  activity  school 
we  cannot  prudently  rely  upon  even  an  activity  school  conceived  in  a 

226  Cf.  Belohoubek,  Viktor.  Die  oesterreichiscbe  Bmideser^iebungsanstalten. 
Wien,  1924  (rev.  ed.,  1925). 

226  Balzac,  Honore.  La  Comedie  Humaine.  Etudes  de  Moeurs:  Scenes  de  la 
vie  Parisienne,  1.  Histoire  des  Treize.  Paris,  Louis  Conrad,  v.  13,  1. 

227  See  his  Wild  Duck,  Brand,  Enemy  of  the  People. 

“Natorp,  Paul.  Sozial-Idealismus;  neuen  Richtlinien  Sozialer  Erziehung, 
Berlin,  J.  Springer,  1920;  see  also  his  address,  Reichsschulkonferenz,  pp.  173- 
186  (esp.  Grundsatz  der  Einheit  and  Grundsatz  der  Gemeinschaft) ;  also  pp. 
545-550;  also  his  Allgemeine  Paedagogik.  N.  G.  Elwert,  Marburg,  1905;  Philo¬ 
sophic,  ihr  Problem  und  ihre  Probleme,  Goettingen,  191 1;  Deutsche  Weltberuf; 
geschichtsphilosophische  Richtlinien.  E.  Diedrichs,  Jena,  1918. 
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broader  sense  229  than  manual  production  school.  Even  the  “Erlebnis- 
schule”  230  would  not  make  a  consummate  socializing  institution  if 
the  “Erlebnisgemeinschaft”  does  not  go  farther  than  partnership  in 
experimenting,  in  adventures.  Still  something  else  and  more  vital  is 
necessary. 

This  is  community  of  beliefs,  upon  which  Comte  profoundly  dis¬ 
coursed.  To  say  with  Emerson,  “in  the  famous  dispute  with  the 
Nominalists,  the  Realists  had  a  good  deal  of  reason.  General  ideas  are 
essences.’’ 231  Only  when  there  is  present  a  common  ideal,  a  common 
ultimate  goal  (feste  Zielsetzung),232  is  there  a  real  community  (Gemein- 
schaft).  Only  as  the  individual  member  of  society  breaks  off  from 
the  philosophy  “every  fellow  for  himself  in  this  wicked  world’’  and 
develops  a  liking  for  creating  rather  than  for  possessing,  socialization 
of  society  really  advances.  Rousseau  missed  the  point  when  he  declared 
that  the  first  fence  with  which  the  first  private  landowner  pent  up  his 
property  had  ruined  the  blissful  condition  of  primitive  man.  Grant¬ 
ing,  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  the  felicitous  primitive  condition  of 
man  had  really  existed,  it  was  destroyed  not  by  the  enclosure,  of  course, 
but  by  the  desire,  belief  that  had  brought  it  about.  The  contention 
that  the  only  welfare  for  the  body  social  lay  in  converting  all  private 
ownership  of  means  of  production  into  a  communal  concern,  or  into 
actual  communal  property  cannot  result  in  anything  but  havoc  and 
dire  misery  for  the  majority  as  long  as  there  are  the  Ananiases 233 
among  men.  It  is  difficult  to  refute  Rudolf  Steiner  who  holds  that  the 
chaotic  condition  of  our  public  life  comes  from  the  disorder  of  our 
beliefs.234 

A  nation  is  a  unit,  thanks  to  common  memory,  common  hope, 
common  intellectual  nourishment,  or  as  the  German  puts  it,  unity  of 
cultural  consciousness  (Einheit  des  Kulturbewusstseins). 235  But  it  is 
a  rather  loose  ensemble.  Within  a  nation  man  can  well  gratify,  in  the 
words  of  Kant,  his  “tendency  to  enter  into  society,  conjoined,  however, 
with  an  accompanying  resistance  which  continually  threatens  to  dis- 

220  What  Aristotle  called  the  poetical  activity,  i.e.,  productivity  of  all  sorts; 
see  Compagnons,  v.  I.,  p.  20. 

220  School  of  experiencing. 

231  Essays,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  220. 

232  Cf.  Rkz.,  p.  588. 

233  Acts,  5. 

234  Steiner,  Rudolf.  The  Threefold  Commonwealth.  Authorized  translation. 
The  Threefold  Publ.  Association,  New  York. 

215  Cf.  Chamberlain,  Houston  Stewart.  The  Foundations  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  Transl.  from  the  German.  2V.  J.  Lane  Co.,  New  York,  191 1,  p.  297. 
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solve  this  society.”  236  It  would  be  good  to  have  something  more  solid. 
This  can  come  to  pass  only  with  an  increase  in  the  solidarity  of  our 
ideals.  Henry  IV,237  the  popular  Gascon  King  of  France,  a  good- 
hearted  and  indulgent  sovereign,  is  reputed  to  have  sought  to  cement 
his  kingdom  by  enabling  every  French  family  to  have  a  chicken  dinner 
on  Sundays.  Probably,  this  plan  could  be  perfected  by  educational 
provision  that  would  reasonably  insure  the  disposition  to  do  good,  on 
the  side  of  the  man  fed  up  into  fine  fettle.  In  addition,  to  paraphrase 
citoyen  Brotteaux  in  Anatole  France’s  famous  novel  on  the  French 
Revolution,238  the  people  easily  get  more  hungry  for  a  spectacle  of 
other  people’s  pain  than  for  bread.  This  is  to  be  weeded  out  first. 

On  the  whole,  there  are  two  ways  of  promoting  integration  of  men. 
One  is  that  of  interest.  To  work  it,  man  must  be  persuaded  that  his 
own  interest  coincides,  in  the  long  run,  with  the  social  good.  This  is 
very  hard  to  demonstrate  in  many  cases.  Another  lies  in  curbing  one's 
excessive  appetites,  in  sacrifice.  This  appears  to  be  the  only  promis¬ 
ing  way.  The  school  should  strive  to  educate  the  young  to  frequent 
the  road  that  opens  with  the  sign-board  saying:  ‘‘Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself.”  239 

§  3 

Manualism  and  intellectualism  employ  the  same  Procrustian  prin¬ 
ciple.  The  entire  difference  between  the  two  consists,  perhaps,  in  that 
with  the  first  the  legs  of  the  victims  are  being  cut  off,  whereas,  with 
the  second,  they  are  being  stretched  to  adapt  them  to  the  length  of  the 
bed.  Fundamentally  both  are  vicious  in  one  and  the  same  respect. 
Both  try  to  build  the  school  on  the  principle  “idem  cuique”  240  instead  of 
on  that  of  “suum  cuique.”  241  Considering  the  general  curve  of  dis¬ 
tribution  of  intelligence,  manualism  is  likely  oftener  to  put  the  saddle 
on  the  wrong  horse  than  its  match  in  educational  overdrawing.  But 
since  it  is  the  attacking  party  it  has  the  lustre  of  fiery  anger  about  it. 
Many  people  mistake  it  for  the  sacred  wrath  of  truth  itself.  Never¬ 
theless,  ruling  out  advertising  and  politics,  the  impetus  of  the  attack, 
and  still  more  the  receptivity  with  which  its  salvo  is  met  among  the 
onlooking  public  are  significant  and  must  not  be  dismissed  with  mere 
speaking  back.  A  word  or  two  of  explanation  can  well  be  attached 
thereto. 

238  Op.  cit.,  p.  10  (fourth  proposition). 

237  1553-1610. 

238  Les  dieux  ont  soif. 

239  St.  Mark,  12,  31.  240  The  same  to  everybody. 
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It  is  noteworthy  that  the  English  ’’activists”  have  shown  much 
less  indignation  over  intellectualism,  i.e.,  misconstructed  liberal  educa¬ 
tion,  than  their  French  and,  particularly,  German  colleagues,  of  whom 
some,  as  we  saw,  went  crusading  against  any  kind  of  liberal  education. 
This  is  not  an  accidental  element  in  the  situation.  To  put  it  straight, 
the  intensity  and  volume  of  criticism  against  the  humanistic  secondary 
school  observable  in  the  countries  in  question  is  directly  proportional 
to  the  degree  in  which  it  has  been  the  class  school  for  the  offspring  of 
the  upper  middle  class  and  the  upper  class.  It  has  been  rigourously 
exclusive  in  Germany,  somewhat  less  undemocratic  in  France,  and  still 
less  so  in  England,  again  in  direct  proportion  to  the  rigidity  of  social 
stratification  itself. 

The  crux  of  the  matter  is  that  the  institution  is  held  responsible  for 
the  mistakes  inflicted  upon  it.  The  school  of  liberal  education  has  been 
made  into  the  screw-plate  and  wire-gauge  of  the  ruling  machinery. 
To  be  incorporated  into  the  machinery  one  had  willy-nilly  to  pass 
through  the  gauge.  F'or  that  it  has  been  hated  by  the  unfit  privileged 
whom  they  would  squeeze  through  at  any  cost  242  to  his  well  being  and 
by  the  fit  unprivileged  who  was  refused  his  chance.  The  story  of  its 
decay  runs  parallel  with  the  disintegration  of  all  social  institutions 
whose  normal  evolution  and  growth  has  been  violated  by  the  vested 
interests.  If  it  has  become  unfruitful  anywhere  and  in  any  degree,  the 
explanation  seems  to  be  always  the  same. 

The  history  of  liberal  education  has  known  many  an  ebb  and  flow. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  humanistic  secondary  schools,  everyone 
must  concede,  with  Nietzsche,  that  “they  are  our  institutions;  that  they 
have  not  become  a  part  of  ourselves  by  mere  accident,  and  were  not 
laid  upon  us  like  a  garment;  but  that  they  are  living  monuments  of 
important  steps  in  the  progress  of  civilization.  .  .  .”  243 

Originally,  they  were  the  schools  for  the  real  elite.  They  suited 
it  well  and  flourished  as  long  as  their  clientele  remained  elite  by  native 
endowment  and  not  by  virtue  of  legal  heritage  or  police  regulations. 
They  would  deteriorate  with  the  mental  decline  and  decomposition  of 
the  group  which  had  had  for  some  time  the  natural  right  to  command 
the  service  of  the  humanistic  secondary  school,  but  having  lost  it, 

242 Cf.  Compagnons,  v.  I,  p.  55. 

243  Nietzsche,  Friedrich.  On  the  Future  of  Our  Educational  Institutions. 
Translated,  with  introduction,  by  J.  M.  Kennedy.  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York, 
191 1,  p.  9. 
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egotistically  wanted  to  preserve  the  privileged  social  status,  where 
liberal  education  naturally  fitted,  by  means  of  hereditary  usurpation. 
Later  on,  the  circulation  of  the  elite  would  assert  itself  again,  and  the 
plebeian  elite  would  more  violently  or  less  violently  displace  the  self- 
perpetuating  sycophants  who  had  long  over-stayed  their  turn.  With 
time,  the  process  would  repeat  itself. 

We  have  no  dependable  figures  to  illustrate  this,  but  it  seems  to  be 
a  legitimate  inference  from  the  general  social  history  of  Europe.  There 
have  been  established  by  Galton  and  his  school  certain  facts  on  the 
continuance  of  high  ability  and  eminence  in  some  families.  But  the 
history  of  social  developments  upholds,  in  the  last  instance,  Pareto’s 
assertion  to  the  effect  that  aristocracies,  military,  religious,  commercial 
and  plutocratic,  alike,  do  not  last.  “It  is  incontrovertible  that  they 
disappear,  due  to  whatever  may  be  the  cause.  History  is  the  cemetery 
of  aristocracies.”  247 

Socrates,  whose  sons  are  described  by  Aristotle  as  dull  and  fatuous, 
is  not  the  only  illustrious  man  who  has  been  an  unfortunate  father. 
Plutarch,  in  his  time,  observed  that  “.  .  .  a  certain  loftiness  and 
natural  gallantry  of  spirit  is  wont  to  fill  the  breasts  of  those  who  are 
born  of  illustrious  parents.  Of  which  Diophantus,  the  young  son  of 
Themistocles,  is  a  notable  instance.  .  .  245  In  general,  to  borrow 

from  Dewey,  “intelligence  is  not  something  possessed  once  for  all.  It 
is  in  constant  process  of  forming,  and  its  retention  requires  constant 
alertness  in  observing  consequences,  an  open-minded  will  to  learn  and 
courage  in  re-adjustment.”  246 

All  this  must  not  be  construed,  to  repeat  it  again,  as  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Hegelian  “reasonableness  of  all  happenings”  to  every  present- 
day  humanistic  secondary  school,  as  it  is.  Neither  is  this  discussion, 
as  a  whole,  influenced  by  the  sentiment  analogous  to  the  “my  country, 
right  or  wrong.”  It  is  readily  admitted  here  that  there  are  teachers 
of  liberal  disciplinae  whom  the  Compagnons  fittingly  nicknamed  “des 
collecteurs  de  fiches”  and  “ajusteurs  de  mots.”  There  are  pedagogues 
who  “do  not  affirm  anything”  or  “affirm  all.”  247  There  is  not  yet 
irrevocably  turned  over  to  the  past  the  type  of  whom  Byron  says: 

241  Pareto,  Vilfredo.  Op.  cit.,  pp.  1303-1304. 

2,5  Plutarch’s  Miscellanies  and  Essays  in  Five  Volumes.  Sixth  edition.  Little, 
Brown,  and  Co.,  Boston,  1898,  Vol.  1,  p.  4. 

246  Dewey,  John.  Reconstruction  in  Philosophy,  cit.,  p.  96. 

20  Collectioners  of  bibliographical  cards:  word  fitters;  see  Compagnons,  op. 
cit.,  46-47;  also  pp.  7-8;  11,  13,  19,  46;  cf.  “Specialistes,”  Abel  Faure:  Les  Con¬ 
flicts  actuels  de  1  education  Frangaise.  Revue  Nouvelle,  serie  4,  tome  59. 
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“On  narrow  brain,  yet  of  a  narrower  soul, 

Pomposus  holds  you  in  his  harsh  control ; 

Pomposus,  by  no  social  virtue  swayed, 

With  florid  jargon,  and  with  vain  parade; 

With  noisy  nonsense,  and  new-fangled  rules, 

Such  as  were  ne’er  before  enforced  in  schools. 

Mistaking  pedantry  for  learning’s  laws, 

He  governs,  sanctioned  but  by  self-applause.”  248 

There  are  classical  gymnasia  so  organized  that  even  the  capable 
student  leaves  if,  on  completion,  with  an  almost  ineradicable  antipathy 
for  all  antiquity.  There  are  textbooks  used  in  the  humanistic  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  that  are  but  empty  generalities  inaptly  knit  together. 
Examinations  still  occur  to  which  applies  Heine’s  sarcastic  reflection: 
“Who  knows?  Who  knows?  The  soul  of  Pythagoras  has  traveled, 
mayhaps,  into  some  poor  candidate  for  a  certificate  who  is  plucked  at 
examination  because  he  cannot  explain  the  Pythagorean  doctrines, 
while  in  his  examiners  dwelt  the  souls  of  those  oxen  which  Pythagoras 
once  offered  to  the  immortal  gods  for  joy  at  discovering  the  doctrines  in 
question.”  249  There  may  be  much  overdriving  and  overburdening  and 
too  little  or  no  open-air  exercise,  sports  and  ofher  wholesome  kinds  of 
recreation  at  the  conventional  secondary  school.  All  this  may  be 
true,  but  it  does  not  explain  the  whole  story.  These  evils  are  of  minor 
magnitude.  Anyhow,  they  are  easy  to  ward  off.  There  are  others 
which  are  less  so. 

The  really  wasting  disease  of  the  humanistic  secondary  school 
comes  from  the  fact  that  it  is  employed  as  the  turnpike  admitting  to 
the  high  quarters  of  the  privileged.  Many  a  student  is  pushed  through 
it  by  his  parents  into  the  intricacies  of  the  abstract  mental  work  though 
his  right  place  is  among  the  metal  workers  where  he  would  be  earning 
good  wages  and  find  health  and  happiness.250  To  a  student  such  as  this 
the  liberal  curriculum  is  humanistic  lumber  very  remotely  related  to 
the  problems  and  demands  of  actual  life.  Mathematics  and  physics 
are  to  be  forced  down  his  throat  and  classics  are  but  bookworm  stuff 
that  chokes  him.251  He  resents  the  whole  thing  as  tiring,  perplexing, 
debilitating.  He  makes  a  very  pathetic  figure,  indeed,  when  he  sinks 
under  his  heavy  burden. 

248  Lord  Byron.  On  a  Change  of  Master  at  a  Great  Public  School. 

240  Heine,  Heinrich.  Reisebilder,  Nordency. 

ls°Cf.  Conference,  op.  cit.,  pp.  3-4. 

251  Cf,  Nietzsche,  Friedrich.  The  Dawn  of  Day.  Complete  Works,  Vol.  9. 
T.  N.  Foulis,  Edinburgh  and  London,  1911,  pp.  194-197. 
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This  accounts  considerably  for  the  disappointing  results  of  liberal 
education  and  for  “the  suspicion  that  liberal  education  altogether  mis¬ 
carries  and  does  not  attain  its  ostensible  aims.”  Students  who  have 
been  fed  on  liberal  education  and  have  not  had  digestive  organs  adapted 
to  it,  in  all  justice,  cannot  be  expected  to  “care  for  old  books,  .  .  . 
read  for  pleasure  any  foreign  language,  think  mathematically,  love 
philosophy  or  history,  or  care  for  the  beasts,  birds,  plants  and  rocks 
with  any  intelligent  insight  or  even  real  curiosity.”  252  In  relation  to 
these  alumni  of  theirs,  institutions  of  liberal  education  can  be  called 
educational  only  by  courtesy. 

However,  the  Compagnons  are  in  error  when  they,  in  addition  to 
blaming  the  teacher,  denounce  the  silly  ambitiousness  of  the  parent. 
After  all,  it  is  not  so  stupid  on  the  side  of  the  parent  to  do  his  best 
to  see  his  boy  or  girl,  for  that  matter,  through  baccalaureat  or  through 
Maturitaetsprue fung,  i.e.,  leaving  examination  at  a  gymnasium.  The 
certificate  that  goes  with  this  is  a  valuable  stamp  fairly  assuring  some 
success  in  life.253  When  a  French  parent  launches  out  with  his  progeny 
to  a  lycee  at  Paris  or  at  some  other  large  city  he  is  simply  following 
the  general  “ruee  vers  le  centre,”  to  which  he  is  beckoned  by  the 
promise  of  a  chance  in  life  for  his  child. 

We  do  not  see  anything  nearly  resembling  such  a  rush  upon  the  cen¬ 
ter  or  upon  any  single  type  of  educational  institution  here  in  America, 
in  the  lucky  country  where  opportunity  is  ample  and  more  or  less 
evenly  distributed,  topographically  and  socially.  The  situation  is  vastly 
different  in  Europe  where,  owing  to  many  factors  “the  state  assumes  the 
attitude  of  a  mystagogue  of  culture,  and  .  .  .  obliges  everyone  of  its 
servants  not  to  appear  in  its  presence  without  the  torch  of  universal 
state  education  in  their  hands,  by  the  flickering  light  of  which  they 
may  again  recognize  the  state  as  the  highest  goal,  as  the  reward  of  all 
their  strivings.”  254 

Nations,  like  individuals,  have  the  defects  of  their  qualities. 

To  speak  now  of  Germany  in  particular,  liberal  education  in  that 
country  has  been  suffering,  if  generalizations  are  permitted,  probably 
more  than  anywhere  else  from  the  incubus  of  uniformity  and  institu¬ 
tionalism.  Due  to  the  peculiarities  of  its  historical  development, 
Germany  has  been  strongly  adhering  to  the  precept  of  Creon  who  is 
a  personification  of  the  State  implacable: 

252  Cf.  Robinson,  op.  cit.,  p.  19. 

253  Cf.  Compagnons,  p.  55. 

254  Nietzsche,  ibid.,  p.  86. 
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“ .  .  .  .  Whomso 

The  city  places  in  command,  that  man 
Must  be  obeyed  in  greater  things,  and  small, 

Or  right,  or  wrong.”  255 

To  make  its  strength  irresistible  and  respected,  Germany  built  up 
the  system  of  the  state  control  and  supervision  beginning  at  the  school 
and  continuing  throughout  the  adult  life  of  the  citizen,  without  break. 
To  refer  only  to  the  very  recent  times,  German  discipline,  of  course, 
in  cooperation  with  ability,  has  achieved  the  amazingly  swift  trans¬ 
formation  of  Germany  from  a  geographical  expression  into  the  strong¬ 
est  military  power  on  the  globe,  until  her  defeat  in  the  world  war. 
Economically,  she  had  seen  the  dawn  of  the  nineteenth  century  a 
poor  country  and  was  rich  at  its  close.  True,  the  greatness  of  Germany 
was  hammered  out  not  by  statesmen  and  warriors  alone,  but  also  by 
"chemists  and  bankers,  inventors  and  shipowners,  the  lords  of  iron 
and  the  kings  of  coal.”  At  the  same  time  there  must  be  kept  in  view 
that  "if  England  and  the  U.  S.  have  grown  rich  in  the  main  by  individ¬ 
ual  enterprise,  the  prosperity  of  Germany  was  due,  for  the  most  part,  to 
organization,  in  which  the  initiative  of  the  state  played  a  leading 
part.”  In  the  final  instance,  the  soldiers,  statesmen  and  rulers  have 
been  the  Germans  who  “after  years  in  the  wilderness  had  led  their 
people  (in  1871)  with  drums  and  trumpets  into  the  Promised  Land.” 
No  wonder  that  this  swelled  the  authority  of  the  State  beyond  whole¬ 
some  limit. 

To  go  back  to  education,  the  pressure  of  autocratic  authority  and 
conventions  had  its  melancholic  counterpart  in  many  instances  of  over¬ 
strained  nerves,  or  prematurely  exhausted  energies,  abilities  wasted 
and  nipped  in  the  bud.  Statistics  on  student  suicide  give,  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  food  for  reflection.  However,  anyone  intimately  familiar  with 
German  life  will  agree  that  a  great  share  of  responsibility  for  the 
tragedies  falls  upon  the  general  maladjustment  of  a  certain  type  of 
German  as  respects  the  ever  increasing  industrialization  of  society. 
The  vanishing  species  of  the  German  disposed  to  romanticism  and 
vague  mysticism,  the  type  which  Spengler  would  have  called  the 
“Faustian”  German  sometimes  registers  his  protest  against  ruthless 
remaking  him  into  the  “Apollonian  Man,”  the  typical  product  of 
modern  industrial  civilization,  by  taking  his  own  life.256 

288  The  Antigone  of  Sophocles  translated  into  English  verse  by  J.  E.  Harry. 
The  Robert  Clarke  Co.,  Cincinnati,  191 1,  p.  46. 

2M  See  Gooch,  op.  cit.,  pp.  66  f.,  6,  8,  87,  32;  also  Russell,  James.  German 
Higher  Schools,  history,  organization  and  methods  of  Secondary  Education  in 
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We  will  revert  to  this  later.  Presently,  there  will  be  briefly  discussed 
the  three  notable  German  school  romances  (Erziehungsromanen)  por¬ 
traying  three  disastrous  instances  of  school  career.  Those  have  run 
into  several  editions  and,  among  the  fiction  of  their  kind,  attracted 
considerable  attention  and  were  much  acclaimed  as  expressive  of  the 
widely  spread  public  resentment  against  the  conventional  school.  They 
have  been  also  extensively  quoted  and  greatly  misinterpreted,  at  that, 
by  the  German  partisans  of  the  activity  school.257 

The  three  end  in  the  excruciating  breakdown  and  death  of  the 
heroes,  or,  more  accurately,  youthful  victims.  But  victims  of  whom 
or  what? 

To  take  first  the  story  of  the  motherless  lovable  and  brilliant  little 
Hans  Giebenrath  from  the  Unterm  Rad  (Under  the  Wheel).  His 
father,  Herr  Joseph  Giebenrath,  a  middleman  and  agent,  is  a  very 
philistine  character.  For  one  reason  or  another  he  has  grown,  in 
company  with  the  rest  of  the  fathers  of  the  town,  into  the  habit  of 
hating  anything  that  had  a  tinge  of  the  free,  fine  and  unconventional 
(p.  6).  The  highest  ambition  of  that  homely  folk  is  to  send  their 
sons  to  study  so  that  they  may  bring  lustre  to  the  family  name  by 
becoming  functionaries. 

However,  Herr  Giebenrath,  an  extraordinarily  thrifty  man,  knows 
well  his  place.  Having  failed  to  accomplish  the  rank  of  a  Kommer- 
l ienrat  he  flatly  refuses  to  listen  to  the  little  Hans  who  shyly  suggests 
the  gymnasium  (p.  44).  No,  considering  his  father’s  social  status  and 
sense  of  economy,  it  would  have  amounted  almost  to  a  blasphemous 
attempt  at  the  integrity  of  the  universe  itself,  if  the  boy  had  gone 

Germany.  New  ed.  Longmans,  New  York,  1908;  Alexander,  Thomas.  The 
Prussian  Elementary  Schools.  Macmillan,  New  York,  1918;  Max  Garden  on 
German  education  before  the  War,  Die  Zukunft,  September  27,  1919:  Graf 
Keyserling,  Hermann.  Politik,  Wirtschaft,  Weisheit.  Otto  Reichl  Verlag, 
Darmstadt,  1922;  Spengler,  Oswald.  Preusseutum  und  Sozialismus.  Oskar 
Beck,  Muenchen,  1920;  Zur  Statistik  der  Schuelersselbstmorde  von  Heinrich 
Ditzel  in  Hanover;  M.  J.  Molitor.  Les  Suicides  decoders  en  Prusse.  Annales  de 
l’Universite  de  Grenoble,  tome  XXVI 1  (1915);  Gautier,  Paul.  Les  maladies 
sociales.  Librairie  Hachetta,  Paris,  1913  (livre  V,  le  suicide);  Randall,  A.  W. 
The  Origin  and  Influence  of  Spenglerism.  The  Contemporary  Review  for  July, 
1922  (Vol.  122). 

257  Hesse,  Hermann.  Unterm  Rud.  Sechzehnte  Auflage.  S.  Fischer  Verlag, 
Berlin,  1908;  Strauss,  Emil.  Freund  Hein.  Neunzehnte  Auflage.  S.  Fischer, 
Berlin,  1911;  Mann,  Thomas.  Booddenbrooks.  Verfall  einer  Familie.  2Bd„ 
S.  Fischer,  Berlin,  1922. 

Cf.  France,  Anatole.  The  Bloom  of  Life  (La  Vie  en  Fleur)  translated  by 
J.  1  ewis  May.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York,  1923. 

See  also  Lehmann,  op.  cit.,  p.  33  f. 
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elsewhere  but  to  the  Maulbraun  Seminar  and  from  there  into  a  bureau 
or  the  pulpit  (p.  9),  so  there  he  shall  go. 

Many  want  to  get  there,  but  only  he  can  arrive  who  has  stood  his 
ground  at  the  Landexamen  given  yearly  at  Stutthart.  Now,  Hansie 
is  not  only  the  property  of  his  ambitious  though  borne  father  but,  in 
a  sense,  also  a  collective  possession  of  the  whole  little  town.  His  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure  in  the  examination  is  a  matter  of  honor  or  disgrace  for 
each  of  his  self-respecting  landsmen,  especially  for  those  in  authority. 
Therefore  teachers  and  clergymen  are  not  inclined  to  take  chances  and 
they  want  to  make  it  sure  that  Hans  Giebenrath  has  at  his  finger  tips 
all  the  wisdom  that  the  I  lerren  at  Stutthart  may  ask  for.  It  does  not 
seem  to  them  of  any  consequence  that  the  poor  little  boy  is  having  no 
rest.  Even  his  night  sleep  is  cut  down  to  the  utmost  limit.  The  pas¬ 
sage  picturing  the  little  1  Ians  going  to  sleep  after  his  arduous  studies 
does  especially  arouse  the  sentiment  of  the  reader:  “Langsam  fielen  die 
hellen  Lider  ihm  ueber  die  grossen,  ueberarbeiteten  Augen  .  .  .”  (p.  24). 

The  town  is  all  agog  with  excitement  over  the  Hansie’s  leaving  for 
Stutthart.  Strange  to  relate,  der  Herr  Rektor  himself  is  heading  the 
send  off  party  despite  the  early  hour.  Herr  Giebenrath  the  Senior 
is  overbrimming  with  an  admixture  of  pride,  joy,  and  flurry.  Hansie 
pulls  himself  together  and  makes  the  supreme  effort  to  hide  his  trepida¬ 
tion.  The  stake  set  for  him  is  too  high,  however,  for  him  to  face  it 
calmly. 

Sure  enough,  at  Stutthart  Hansie  carried  off  honors,  though  not 
without  a  hitch  which  cost  him  several  hours  of  the  most  mortifying 
horror. 

The  celebration  of  his  triumph  hardly  over,  Hansie  is  again  in  the 
experienced  hands  of  the  Stadtpfarrer  and  Rektor  for  several  hours  a 
day.  They  give  him  gratuitous  though  unwelcome  coaching  lest  he 
should  find  himself  scholastically  below  other  boys  at  the  Seminar,  and 
thus  bring  disrepute  to  his  town.  His  swimming  time  was  claimed  and 
obtained  by  the  self-sacrificing  teacher  of  mathematics  (p.  82). 
Naturally,  Hansie  grows  thinner  and  weaker,  to  the  great  dismay  and 
exasperation  of  his  friend,  shoemaker  Herr  Flaig,  the  only  sound- 
minded  pedagogue  in  the  whole  proud  community. 

The  provincial  government  that  supported  the  seminarists  meant 
to  have  back  its  money’s  worth.  All  the  necessary  precautions  were 
thought  out  and  enforced  relentlessly  to  insure  that  they  become  what 
they  were  expected  to  become.  They  have  not  succeeded  in  the  Hansie 
case.  After  the  couple  of  terms  spent  at  the  Seminar  where  he  found 
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that  he  did  not  fit,  his  undermined  health  had  broken  and  he  was 
sent  home  only  to  die  soon  after.  The  town  bestowed  upon  him  the 
last  honour  of  the  pompous  funeral,  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  com¬ 
munity  appearing  with  frock  coats  and  top-hats  (p.  292). 

Now,  w’ho  is  the  guilty  one?  It  seems  that  the  best  answer  is  found 
in  the  remark  of  the  wise  Herr  Flaig  the  cobbler,  addressed  to  his 
neighbour  in  the  funeral  procession:  “Perhaps  many  of  us  have  sinned 
against  the  youngster”  (p.  293). 

Heinrich  Linder  in  Freund  Hein  (Friend  Hein)  is  a  musician  and 
composer  born.  Above  everything  else  music  attracted  him  and  held 
him  enthralled,  body  and  soul.  His  family  wanted  him  first  to  grad¬ 
uate  from  the  gymnasium  and  only  then  to  give  himself  to  his  music 
unhindered.  Everything  at  the  school  is  entirely  alien  to  his  nature 
and,  therefore,  sickeningly  repelling.  The  very  sight  of  a  triangle  gives 
him  a  physical  pain.  The  geometrical  axiom  that  two  parallel  lines 
never  meet,  however  far  extended,  would  send  him  into  qualms  of 
conscience  (p.  94).  He  liked  to  read  only  about  things  which  are 
beautiful,  which  stir  the  imagination,  which  awaken  desire  and  love 
and  longing  bordering  on  despair.  He  could  not  grasp  why  he  should 
know  anything  about  grammar,  the  Greek  or  any  other  sort  of  grammar. 

To  keep  himself  going  at  the  gymnasium  he  had  to  force  himself 
into  the  odious  studies.  To  have  his  beatifying  hours  of  violin  playing 
and  composing  and  yet  to  hold  the  pace  with  the  class,  he  had  to 
lengthen  his  days  by  shortening  his  nights.  But  he  could  not  do  the 
impossible.  He  was  falling  behind  at  the  Gymnasium  and  making 
himself  more  and  more  unbearable  to  his  teachers.  He  saw  that  he 
could  not  graduate  with  his  class  and  would  have  to  study  more.  He 
implored  his  father,  but  in  vain,  to  permit  him  to  leave  the  hateful 
school.  Instead,  the  father  prohibited  him  to  play  music  until  he  had 
graduated.  Heinrich  was  sure  that  he  could  not  live  without  music, 
that  life  without  music  was  an  insipid  nonsense.  He  did  not  see  any 
way  out  of  the  vicious  circle  except  destroying  his  own  life. 

A  very  dismal  story  again.  Everyone  would  have  subscribed  to  the 
w'ords  of  the  Linders’  milkwoman  who  had  discovered  the  body  of 
Heinrich  in  the  bush  and  had  brought  it  home  in  her  cart.  “God  in 
heaven,  so  young,  so  young.  How  is  it  possible  at  all?  What  a 
shame!”  But  shame  on  whom? 

The  moral  of  the  story  can  best  be  expressed  in  the  metaphor  taken 
from  the  railroad.  We  find  it  in  the  romance  (p.  219).  The  boy  has 
been  put  on  the  wrong  train.  He  was  disgusted  with  it  and  wanted 
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to  get  off,  but  they  would  not  let  him.  Me  could  not  stop  the  train 
and  was  loathsome  to  proceed  in  the  direction  in  which  it  was  carry¬ 
ing  him.  So  he  jumped  off.  Upon  whom  can  the  blame  be  laid?  Is 
the  whipping  the  train  off  the  traffic  plan  the  only  or  the  best  way 
to  prevent  catastrophes  such  as  this? 

Lastly,  Hanno  in  Thomas  Mann’s  Boodenbrooks,  of  the  three  is 
the  least  happily  appointed  ghost  to  haunt  the  humanistic  secondary 
school.  His  end  is  afflicting,  too,  and  his  entire  story  grim  enough. 
But  is  it  not  right  that  the  most  lamentable  single  thing  about  him  is 
the  truth  which  Hanno  overheard  Pastor  Pringsheim  put  in  plain  Ger¬ 
man  and  which  is,  that  the  boy  was  born  into  a  diseased  family  with 
his  uncle  Christian  confined  in  an  institution? 

He  is  also  a  musician  and  composer  but  of  somewhat  less  attractive 
a  make-up  than  Heinrich  Linder's.  In  a  word,  he  is  sorely  unhealthy 
and  a  juvenile  Bohemian  by  taste.  He  is  prematurely  inclined  to  con¬ 
verting  his  nights  into  days.  He  likes  long  siestas  adorned  with 
musical  dreaming  and  Russian  cigarettes. 

1 1  is  school  director,  Herr  Wulicke,  a  whimsical  and  arbitrary  auto¬ 
crat,  is  a  bad  enough  pedagogue.  But  there  are  among  Hanno’s 
teachers  quite  humane  preceptors.  None  the  less,  in  whatever  order 
and  succession  as  established  by  the  time  table  the  teacher  of  chem¬ 
istry,  or  Latin,  or  geography,  or  drawing,  or  what  not,  would  take  up 
his  class,  Hanno  invariably  neither  knows  nor  cares  to  know  anything. 
The  scanty  charge  of  vitality  that  he  brought  along  at  his  arrival  in 
this  world  rapidly  spends  itself  in  the  hectic  fever  of  his  emotions.  He 
has  practically  no  ambition  in  life,  not  even  that  of  writing  some  day 
something  wonderful  which  his  Bohemian  classmate,  Kai,  is  cherishing. 
He  is  dead  tired  of  life  before  living  it  and  often  talks  to  Kai  of  his 
desire  to  die.  His  wish  is  soon  granted.  He  dies  of  typhus,  with  which 
his  gymnasium  certainly  had  nothing  to  do. 

If  we  were  asked,  what  all  this  proves,  the  answer  would  be,  that 
the  three  stories  prove  if  anything,  that  it  is  vicious  to  try  to  put  a 
square  peg  into  a  round  hole.  In  the  school,  as  elsewhere,  each  one 
should  be  given  his  own.  Once  more:  suum  cuique.  We  must  not 
hew  and  chop  up  the  student  to  fit  him  into  the  school  where  he 
absolutely  does  not  fit,  but  rather  put  him  where  he  can  go  in  without 
being  hewn  or  chopped. 

It  appears  advisable  for  one  who  has  read  one  or  all  of  these  or 
similar  German  school  romances  also  to  read  Anatole  France’s  auto¬ 
biographical  school  novel,  “The  Bloom  of  Life”  (“La  Vie  en  Fleur”). 
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This  helps  to  correct  one’s  perspective  of  the  West-European  liberal 
education. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Pierre’s  lycee  is  about  the  same  kind  of  school 
as  Heinrich’s  or  Hanno’s  gymnasium.  His  professors,  for  example, 
M.  Crottu  nicknamed  “the  ugly  Marsyas,”  and  M.  Beaussiers  match 
nearly  point  for  point  some  of  the  instructors  at  Hanno’s  gymnasium, 
perhaps  Dr.  Mantelsack  and  Dr.  Muehsam,  respectively.  The  cur¬ 
riculum  and  discipline  are  pretty  much  the  same. 

Pierre  was  not  a  great  success  as  a  student.  He  lacked  the  mental 
equipment  of  his  friend  Fontanel  “whose  memory  swift  as  Caesar’s 
victories  triumphant  and  arrogant,  would  fill  Pierre  with  envy  and 
admiration”  (p.  137).  Pierre  was  slow  to  acquire  though  what  he  did 
acquire  he  firmly  retained.  As  a  scholar  he  was,  in  his  words,  al¬ 
ways  a  day  behind  the  fair.  He  was  not  idle.  On  the  contrary,  he 
worked  as  hard  as  anybody,  and  sometimes  harder.  But  the  more  he 
worked  the  farther  he  receded  from  the  top  of  the  class.  The  reason 
for  this  was  that  he  applied  himself  to  studies  wholly  extraneous  to  the 
current  class  work,  and  this  he  did  with  an  absorbing  ardor.  For 
three  weeks  he  was  held  captive  by  Queen  Nitocris.  He  thought  but  of 
her,  his  mind  closed  to  all  that  did  not  appertain  to  Queen  Nitocris. 
The  subjects  of  the  syllabus,  exercises,  translations,  all  were  forgotten. 
Next  were  the  Druids,  supplanted,  in  turn,  by  the  bees  of  Aristaeus, 
and  the  golden  apples  in  the  Garden  of  the  Hesperides  (p.  77).  M. 
Crottu  would  put  down  against  Pierre’s  name,  one  bad  mark  after 
another  in  a  register  already  blacked  with  the  record  of  his  misde¬ 
meanors  (p.  15).  The  grave  even  slightly  morose  Mr.  Beaussier  would 
descend  upon  the  little  Pierre  with  all  his  justice  and  severity  un¬ 
mitigated  by  a  grain  of  pity,  for  in  his  heart  and  inmost  consciousness 
he  looked  on  the  boy  as  an  evil  and  perverted  spirit. 

At  home  during  meals  Pierre  occasionally  endeavored  to  unmask 
M.  Crottu  to  his  mother  but  invariably  failed  to  arouse  her  sympathy. 
Neither  did  his  revelations  diminish  the  respect  his  father  entertained 
for  the  professorial  hierarchy.  Nor  was  Pierre  any  more  successful  in 
his  attempt  to  expose  M.  Crottu  to  Justine,  the  chambermaid.  She 
displayed  small  credulity  in  most  things,  and  when  Pierre  recounted 
the  iniquities  of  his  professor  she  would  say:  “Mon  petit  maitre,  if  you 
learnt  your  lessons  properly  and  gave  up  leading  the  poor  gentleman 
such  a  dog’s  life,  you  would  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  him;  you 
would  be  glad  to  have  him  for  a  master.”  (p.  35.) 

And  yet  Pierre,  or  better,  Anatole  France  harbored  no  bitterness 
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against  his  school.  He  recognized  that  he  had  been  an  ill-subject  for 
public  and  communal  instruction  (p.  135).  Different  though  his  in¬ 
telligence  was  from  the  standard  intelligence  demanded  by  the  school, 
it  was  not  of  wholly  different  order.  He  was  somewhat  fit  and  the 
wheel  spared  him.  If  there  is  sadness  about  his  narrative  it  is  well 
explained  by  the  words  he  put  in  the  mouth  of  M.  Dubois:  .  .  the 

aptitude  for  happiness  is  not  equal  among  all  men.  It  is  stronger,  so 
it  appears  to  me,  among  the  mediocre  than  among  the  highly  gifted 
and  the  imbecile.  We  should  pray  that  our  fellow  men  should  love 
mediocrity  of  heart  and  mind,  mediocrity  of  fortune,  and  every 
medocrity  there  is”  (p.  272). 


CHAPTER  III 
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.  .  there  are  three  sorts  of  lives, — the  life  of  action,  the  life  of 
contemplation,  and  the  life  of  pleasure, — the  man  who  is  utterly 
abandoned  and  a  slave  to  pleasure  is  brutish  and  meanspirited;  he  that 
spends  his  time  in  contemplation  without  action  is  an  unprofitable  man, 
and  he  that  lives  in  action  and  is  destitute  of  philosophy  is  a  rustical 
man,  and  commits  many  absurdities.  Wherefore,  we  are  to  apply  our 
utmost  endeavour  to  enable  ourselves  for  both,  that  is  to  manage  public 
employments,  and  withal,  at  convenient  seasons,  to  give  ourselves  to 
philosophical  studies.  Such  statesmen  were  Pericles  and  Archytas  the 
Tarentine,  such  were  Dion  the  Syracusan  and  Epaminondas  the  The¬ 
ban,  both  of  whom  were  of  Plato’s  familiar  acquaintance.” 

(Plutarch.  Miscellanies  and  Essays  in  Five  Volumes.  Little, 
Brown,  and  Co.,  Boston,  1898.  Sixth  ed.,  v.  1,  p.  18.) 

The  materialistic  realism  in  education  of  which  the  preceding 
chapter  treated  at  some  length  is  too  obviously  narrow  and  unreal,  to 
the  extent  of  its  exaggeration.  Only  a  certain  part  of  the  activists  feel 
prepared  to  embrace  it  as  an  exposition  of  their  idea  of  what  the  school 
should  be  to  be  true  to  real  life.  Concurrent  with  this  there  is  a  dif¬ 
ferent  alignment  in  the  activity  school  movement  in  Western  Europe. 
Activity  is  interpreted  as  learning  by  doing  not  only  with  your  hand 
but  in  a  far  wider  sense.  Practical  work  productive  of  material  com¬ 
modities  is  necessarily  found  to  involve  compulsion  and  to  admit  of 
little  freedom  and  initiative.  It  is  rejected  as  permitting  merely  of 
activity  and  not  of  self-activity  which  is  declared  to  be  life.  In 
places,  it  remains  obscure  if  life  is  taken  to  signify  life  as  it  actually 
is  or  as  it  should  be,  according  to  given  author.  However,  the  general 
balance  of  opinions  among  the  advocates  of  the  activity  school  in  a 
broader  sense  appears  to  assume  that  self-activity  is  the  key-tone  of  the 
life  outside  the  walls  of  the  conventional  school. 

‘‘Learning  by  doing,”  it  is  said,  must  take  the  place  of  “learning  by 
swallowing.”  The  children  must  not  be  forced  to  sit  “in  blocks  called 
classes,”  to  open  “their  mouths  like  so  many  fledglings  at  the  word  of 
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command  of  the  teacher  so  that  he  may  drop  into  their  mouths  pellets 
of  information — rules,  definitions,  names,  dates,  tables,  formulae,  and 
the  like.  These  pellets  of  information  were  as  a  rule  either  semi-- 
digested  or  indigestible.  In  both  cases  they  would  fail  to  challenge 
the  stamina  of  the  young.  Naturally,  the  fledglings  showed  poor 
growth  and  seldom  found  their  wings.”  258  Their  little  bodies  thrust 
into  ‘‘the  straight-jacket  of  a  dual  desk,”  with  short  respites  of  play¬ 
time,  all  too  short  to  balance  the  school  time,  students  are  literally  and 
metaphorically  ‘‘bored  stiff”  while  being  doled  out  information.259  All 
this  while  school  life  should  be  “true  to  real  life  in  its  freedom  and 
responsibilities,  its  duties  and  its  pleasures,  its  work  and  play.”  260 
The  break  in  gauge  which  exists  between  the  passive  learning  in 
the  school  and  the  active  work  of  life  must  be  avoided.  The  training 
of  citizens  is  not  simply  a  question  of  special  course  in  civics,  but  is 
best  furthered  by  the  permeation  of  all  the  work  of  the  school  with 
the  methods  that  are  employed  outside  the  school. 

Ordinary  education  fails  chiefly  because  it  does  not  give  a  training 
in  methods  of  work  or  develop  through  experience  ability  to  meet  new; 
situations.  The  greater  part  of  life  may  be  performed  on  the  basis  of 
habit,  but  occasions  arise  when  difficulties  must  be  overcome.  Here 
the  divorce  between  the  school  and  life  is  most  obvious. 

The  learning  and  the  thinking  processes,  it  is  further  emphasized, 
can  be  superlatively  stimulated  by  the  recognition  of  a  purpose  on  the 
part  of  the  individual,  juvenile  and  adult  alike.  Who  does  not  believe 
this  in  relation  to  the  child  has  but  to  watch  him  at  a  game.  It  is  by 
engaging  in  real  activities  and  overcoming  real  obstructions  that  the 
purpose  and  the  need  of  the  three  R’s  and  by  implication  proficiency 
in  these  are  fostered.  Besides,  the  what  of  school  work  is  much  less 
important  than  the  how,  since  the  main  basis  of  the  school  is  to  afford 
the  means  of  developing  complete  or  all  round  personality  rather  than 
impart  knowledge  that  can  be  memorized.  It  ought  never  to  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  education  is  not  a  process  of  packing  articles  in  a  trunk. 

“Children  want  to  learn,  as  respects  both  method  and  speed  rate, 
not  in  our  way,  not  always  in  a  practical  way,  but  each  in  his  own 
way.  That  is  where  teaching  by  talk  and  chalk,  guided  by  official 
regulations  and  time-table  instead  of  by  indications  of  the  child’s 
interest,  is  wrong.”  261  Once  give  children  their  chance  to  work  at  their 

258  Conference,  op.  cit.,  pp.  69-70. 

250  P.  82,  ibid. 

260  P.  84,  ibid. 

2C1  Conference,  p.  74. 
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own  rate  in  their  own  way,  and  you  will  be  surprised  at  what  they 
really  can  accomplish.  Allowing  for  individual  differences,  there  are, 
however,  certain  features  that  are  inherent  in  normal  youth.  Of  those 
great  significance  for  education  have  the  insatiable  hunger  of  the 
young  for  making  things,  for  being  active.262 

Desultatory,  scrappy,  haphazard  learning,  though  conducive  to 
shortcomings,  is  infinitely  less  so  than  the  tyranny  of  monotonous  pro¬ 
grams  of  study  and  rigid  time  schedules.  The  latter  sap,  if  not  kill, 
the  elan  vital,  the  ardor  to  live  an  active  life,  whereas  the  first  guaran¬ 
tees  children  a  happy  school  life.  A  lawsuit  for  childhood  is  presented 
in  terms  suggestive,  of  course,  of  Rousseau  and  also  of  L.  Schefer’s. 
verses  : 

“O  make  the  children’s  childhood  beautiful! 

Deprive  them  not  of  even  the  smallest  joy! 

As  little  gods  let  them  at  home  be  blest, 

You  lay  foundation  of  a  happy  heart, 

A  cheerful  courage  in  the  days  to  come.”  263 

Artificial  stimulation  of  interest  of  the  learner  must  be  abandoned. 
In  place  of  this  interests  that  are  already  present  of  their  own  accord 
in  the  child’s  mind  are  to  be  permitted  full  play.  These  are  broad 
hints  as  to  what  the  school  should  offer  this  or  that  student.  Units  of 
instruction  will  spontaneously  grow  from  and  around  the  child’s  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  one  thing  or  another.  Dissipative  though  this  may  be,  it  is 
helpful  to  the  growth  of  the  learner.  In  that  connection,  the  close 
association  of  all  the  work  of  the  school  with  the  world  of  the  home 
and  life  about  the  home  assumes  a  special  validity.  It  indicates  the 
correct  method  for  selecting  and  handling  subject-matter  by  the 
teacher,  assert  those  advocates  of  the  activity  school  who  would  not 
agree  to  intrust  the  whole  of  a  child’s  education  to  himself.  All  concur 
in  the  conviction  that  the  child  has  his  roots  in  the  home  environment. 
Accordingly,  the  school  can  derive  its  greater  strength  from  the  same 
source  if  it  does  lay  the  foundation  of  education  in  the  native  soil  of  the 
home  locality  or  region. 

Since  pupils  should  be  licensed  to  discover  and  learn  to  acquire  the 
materials  of  instruction  by  their  own  efforts,  entirely  or  only  so  far 
as  possible — this  varies  with  author — it  is  essential  to  depart  from  the 
artificial  splitting  and  chopping  up  of  the  materials  as  dictated  by  the 

262  Rkz.,  p.  199;  also  Conference,  pp.  83,  79. 

363  Gedichte.  Weltpriester. 
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spirit  of  logical  systematization.  The  Gesamtunterricht,  integrated 
instruction,  that  is  “a  method  which  dispenses  with  time  schedules  and 
division  of  the  curriculum  into  separate  subjects”  has  been  put  on  the 
order  of  the  day.264  Students  must  be  granted  liberty  to  swim  right  in 
the  stream  of  life  which  is  a  living  unit.  Then  they  will  learn  how  to 
swim  in  it  well.  Above  all  they  will  be  thus  trained  in  what  the  French 
call  se  debrouiller,  i.e.,  getting  out  of  difficulties,  falling  on  one’s  own 
feet,  in  other  words,  meeting  situations.  The  employment  of  the  school 
as  an  agency  of  preparation  to  the  moment  of  graduation  when  adult¬ 
hood  begins  and  all  education  presumably  stops,  which  idea  lies  at 
the  root  of  all  the  malignant  diseases  corroding  the  vitality  of  school 
education,  must  be  discontinued.  “Education  must  be  a  preparation  for 
life  by  living  the  best  and  truest  life  in  school,”  265  demand  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  the  activity  school,  most  of  them  seemingly  altogether  un¬ 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  moment  they  say  “the  best  and  the  truest” 
they  throw  the  door  wide  open  to  standards,  regulations,  instructions 
and  the  whole  host  of  implications  and  implements  of  a  directed  learn¬ 
ing,  i.e.,  to  the  very  thing  that  they  set  out  to  eject. 

To  say  it  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Edmond  Holmes  “the  child  who  is 
learning  by  swallowing  is  at  best  learning  the  one  thing  that  he  is  re¬ 
quired  to  learn,  and  he  is  learning  nothing  else  or  very  little  else. 
But  the  child  who  is  learning  by  doing  is  learning  many  things  besides 
the  one  thing  which  he  is  supposed  to  be  learning.  He  is  learning  to 
desire,  to  purpose,  to  plan,  to  initiate,  to  execute;  he  is  learning  to  put 
two  and  two  together,  to  weigh  results,  to  profit  by  experience,  to  think, 
to  reason,  to  judge.  He  is  learning  all  these  things,  and  many  other 
such  things.  And  he  is  learning  one  other  thing  which  is  perhaps  worth 
all  these  things  put  together.  He  is  learning  to  cooperate  with  others, 
to  work  for  a  common  end,  to  feel  the  glow  of  comradeship.” 268 
Moreover,  would  not  “all  class  teachers  agree  that  it  is  more  im¬ 
portant  for  a  boy  to  be  honest  than  to  be  able  to  count”?  What  good  is 
there  if  Joe  Barlow,  the  thief  and  criminal  in  the  class  “when  he  left 
the  school  could  count  the  oranges  he  stole  or  scribble  filthy  witticisms 
on  walls  or  read  obscene  vapid  comic  cuts,  and  would  still  be  a 
thief”?  267  Again,  “it  is  this  unreality  of  school  life,  this  cutting  of 

2MSee  Yearbook,  op.  cit.,  pp.  523,  541. 

205  Conference,  op.  cit.,  p.  84. 

20a  Conference,  op.  cit.,  p.  71. 

™  Ibid.,  p.  73. 
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learning  from  the  actualities  of  life,  which  is  responsible  for  the  great 
gulf  between  school  and  the  life  of  home  and  street.”  268 

In  the  past  the  school  always  aimed  at  competition.  “Class  lists, 
marks,  rewards,  examination,  working  for  “results,”  all  fostered  com¬ 
petition.  Speaking,  touching  each  other,  looking  at  each  other  work 
were  all  strictly  forbidden.  ...  It  was  a  fight  from  babyhood  up¬ 
wards.  The  clever  child  is  sent  home  exultant  in  its  power  to  beat 
others,  instead  of  being  incited  to  beat  himself,  and  the  duller  child 
is  crushed  and  dispirited  by  the  fact  of  his  position  on  the  mark  list 
or  else  he  fights  on  to  move  up  toward  the  top.”  269  No  opportunity 
was  given  in  school  for  those  kindly  helpful  deeds  whose  bearing  on 
character  of  both  the  giver  and  the  recipient  is  uncalculable  great.  And 
the  question  presents  itself,  if  this  training  of  children  is  not  "to  some 
extent  accountable  for  the  antagonisms,  the  aloofness,  the  lack  of 
brotherly  sympathy  and  help  in  the  adult  society.  .  .  .  We  can  hardly 
expect  brotherliness  between  ‘man  and  man  the  whole  world  over,’ 
if  we  do  not  allow  it  between  two  children  at  the  same  desk.” 270 
Cooperation  is  the  natural  way  of  educating  the  young. 

“If  the  dead  hand  of  the  time-table  and  class-teaching  be  removed, 
the  school  can  be  reorganized  on  a  broad  and  liberal  basis  of  self¬ 
activity,  self-government  and  cooperation,  in  short,  reality.  .  .  . 
Children,  knowing  that  they  are  free  to  order  their  own  activity  to  the 
best  advantage,  will  naturally  turn  to  each  other  for  help.”  271  The 
sanatory  spirit  of  freedom  would  then  take  possession  of  the  school. 
“The  atmosphere  of  freedom  is  best  for  all,  best  for  a  nation,  best  for 
a  man,  and  a  child.”  In  conceding  the  child  his  freedom  the  school 
must  go  unflinchingly  to  the  logical  conclusion  of  this.  It  must  not  be 
dismayed  at  the  sight  of  a  pupil  breaking  away  from  the  task  he  has 
undertaken  or  by  any  other  irregularity.  “You  can  only  teach  to  the 
child  how  to  live  by  allowing  him  to  live,  only  teach  him  to  be  re¬ 
sponsible  person  by  giving  him  responsibility,  only  teach  a  child  not 
to  steal  by  allowing  him  opportunities  for  stealing,  and  helping  him 
to  conquer  actual,  not  merely  talked  of  temptations.”  272  Some  among 
the  activists  want  the  school  to  go  to  the  length  of  holding  sacred  every 
expression,  every  desire,  every  feeling  of  the  child. 

“The  sense  of  responsibility”  it  is  argued  “was  given  little  or  no 

“  Ibid.,  p.  83. 

269  Ibid.,  p.  86. 

210  Yearbook,  cit.,  p.  531.  Ibid.,  p.  86. 

m  Ibid.,  pp.  75,  86. 
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chance  to  develop  under  the  old  regime.  Children  had  no  respon¬ 
sibility.  The  teacher  had  it  all.”  273  The  new  school,  “the  school  of 
activity  will  educate  citizens  who  do  not  wait,  helpless  and  uncritical 
for  orders  from  above  but  are  ready  to  carry  their  views  and  resolu¬ 
tions  into  action,  and  to  prove  themselves  bold  in  civic  affairs,  joyous 
in  work,  and  social  in  action.”  274 

If  freedom  is  good,  coercion  is  as  bad  for  a  school  as  for  a  nation. 
Fear  is  being  too  often  brought  to  bear  on  the  school  life  of  a  child. 
Fear  of  being  humiliated  before  his  peers,  fear  of  demotion  or  non¬ 
promotion  to  the  next  grade,  fear  of  being  deprived  of  some  privilege, 
and  many  other  varieties  of  greater  and  smaller  horrifications  that  may 
spring  from  the  more  or  less  inventive  brain  of  those  in  authority 
are  used  all  too  much  as  incentives  to  secure  from  children  attention 
and  obedience.  Cowed  into  submission  by  “brute-force”  the  child 
“passes  his  activities  into  other  channels,  less  open  and  often  less 
honourable.”  275  Therefore  discipline  must  cease  to  be  synonymous 
with  fear  of  punishment  or  desire  for  reward.  In  its  place,  there  is  to 
be  developed  in  every  child  self-discipline. 

“In  the  self-activity  school,  as  in  real  life,  practical  and  theoretical 
sort  themselves  out,  and  assume  the  right  proportions  for  each  individ¬ 
ual  case.  Not  until  the  whole  school  life  is  on  a  self-active  or  real  life 
basis  will  there  be  an  end  to  the  long  antagonism  between  interesting 
and  uninteresting  though  necessary,  work.”  276  Last,  but  not  least,  if 
the  quality  most  desired  in  a  democracy  is  the  ability  to  think  for 
one’s  self,  then  the  method  of  free  school  activity  is  the  great  pillar 
of  democracy  since  it  does  nurture  independent  thinking  as  over 
against  the  book  absorbed  conventional  school  education.  The  athletes 
of  sedentariness  are  being  displaced  there  by  athletes  of  thought  and 
action.  In  short,  whereas  the  old  system  is  the  real  militarism  of 
education,  self-activity  is  the  real  democratizing  of  education. 

The  self-activity  school  presupposes  a  status  of  teacher  vastly  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  in  the  old  school.  In  the  new  school,  which  is  the 
school  of  experience,  he  is  not  to  rule  supreme,  an  incessantly  talking 
dictator.  He  is  there  to  listen  and  aid  rather  than  to  contract  laryngitis! 
and  command.  Those  among  the  activists  who  discuss  the  teacher  at 
all,  do  that  chiefly  to  remind  him  that  every  babe  born  is  a  self¬ 
activist  and  his,  teacher’s  job  is  to  provide  the  setting  or,  at  best,  a 

175  Conference,  p.  85. 

27 *  Yearbook,  p.  537. 

275  Conference,  p.  85. 

270  Conference,  ibid.,  p.  75. 
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directive  environment  where  the  free  creative  spirit  of  children  would 
operate.277 


8  2 

The  preceding,  it  is  believed,  is  a  complete  brief  presentation  of  the 
cardinal  components  of  the  broader  theory  of  activity  as  contrasted 
with  what  may  be  termed  the  manualism  treated  in  the  previous 
chapter.  Certain  elements  of  the  argument  will  be  recognized  as  already 
touched  on  somewhere  in  the  preceding  discussion.  In  as  much  as 
those  intersect  with  certain  points  not  yet  analysed  they  will  naturally 
appear  again,  though  in  different  context,  in  the  following  sections 
which  are  intended  to  be  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  self-activity 
version  of  the  activity  school. 

To  reiterate,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  knowledge  the  student 
is  accumulating  at  the  school  should  be  an  active,  reaching-out  knowl¬ 
edge.  Our  students  must  not  grow  into  adults  who  would  “wrap  them¬ 
selves  up  in  their  virtue  and  sleep,”  278  or,  in  words  of  Schleiermacher, 
be  silent  in  seven  languages.  They  should  grow  into  the  conviction  that 
words  alone  cannot  build  walls  anywhere  any  more  than  the  talking 
of  the  Athenians  could  build  the  walls  of  Pyraeus.  We  owe  it  to 
society  that  school  education  work  against  the  unfortunate  tendency 
well  described  by  Alfred  de  Musset:279 

“The  fault  of  men  of  talent  is  their  indifference, 

And  that  of  men  of  heart  their  uselessness.” 

Wherever  the  student’s  freedom  in  learning  carries  with  it  small  risks 
or  drawbacks,  vastly  to  be  offset  by  the  bracing  glow  of  self-activity 
and  by  a  benign  exercise  of  student’s  own  volition,  self-activity  should 
be  cultivated.  The  independent  acquisition  by  the  scholar  of  the  fields 
of  knowledge  and  worthwhile  information  is  to  be  seconded  in  so  far 
as  it  does  not  run  into  serious  conflict  with  other  fundamental  objec¬ 
tives  of  school  education. 

m  See  Conference,  cit.,  esp.  pp.  69,  70,  71,  73,  74,  75,  81,  84,  85,  86  The  Times 
(London)  9  October,  1919,  and  3  April,  1923;  Boelitz,  op.  cit.,  p.  40;  Scharrel- 
mann,  Heinrich:  Von  der  grossen  Umkehr  Beitraege  zu  einer  intimen  Paedagogik; 
Reichsschulkonferenz,  Leitsaetze  des  Ausschusses  ueber  Schule  und  Heimat,  also 
pp.  162,  165,  460,  462,  463,  464,  470,  471,  479,  481,  484,  485,  493,  504,  505,  507, 
511,  512,  525,  529  ff-,  530,  532,  534.  540.  54'.  555.  556,  576.  593,  595.  600,  601, 
658,  666,  704;  Compagnons,  op.  cit.,  p.  1,  pp.  27,  28,  30,  37,  38,  46;  part  11,  p.  109. 
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2‘"  Poesies  Nouvelles,  p.  227  (Oeuvres  Completes,  v.  II,  Librairie  Gamier 
Freres,  Paris). 
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On  the  other  side,  social  life  prospers  not  only  through  freedom, 
and  self-expression  of  the  individual,  but  also  through  self-restraint 
and  sacrifice.  When  either  one  of  these  should  be  exercised  seperately 
and  when  and  in  what  proportion  both  should  be  pooled  with  the  best 
result,  seems  inevitably  to  have  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
individual  himself  in  cooperation  with  the  wisdom  of  social  authori¬ 
ties.  1  lowever  that  may  be,  pedagogy  not  more  than  therapeutics  has 
or  can  have  rules  and  formulae  set  up  once  and  for  all.  To  be  a  suc¬ 
cess  each  is  to  be  handled  as  a  science  combined  with  the  art  of  divina¬ 
tion,  which  subtly  registers  every  significant  point  offered  though  dimly 
by  the  condition  of  the  subject  and  makes  most  of  it.  Indeed,  “for  any 
given  pupil  at  any  given  stage  what  shall  he  accept  more  or  less 
blindly  and  what  shall  he  prove  to  himself?  When  shall  he  follow  and 
when  shall  he  go  ahead  by  himself?  Where  shall  he  be  ruled  by  out¬ 
side  pressure  and  where  by  reasoned  conviction?”  280  If  by  anyone, 
this  can  be  determined  by  the  enlightened,  ingenious  and  devoted 
teacher.  The  only  prescript  that  can  reasonably  be  laid  down  is  that 
the  teacher  do  not  show  monistic  intolerance  for  either  independent, 
boisterous  self-activity  or  quiet  assimilation  and  directed  working  out 
of  subject-matter. 

To  dwell  for  a  moment  longer  on  generalities,  we  cannot  accepl 
sine  dubio  281  the  contention  that  the  best  school  is  not  that  in  which 
most  is  learned  by  rote  but  that  in  which  there  are  the  greatest  pleasure 
in  activity  and  the  greatest  stimulation  of  interest.282  We  must  first 
qualify  the  statement  by  coupling  the  nouns  ‘activity’  and  ‘interests’ 
with  the  adjective  ‘worthy,’  together  with  its  necessary  implications. 
While  denying  approval  to  the  school  of  perpetual  leading  strings,  we 
can  favor  an  arrangement  under  which  the  pupil  sets  up  the  im¬ 
mediate  objectives  for  himself  actuated  by  his  interest  only  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  he  is  sufficiently  and  at  the  appropriate  place  subjected  to 
different  influences.  We  want  to  be  sure  that  our  students  in  con¬ 
tradistinction  to  the  beasts  of  the  field  have  and  learn  to  respond  to 
motives  other  than  “seeking  the  satisfaction  of  the  needs  of  the 
moment,  without  much  fore-thought,  and  without  considering  that  by 
sufficient  effort  the  whole  conditions  of  their  lives  could  be  changed.”  283 
Deferred  values  must  not  be  struck  off  the  list  of  school  objectives  if 

280  Thorndike,  L.  E.  Education  for  Initiative  and  Originality,  publ.  by 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  p.  9. 

281  Without  calling-it-in-question. 

282  Cf.  Yearbook,  cit.,  p.  522. 

283  Russell,  Bertrand,  op.  cit.,  p.  viii. 
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not  for  the  reasons  of  intellectual  technique,  lest  the  human  proclivity 
to  be  more  interested  in  consummation  than  in  preparation  should 
have  assumed,  in  our  students,  the  degree  where  it  would  be  likely 
to  lead  them  to  self-destruction.  Herbert  Spencer  was  unduly  com¬ 
plimentary  of  the  male  when  he  maintained  that  “the  aptitude  to  dwell 
on  the  concrete  and  proximate  rather  than  on  the  abstract  and  remote” 
was  the  unfortunate  peculiarity  of  the  feminine  intellect.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  man  and  woman  alike  “deal  quickly  and  clearly 
with  the  personal,  the  special,  and  the  immediate,  but  less  rapidly 
grasp  the  general,  and  the  impersonal.”  In  both  “a  vivid  imagination 
of  simple  direct  consequences  mostly  shuts  out  from  mind  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  consequences  that  are  complex  and  indirect.”  In  their  civic 
capacity  both  are  prone  to  seek  “what  seems  an  immediate  public  good 
without  thought  of  distant  public  evils.”  224  So  again,  a  combination 
of  the  immediate  and  the  deferred  holds  the  mean  way,  the  secret 
of  a  sound  educational  procedure.  It  is  inteersting  to  note,  in  passing, 
that  the  humanistic  school,  or  the  school  of  liberal  education,  at  least 
in  theory,  no  matter  how  unsuccessfully  in  practice,  has  been  pursuing 
such  a  mean  way.  It  attempts,  however  awkwardly  in  some  instances 
to  implant  in  the  student  a  knowledge  that  would  contribute  to  his 
understanding  of  life,  past,  present  and  coming.  To  those  who  are  able 
to  sense  them  the  occasions  for  satisfaction  and  pleasure,  fairly  im¬ 
mediate  though  not  so  instantaneous  nor  so  fleeting  as  gratifications  of 
physical  nature  can  be  conceivably  furnished  by  the  humanistic  school. 
Says  the  great  American  poet  and  philosopher  Emerson :  “When  I  con¬ 
verse  with  a  profound  mind,  or  if  at  any  time  being  alone  I  have  good 
thoughts,  I  do  not  at  once  arrive  at  satisfactions,  as  when,  being 
thirsty,  I  drink  water;  or  go  to  the  fire,  being  cold;  no!  but  I  am  at 
first  apprised  of  my  vicinity  to  a  new  and  excellent  region  of  life.  By 
persisting  to  read  or  to  think,  this  region  gives  further  sign  of  itself, 
as  it  were  in  flashes  of  light,  in  sudden  discoveries  of  its  profound 
beauty  and  repose  as  if  the  clouds  that  covered  it  parted  at  intervals 
and  showed  the  approaching  traveler  the  inland  mountains  with  the 
tranquil  eternal  meadows  spread  at  their  base  whereon  flocks  graze 
and  shepherds  pipe  and  dance.  .  .  285  True  enough,  the  farther  the 

I.Q.  of  the  accipient  stands  from  the  Emerson’s  the  less  is  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  which  the  same  or  similar  stimulus  would  create  in  him. 

284  Spencer,  Herbert,  op.  cit.,  Ch.  XV.  (Prepartaion  in  Psychology,  esp.  pp. 
316-34.) 

285  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  72-73. 
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To  finish  with  the  problem  of  the  immediate  versus  deferred  in 
school  education,  let  it  be  stressed  again  and  again  that  definite  work¬ 
ing  attitudes,  knowledge,  habits  and  skills  that  a  boy  or  a  girl  may 
acquire  in  advance  of  actual  bread  earning  activity  is,  as  always  has 
been,  his  or  her  imperishable  capital.  What  we  find  relative  to  this 
in  Plutarch  could  as  well  appear  in  the  next  issue  of  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  say,  under  the  caption  “Lessons  of  the  Rehabilitation  in 
Europe.”  “Yea,  war  itself  which  like  a  winter  torrent  bears  down  all 
other  things  before  it  and  carries  them  away  with  it,  leaves  learning 
alone  behind.”  286  Descending  to  less  elevated  strata,  it  seems  hard 
for  one  to  take,  with  Dr.  Kuehnel,  of  Leipzig,  the  complacent  view  of 
the  eighteen-year-old  girl-student  of  secondary  school  who,  under  the 
activity  regime,  does  not  know  anything  about  the  electric  bell.  Dr. 
Kuehnel  argues  she  may  swiftly  learn  all  about  it  that  is  really  neces¬ 
sary  to  know  when  she  would  have  to  do  this  to  overcome  some  dif¬ 
ficulty.287  It  can  be  granted  that  this  is  a  conceivable  occurrence  in 
conditions  of  the  uncorrected  activity  school.  But  we  cannot  accept 
the  logic  of  the  argument,  without  reservations,  since  he  who  would 
binds  himself,  logically,  to  complacency  with  regard  to  postponing 
initiation  into  first  aid  till  one  is  wounded,  or  commencing  to  get 
grounded  in  the  prophylactics  against  cholera  after  the  disease  has  been 
contracted  and  the  like  absurdities.  There  are  certain  things  that  are 
to  be  thoroughly  learned,  disconnected  as  those  may  be  from  the  imme¬ 
diate  objectives  or  satisfactions  of  the  student.  Neglect  of  those  very 
often  carries  under  the  conditions  of  modern  life,  its  own  severe  pun¬ 
ishment. 

To  go  on  with  generalities,  there  must  be  also  accentuated  with  all 
force  that  the  detriment  inherent  in  disseminating  worthless  and  even 
pernicious  self-satisfied  half-knowledge  must  be  scrupulously  avoided. 
If  Plato  is  right  when  he  says  that  the  overeducated  cannot  be  a  good 
servant  of  the  State,  then  he  is  not  less  right  when  he  asserts  the  same 
of  the  undereducated.288 

On  the  other  hand,  thorough  learning  even  if  unaccompanied  by 
intrinsic  satisfaction  does  always,  in  addition  to  particular  gain  in  in¬ 
formation  or  skill  carry  off  the  premium  of  a  positive  transferable 
attitude  unless  the  task  is  being  accomplished  under  extraordinarily 
vexatious  infliction. 

286  Plutarch,  cit.,  v.  Ill,  pp.  12-13. 

287  Reichsschulkonferenz,  p.  556. 

288  The  Republic  of  Plato.  Oxford  Clarendon  Press,  p.  219. 
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There  might  as  well  be  brought  out  here  still  a  different  general 
observation  regarding  the  self-activity  method.  It  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  formula  '‘learning  by  doing”  would  have  been  more  conducive  of 
better  school  work  if  it  had  read  "learning  while  doing”  than  other¬ 
wise.  In  fact,  the  custom  of  the  activists  to  support  the  slogan  in 
question  with  illustrations  such  as  learning  to  swim  by  swimming,  or  to 
skate  by  skating,  or  to  make  a  balloon  by  actually  making  it,  etc., 
appears  to  be  leading  to  confusing  intergrowths  in  the  mind  of  the 
uninitiated.  When  one  meets  with  the  argument  from  swimming  and 
skating  and  toy-making  almost  as  unchanging  as  a  ritual,  one  cannot 
help  thinking  either  too  ill  or  too  well  of  the  self-activity  school.  In¬ 
deed,  the  story  of  swimming  or  skating  could  be  made  more  edifying  if  it 
included  reference  to  the  fact,  that  we  can  learn  to  swim  or  skate  better 
and  quicker  if  we  learn  all  there  is  to  it  in  a  certain  order  rather  than 
in  another.  While  learning  these  skills,  we  can  learn  also  under  proper 
guidance  a  whole  lot  of  other  things  reaching  beyond  the  skills  them¬ 
selves,  for  example,  certain  physical  laws,  certain  facts  about  the  animal 
world  in  general,  certain  rules  of  hygiene  and  the  like. 

It  may  very  well  happen  that  a  critically  inclined  man  would  as  a 
result  of  the  swimming-and-skating  argumentation  credit  the  self¬ 
activity  method  with  as  little  seriousness  and  dignity  as  a  “spirit  circle” 
that  offers  for  its  mediumistic  phenomena  table  tilting,  “raps,”  and 
trinket  tinkling.  It  is  very  difficult,  for  instance,  for  anyone  to  see 
clearly  how  there  can  be  tackled  by  doing  alone  the  question  that 
Hauptmann’s  little  Rautendelein  is  asking: 

“Whither  do  I  come  from?  .  .  . 

Whither  go? 

Tell  me — I  long  to  know.”  289 

Or  how  can  there  be  learned  by  doing  “loyalty  to  whatever  in  the  estab¬ 
lished  environment  makes  a  life  of  excellence  possible”  which  “is  be¬ 
ginning  of  all  progress,”  290  and  which  Hoeffding  aptly  terms  “the 
problem  of  the  estimation  of  the  worth.”  291 

By  certain  kind  of  doing  students  can  gain,  for  example,  elemen¬ 
tary  knowledge  of  working  of  governmental  machinery.  This  helps 
toward  their  training  for  citizenship.  But  what  about  the  gaining  of 

280  The  Sunken  Bell,  Act  I. 

290  Dewev,  John.  Human  Nature  and  Conduct,  p.  21. 

291  Hoeffding,  Harold.  History  of  Modern  Philosophy,  2  v.  translated  from 
the  German  by  B.  E.  Meyer,  London,  1900. 
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go 

the  fundamental  notions  like  the  idea  that  the  State  is  something  more 
than  its  transient  form?  What  about  the  instilling  in  the  young  the 
ideal  of  the  State  as  a  moral  community?  The  school  must  see  to  it 
that  students  get  some  recognition  of  the  meaning  of  the  State  and  of 
the  significance  of  loyalty  to  its  worthy  ends  as  a  thing  apart  from  an 
orgy  of  patriotic  emotions  or  familiarity  with  technicalities  of  govern¬ 
ing.  The  school  is  in  duty  bound  to  teach  children  not  to  substitute 
the  old  autocratic  “I  am  the  State”  with  “The  State  is  no  one,”  so  that 
defrauding  it  in  one  manner  or  another  is  not  to  be  regarded  a  moral 
offense  as  it  does  not  hurt  anyone.292  All  this  can  imaginably  be  done 
through  learning  while  doing  if  there  is  made  out  an  adequate  pro¬ 
vision  for  abstraction,  expansion  and  deepening  of  meanings  only 
remotely  if  at  all  suggestible  by  doing,  for  example,  by  practises  of 
student  government. 

Or  take  a  current  problem  upon  which  the  older  school  students 
in  England  and  very  profitably  also  in  other  industrial  countries  should 
receive  some  light.  English  legislation,  like  American,  has  exempted 
labor  unions  from  the  general  law  of  conspiracy.  In  the  commendable 
desire  to  give  organized  labor  special  recognition  and  unusual  privileges, 
statutes  have  been  enacted  that  deprive  the  community  of  what  used 
to  be  its  defenses  against  plots  to  do  public  injury.  Now,  how  should 
these  laws  be  administered  if  the  direction  of  labor  unions  falls  more 
and  more  into  the  hands  of  reckless  men,  bent  on  exacting  one  ransom 
after  another  from  a  disorganized  majority?  The  question  presents 
itself,  how  this  problem  can  be  dealt  with  at  the  school  by  doing?  A 
real  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  mind  is  eagerly  looked  for  by  many  seri¬ 
ous  social  reformers,  flow  can  it  be  built  up  if  not  by  the  positive 
study  of  the  whole  course  of  human  development,  conjoined,  to  be 
sure,  with  laboratory  experiments?  293  Instances  of  similar  nature 
could  be  readily  drawn  from  every  ultimate  purpose  of  publicly  sup¬ 
ported  school  education. 

Furthermore,  the  formula  "learning  by  doing”  lays  an  exaggerated 
emphasis  upon  the  motor  side  of  activity.  Since  an  especial  value  is 
attributed  to  the  self-activity  method  with  relation  to  development  of 
creative  powers  in  the  child,  it  appears  seasonable  to  cite  here  the  inter¬ 
esting  psychological  analysis  made  by  Henri  Poincare  of  the  way  in 
which  his  own  remarkable  creations  were  produced.  They  never  took 
place  “except  after  a  certain  interval,  which  may  be  regarded  as  rest, 

292 Cf.  Compagnons,  cit.,  p.  II,  p.  g. 

203  Cf.  Comte,  op.  cit.,  v.  III.  (General  Laws  of  Progress),  p.  39. 
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following  long  and  laborious  attempts,  made  without  success,  at  the 
solution  of  some  problem.”  294  In  the  school  work  of  both  the  prospec¬ 
tive  Poincares  and  the  not  Poincares  the  quite,  concentrated  thinking, 
or  what  Natorp  calls  “Grundsatz  des  Ruhens”  must  be  given  all  the 
room  that  it  deserves. 295 

This  puts  us  face  to  face  with  the  fundamentals  of  the  problem  of 
self-activity  as  educational  method. 

As  a  subject  of  philosophical,  i.e.,  critical  inquiry,  self-activity  is 
simply  another  name  for  experience.  For  the  sake  of  expediency,  there 
may  be  distinguished  in  experience  the  three  sides:  the  cognitive,  the 
volitional,  and  the  affective.  Naturally,  these  all  are  merely  the  names 
of  certain  phases  of  the  unique  and  indivisible  mental  process.  But  the 
terms  have  been  used  by  school  people  and  the  reading  public  at  large 
for  over  a  long  period  of  time  and  are  not  yet  irrevocably  obliterated 
by  the  new  experimental  pedagogy.  Therefore  they  will  be  employed 
here  as  way-marks  for  organization  of  material,  with  inevitable  over¬ 
lapping  and,  as  it  is  believed,  with  no  unnecessary  rigidity.  In  the 
present  section,  for  the  rest  of  it,  we  shall  deal  with  the  intellectual  or 
cognitive  aspect  of  experience. 

First  of  all,  however,  we  must  come  to  an  agreement  as  to  what 
experience  is.  The  question,  it  seems,  cannot  be  answered  objectively, 
but  always  subjectively.  Experience  is  anything  that  is  the  source  of 
suggestion  and  guidance  to  me,  actual  or  potential,  that  is  something 
put  down  into  my  stock  of  mnemonic  materials  wherefrom  it  can  be 
summoned  up  to  assist  me  in  solving  a  problem.  Experience  is  some¬ 
thing  which  is  “specific,  differential;  something  which  may  be  set  in 
contrast  with  other  things  and  may  thus  serve  as  a  principle  of  criti¬ 
cism  and  estimate”  296  for  me.  The  richness  of  meanings  acquired  and 
connections  produced  is,  therefore,  the  only  valid  criterion  of  value  of 
any  separate  act  of  our  experiencing.  Even  drill,  in  as  much  as  it  is 
not  sheer  repetition,  and  in  so  far  as  it  helps  toward  getting  more 
accurate  meanings,  is  an  agent  of  experience.  Now  suppose  that  the 
question  were  asked,  who  of  the  two  has  more  accurate  experience  about 
Soviet  Government,  Mr.  A.,  who  has  been  on  a  touring  visit  in  some 
parts  of  Soviet  Russia,  or  Mr.  B.,  who  has  never  been  there  at  all.  but 
who  has  read  intensively  and  weighed  carefully  what  he  has  read 
about  the  Soviets.  The  question  cannot  be  intelligently  answered  off- 

291  Rignano,  op.  cit.,  p.  267. 

295  Cf.  Reichsschulkonferenz,  pp.  176,  511,  512. 

294  Dewey,  John.  Experience  and  Nature,  cit.,  p.  9. 
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hand.  First  the  accuracy  of  meanings  and  width  of  connections  of 
either  one  must  be  examined.  The  saying  that  each  one  carries  away 
from  Rome  only  as  much  as  he  has  brought  there  might  be  well  re¬ 
called  here.  It  is  very  likely  that  each  one  of  the  men  would  have 
surpassed  his  own  knowledge  of  Soviet  Russia,  or  experience  of  it,  that 
he  had  without  seeing  it,  if  he  had  visited  the  country.  But  this  is  not 
absolutely  assured.  The  value  of  his  observations  is  commensurate 
with  man’s  general  background  and  his  ability  to  see  and  hear  things 
well  with  his  own  eye  and  ear.  Much  depends  also,  as  Charles  Dickens 
put  it,  on  one’s  habit  of  commonplace,  humble,  patient,  toiling,  drudg¬ 
ing  attention. 

Then,  applying  this  to  the  school,  it  seems  justifiable  to  call  in 
question,  as  a  philosophical  proposition,  the  distinction  between  direct 
and  vicarious  experience.  Actual  handling  of  things  and  book-learning 
can  be  rightly  glorified  or  debased,  in  each  instance,  only  on  the  virtue 
of  the  case.  Reading  may  be  much  more  of  self-activity  or  experience, 
that  is  acquisition  of  meanings,  suggestions,  than  motor  activity.  It 
would  seem  more  appropriate  in  a  discussion  of  method  of  teaching, 
instead  of  discriminating  between  direct  and  vicarious  experience,  to 
distinguish  between  sensory  handling  of  things  and  handling  them  in 
thinking  and  imagination.  Of  course  there  must  never  be  lost  the  view 
of  the  fact  that  certain  amount  of  capital  of  perceptions,  of  root-mean¬ 
ings  297  is  necessary  to  start  our  mental  operations  and  increase  of  this 
is  as  beneficial  to  our  mental  operations  as  increase  of  financial  capital 
is  to  financial  operations.  But  how  much  stock  in  trade  or  root-mean¬ 
ings  and  of  what  quality  one  can  get  through  sense-perception,  and  how 
much  he  can  do  out  of  those  depends  largely  on  one’s  ability,  subject 
to  be  sure,  to  some  degree  of  improvement  that  science  and  its  agents 
may  be  able  to  work. 

Hence,  to  one  student,  history  may  be  nothing  but  dull  chronicle 
of  remote  and  irrelevant  events  which  embitters  the  youthful  years  of 
his.  The  whole  thing  is  to  him  merely  so  many  empty  words.  To 
another,  it  is  an  open  book  in  which  he  reads  sentiments,  passions  and 
thoughts  of  the  past.  A  scholar  described  by  Erasmus  announced  to 
whom  it  might  concern  that  he  had  spent  ten  years  in  studying  Cicero. 
And  the  echo  replied:  “Asine!”  (“You,  ass!”).  But  there  are  undoubt¬ 
edly  classical  scholars  who  deserve  more  complimentary  reference.  A 
literary  discourse  to  one  student  is  a  way  “to  perpetuate,  enhance  and 
vivify  in  imagination  the  natural  goods.”  The  same  discourse  being 
m  See  above,  Ch.  1,  Section  i. 
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a  talk  of  what  he  does  not  know  is  a  nuisance  and  waste  of  time  to  a 
different  student.  The  latter  would  have  stated  only  plain  disarming 
truth  if  he  had  said  in  words  of  a  certain  personage  that  he  would  not 
change  for  Seneca  a  pound  of  good  face-powder  and  that  in  comparison 
with  Egor  298  Virgil  is  not  worth  two  farthings  to  him.209  Busy  work, 
modeling,  painting,  spinning,  and  weaving,  work  on  cardboard,  wood 
and  metal,  gardening  and  agriculture,  care  of  animals,  cookery  is  the 
best  possible  source  of  experience  to  one  pupil,  while  recitations  are  to 
him  as  somnoriferous  as  the  unfamiliar  oriental  descant.  In  the  case 
of  some  other  student,  a  recitation,  if  properly  conducted,  is  really  the 
place  and  time  for  stimulating  and  directing  reflection.  The  books, 
especially  those  that  give  a  living  treatment  of  their  subjects,  with  illus¬ 
trations  and  details,  are  to  him  full  of  enriching  and  stimulating  living 
elements  of  life  only  reduced  to  symbols.  He  may  even  greatly  enjoy 
“explication  des  tex'tes,”  which  is  red-tape  for  some  of  his  age-mates.300 
If  the  student  gets  the  meaning  of  them  at  all,  symbols  are  not  second¬ 
hand  experience  and  consequently  inferior  goods.  Since,  philosophically, 
to  repeat  it,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  first  hand  and  second  hand 
experience.  There  is  only  one  experience,  proper,  a  set  of  meanings 
and  connections  which,  certainly  may  be  graded  variously,  according 
to  their  accuracy  and  richness.  Call  the  intermediate  learning  a  sec¬ 
ond  hand  experience,  if  you  wish,  but  remember  that  you  may  be, 
in  certain  instances,  as  inexact  in  calling  it  inferior  goods  as  one  would 
be  if  he  haughtily  thought  advice  and  suggestion  received  by  him  from 
an  excellent  physician  or  any  other  expert  in  a  matter  demanding  ex¬ 
pert  advice,  to  be  less  valuable  than  his  own  clumsy  findings. 

Experience  is  a  three-dimensional  affair.  It  has  significance  for  the 
present  situation  in  connection  with  which  it  is  being  acquired.  It  is 
recorded  by  our  memory  as  our  past  experience,  i.e.,  meaning  that  we 
have  acquired.  It  is  there  to  be  drawn  upon  whenever  the  occasion 
will  call  for  it  in  the  future. 

Our  progress  in  learning  depends  very  much  upon  memory,  that 
is  upon  the  fact  that  past  is  not  dead  to  us,  but  is  preserved  more  or 
less  in  some  form  within  our  psychophysical  organism.301  The  belit¬ 
tling  of  memory  as  a  factor  of  learning  by  some  among  the  activists 

298  A  famous  shoemaker  in  Moscow. 

289  To  my  minci.  A  satire  by  Kantemir,  Russian  poet,  1708-1744. 

300  Cf.  Brown,  Walter.  How  the  French  Boy  Learns  to  Write.  Harvard 
University  Press,  1915;  Bezard,  Julien.  My  Class  in  Composition.  Trans,  and 
adapted  from  the  French  Harvard  University  Press,  1923. 

301  Cf.  Koffka,  Kurt.  The  Growth  of  the  Mind.  Transl.  from  the  German 
by  Robert  Morros  Ogden,  New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.,  1925,  p.  151. 
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invites,  therefore,  serious  objection.  This  must  not  be  interpreted  as  an 
indication  of  a  clandestine  adherence  to  the  heresy  of  mental  faculties, 
or  as  an  introduction  to  an  advertisement  of  patent  memory  training 
trick.  This  is  simply  to  suggest  that  a  school  procedure  under  which 
students  are  not  energized  to  exercise  effort  to  retain  as  best  they  can 
what  they  are  learning  and  still  more  the  breeding  in  them  of  wholesale 
disdain  for  memorizing  is  a  wrong  procedure.  It  works  against  the  very 
progress,  which  the  self-activity  is  expected  to  advance. 

Speaking  of  progress  it  may  be  interesting  to  read  an  abstract  from 
Fontenelle’s  dialogue  on  experience  that  he  makes  Montaigne  and 
Socrates  conduct.  We  can  see  from  it  that  Sophocles  in  vain  attempted 
through  one  of  his  plays  to  convince  posterity  that  a  wise  man  is  wise 
because  he  “anticipates  what  the  future  will  bring  from  observing  the 
experiences  of  the  past.”  302 

Montaigne.  ...  be  assur’d  that  Men’s  manners  are  at  present  a 
large  subject  of  lamentation,  and  that  all  things  degenerate  daily. 

Socrates.  Is’t  possible?  I  thought  in  my  time  things  went  as  per- 
vertly  as  could  be,  and  was  in  hopes  at  last  they  would  fall  into  a  more 
reasonable  train. 

Montaigne.  Alas!  What  regard  have  they  to  experience?  Like 
silly  birds  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  taken  in  the  same  nets  that  have 
caught  a  hundred  thousand  of  their  kind  already.  There  is  not  one 
but  enters  a  perfect  novice  upon  the  stage  of  life,  the  follies  of  the 
fathers  are  all  lost  upon  their  children,  and  do  not  serve  to  instruct 
them  at  all.303 

What  a  noble  task  for  the  public  school  in  democracy  to  strive  to 
decrease  if  not  avert  the  liability  of  the  incoming  generations  to  a  sim¬ 
ilar  reproach! 

To  yield  all  the  good  that  its  three-dimensional  nature  permits  of, 
experience  must  pass  through  one  very  important  phase  of  its  develop¬ 
ment  which  may  be  called  reasoning.  At  that,  reasoning  is  denotative 
of  getting  new  meanings  or  perfecting  old  ones,  or  going  from  meaning 
to  meaning.  It  does  not  matter  whether  the  meaning  serving  as  the 
departing  point  from  which  we  reach  another  incoming  is  a  percep¬ 
tional,  immediate,  or  mediate,  deducted  one.  That  something  which 

802  Oedipus  Tyrannus,  916. 

303  Fontenelle.  Dialogues  of  the  Dead.  Transl.  from  the  French.  London, 
1708,  pp.  71,  73,  74.  (Bernard  le  Boivier  de  Fontenelle,  a  French  author,  lived 
1657-1737.) 
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gets  us  meanings  partially  or  entirely  new,  and  in  a  gifted  man  often 
produces  completely  new  though  unpremeditated  revolutionizing  con¬ 
nections  and  combinations,  seems  to  be  the  same  kind  of  power  in 
either  case. 

The  discussion  put  forward  by  Professor  Eugenio  Rignano  in  his 
“Psychology  of  Reasoning”  brings  much  light  on  implications  of  process 
of  reasoning  relative  to  educational  method.  “Reasoning,”  he  says, 
“.  .  .  .  would  seem  to  be  nothing  else  than  a  series  of  operations  or 
experiments  simply  thought  of,  that  is  to  say,  operations  or  experi¬ 
ments  that  we  imagine  performed  on  one  or  several  objects  in  which 
we  are  particularly  interested,  and  that  we  do  not  perform  actually  be¬ 
cause,  by  a  series  of  similar  experiments  which  have  been  really  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  past,  we  already  know  their  respective  results.  And 
the  final  experimental  result  observed  with  the  mind’s  eye,  to  which 
a  similarly  connected  series  of  mental  experiments  leads,  constitutes 
precisely  the  result  of  the  demonstration,  the  conclusion  of  reason¬ 
ing.”  304  The  individual  can  be  put  by  such  a  succession  or  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  merely  imagined  operations  or  experiments  in  the  same  state  of 
mental  “awareness”  influencing  his  behavior  in  which  he  could  ulti¬ 
mately  have  found  himself,  if  these  operations  had  been  performed 
actually  and  not  merely  in  imagination.  Whatever  disadvantages  may 
be  found  in  mental  experimentation  as  against  sensory-motor  experi¬ 
mentation,  it  has  many  and  valuable  positive  points  in  it.  “We  deal 
more  easily  and  conveniently  with  the  representations  of  our  imagina¬ 
tions  than  with  physical  acts.  We  experiment,  so  to  speak,  in  our  own 
thoughts,  with  smallest  cost.”  305 

Moreover,  Professor  Rignano  contends  that  “the  much  greater  facil¬ 
ity  and  promptitude  with  which  experiments  can  be  thought  of  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  difficulty  and  delay  in  their  actual  performance,  enables 
reasoning  to  attempt  again  and  again  in  rapid  succession  the  most 
varied  combinations  and  connections  of  experiments  and  thus  largely 
to  increase  the  probability  of  new  discoveries.  So  that  reasoning  is 
eventually  much  more  fruitful  than  actual  experimenting  pure  and 
simple.”  306  This  contention  appears  to  have  been  borne  out  by  many 
momentous  scientific  discoveries  from  Galileo’s  law  of  two  falling  bodies 
down  to  Einstein’s  theory  of  relativity.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  also  that 
great  technical  inventors  come  upon  the  discoveries  largely  by  testing 

304  Op.  cit.,  pp.  81-82. 

305  Mach,  E.  Erkenntnis  und  Irrtum,  p.  187,  quoted  by  Rignano,  op.  cit.,  pp. 
83-84. 

306  Ibid.,  p.  29;  see  also  pp.  75,  83,  87,  267,  270.  272. 
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and  retesting  mentally,  multifarious  experimental  combinations  and 
perfecting  in  its  smallest  details  each  new  combination  adopted.  Biog¬ 
raphies  of  Watt,  Stephenson,  Edison,  Popov,  Marconi,  Ford  and  many 
others  well  illustrate  this.  That  is  why  the  pages  in  the  stories  of  poor 
boys  who  became  famous  descriptive  of  their  desperate  struggle  for 
leisure  to  think  are  at  once  very  sad  and  significant,  pedagogically. 

Says  John  Dewey  on  cognitive  experience:  “One  can  be  insane 
without  knowing  he  is  insane  and  one  may  know  insanity  without 
being  crazy;  indeed  absence  of  the  direct  experience  is  said  to  be  an 
indispensable  condition  of  the  study  of  insanity.  Adequate  recognition 
of  the  implications  of  such  a  fact  as  this  might  almost  be  said  to  be 
the  chief  contribution  which  empirical  method  has  to  make  to  philoso¬ 
phy.  For  it  indicates  that  being  and  having  things  in  ways  other  than 
knowing  them,  in  ways  never  identical  with  knowing  them,  exist,  and 
are  preconditions  of  reflection  and  knowledge.”  307 

To  be  sure,  intellectual  tasting  of  life  will  not  supersede  muscular 
activity.  Again,  suum  cnique.  Broadly  speaking,  we  must  teach  all 
of  our  students  respect  for  facts.  We  must  not  encourage  in  anyone  of 
them  a  debilitating  reluctance  to  go  to  the  gross  and  compulsory  things 
to  get  all  the  meaning  there  is  about  them.  But  we  must,  on  the  other 
hand,  so  arrange  our  school  work  that  our  students  develop  the  habit 
of  going  back  from  homely  facts  of  daily  existence  to  the  refinery  de¬ 
partment  of  experience,  that  is,  to  reasoning.  Through  reflective  elab¬ 
orations  assisted  by  the  findings  of  the  most  competent  knowledge  that 
is  known  and  available  they  must,  each  to  the  full  extent  of  his  ability, 
work  out  the  gross  facts  into  the  possibly  perfect  three-dimensional 
experience.  It  is  the  teacher’s  job  to  refer  the  student  to  those  findings 
of  the  most  competent  knowledge.  But  this  is  not  the  consummation 
of  his  ministrations.  The  teacher  must,  by  means  of  skillful  and  stimu¬ 
lating  testing,  lead  the  student  to  make  the  most  correct  connections, 
and  that  economically.  He  must  discipline  the  student’s  mind,  if  you 
please.  Or  to  say,  with  Dewey:  “While  it  is  not  the  business  of  edu¬ 
cation  to  prove  every  statement  made,  any  more  than  to  teach  every 
possible  item  of  information,  it  is  its  business  to  cultivate  deep-seated 
and  effective  habits  of  discriminating  tested  beliefs  from  mere  asser¬ 
tions,  guesses  and  opinions,  to  develop  a  lively,  sincere,  and  open- 
minded  preference  for  conclusions  that  are  properly  grounded,  and 
to  ingrain  into  the  individual’s  working  habits  methods  of  inquiry  and 
reasoning  appropriate  to  the  various  problems  that  present  themselves. 

307  Experience  and  Nature,  cit.,  p.  19. 
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.  .  .  And  since  these  habits  are  not  a  gift  of  nature  (no  matter  how 
strongly  the  aptitude  of  acquiring  them);  since,  moreover,  the  casual 
circumstances  of  the  natural  and  social  environment  are  not  enough 
to  compel  their  acquisition,  the  main  office  of  education  is  to  supply 
conditions  that  make  for  their  cultivation.  The  formation  of  these 
habits  is  the  training  of  mind.”  308 

The  French  conventional  school  is  often  criticized  for  the  excessive 
prominence  that  it  gives  to  “raison”  both  as  objective  and  method  of 
education.  Perhaps  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  would  not  endorse  the  criticism. 
He  makes  the  disillusioned  Hugh  close  his  letter  to  his  father  with 
these  words:  “If  ever  there  was  a  bigger  lie,  my  dear  Daddy,  than 
any  other,  it  is  that  man  is  a  reasonable  creature.”  309  There  is  much 
truth  in  the  aphorism  frequently  occurring  in  the  French  authors  to 
the  effect  that  reason  forever  will  be  a  sun  around  which  we  shall  move 
without  ever  reaching  it.  It  is  highly  worth  our  while  to  attempt  to 
move  nearer  to  that  sun,  the  orbit  along  which  our  student  shall  have  to 
travel.  As  the  Scriptures  have  it: 

“Brethren,  be  not  children  in  mind:  howbeit  in  malice  be  ye  babes, 
but  in  mind  be  men.”  (1  Co.  14,  20.) 

To  complete  our  discussion  of  the  intellectual  aspect  of  self-activity 
— experience,  bound  to  be  incomplete  just  the  same,  it  remains  to 
consider  in  brief  still  three  more  educational  implications  of  cognitive 
experience,  to  call  it  by  a  short  name.  These  are  fostering  of  imagina¬ 
tion;  accurate  usage  of  words,  that  is,  of  the  verbal  symbols  of  things 
and  our  thoughts  of  them;  and  habit  of  analysis. 

The  significance  of  visualization  for  enriching  and  refining  our  ex¬ 
perience  is  evident.  It  is  in  the  sense  of  visualization,  thinking  with 
imagination  and  mental  experimentation,  that  the  term  imagination  is 
used  here.  And  it  is  believed  that  any  kind  of  appropriate  material 
be  it  in  the  form  of  teacher’s  talk,  if  he  is  himself  a  man  of  imagina¬ 
tion,  or  a  book,  or  class  discussion  must  be  fully  given  its  place  in 
school  work  if  the  material  is  capable  of  starting  up,  challenging  and 
feeding  the  student’s  imagination. 

We  all  know,  of  course,  that  there  is  an  unhealthy  kind  of  imagina¬ 
tion,  the  indulging  in  enervating  day-dreaming,  the  abuse  of  cramping 
introversion,  and  the  pathological  double  life.  This  sort  of  imagination 
which  makes  men  who  live  too  much  in  their  fancy  resemble  drunkards, 

308  How  We  Think,  cit.,  pp.  27-28  and  75;  see  also  his  Experience  and  Nature , 
pp.  2,  16;  Reconstruction  in  Philosophy,  p.  97. 

309  Mr.  Brit  ling  Sees  It  Through,  p.  366. 
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whose  hands  are  too  soft  and  tremulous  for  successful  labor,  we  must 
discourage  in  our  pupils  all  we  can.  But  there  is  also  the  healthy 
imagination  which  "deals  not  with  the  unreal,  but  with  the  mental 
realization  of  what  is  suggested.”  Distinction  must  be  made  between 
the  imaginative  and  the  imaginary,  or  fanciful.  The  first  has  to  do 
with  vision  of  realities  that  cannot  be  exhibited  under  existing  condi¬ 
tions  of  sense-perception  or  demonstrated  by  tools  at  our  command. 
Its  aim  is  clear  insight  into  the  remote,  the  absent  and  the  obscure. 
The  fanciful,  on  the  other  hand,  tends  to  become  a  substitute  for  ob¬ 
servation,  hence,  logically  impotent  and  is  to  be  guarded  against.310 

To  mention  some  of  the  civic  bearings  of  imagination.  The  imagi¬ 
native  checking  up  by  the  citizen  of  what  are  very  attractive  at  first 
sight,  strategems  that  politicians  are  in  the  habit  of  putting  before  him 
for  admiration  and  endorsement,  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  national 
saving  device  that  we  can  think  of.  At  the  same  time  imagination  lib¬ 
erates  man  from  the  bondage  of  the  present  and  the  past.  It  enables 
him  to  rise  up  in  his  mental  watch-tower  to  see  what  is  in  the  existing 
order  simply  an  accident  hardened  into  custom  and  sediment  of  ig¬ 
norance  or  prejudice  or  superficial  thinking.  Education  that  helps  the 
recipient  to  adapt  himself  to  the  ways  of  the  age  is  achieving  only  part 
of  its  task.  The  other  part  of  it  is  guiding  the  age  by  shaping  “the 
experiences  of  the  young  so  that  instead  of  reproducing  current  habits, 
better  habits  shall  be  formed,  and  thus  the  future  adult  society  be  an 
improvement  on  their  own.”  311  The  essence  of  constructive  criticism 
is,  after  all,  the  ability  to  enter  into  modes  of  life  different  from  our 
own.312 

We  must  carefully  handle  the  inclination  to  musing  and  day¬ 
dreaming  that  a  student  may  show.  The  reveries  besides  being  in 
many  a  case  a  very  welcome  restorative,  have  been  more  than  once 
prophetic.  Who  can  tell  that  none  of  what  a  tender  poetic  youth 
dreams,  and  prays  and  paints  or  what  an  ambitious  sturdy  lad  or 
damsel  muses  about  but  shuns  the  ridicule  of  saying  aloud  shall  not 
presently  be  the  content  of  the  resolutions  of  public  bodies?  There¬ 
fore  we  must,  among  other  things,  spice  the  school  work  with  the  stimu¬ 
lating  humanistic  seasoning.  Therefore  we  should  support  Pestalozzi’s 
friend,  rather  than  Pestalozzi  in  the  following  brief  pedagogical  dispute. 

““See  Dewey,  How  We  Think,  pp.  1 66,  227;  Reichsschulkonferenz,  p.  163. 

M1  Dewey,  Democracy  and  Education,  p.  92;  see  also  his  Reconstruction  in 
Philosophy,  p.  96;  also  his  Human  Nature. 

312  Renan,  Ernest.  Souvenirs  d’enfance  et  de  jeunesse.  Paris.  Calmann 
Levy,  p.  87. 
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Father  Gicard,  a  close  friend  of  Pestalozzi,  himself  an  educator  of  high 
repute,  made  a  remark  to  Pestalozzi  to  the  effect  that  he  thought  mathe¬ 
matics  exercised  an  unjustifiable  sway  in  his  establishment.  Where¬ 
upon  Pestalozzi  replied:  “This  is  because  1  wish  my  children  to  be¬ 
lieve  nothing  which  cannot  be  demonstrated  as  clearly  to  them  as  that 
two  and  two  make  four.’’  To  this  his  interlocutor  replied:  “In  that 
case,  if  I  had  thirty  sons  1  would  not  entrust  one  of  them  to  you.’’ 313 

Now  a  few  words  on  handling  words  in  school  work.  Philosoph¬ 
ically,  our  words  are  a  linguistic  embodiment  of  our  meanings.  Lan¬ 
guage  is  verbal  incorporation  of  experience.  As  experience  itself,  lan¬ 
guage  essentially  is  also  a  three-dimensional  matter.  It  records  the 
meanings  we  get  out  of  our  present  experiencing,  and  makes  these  avail¬ 
able,  as  our  past  experience,  for  future  reference.  Our  direct  contact 
with  things  being,  on  the  whole,  necessarily  limited,  suggestibility  of 
meanings  fixed  by  a  linguistic  sign  is  the  real  foundation  of  the  great¬ 
ness  of  human  species  and  is  the  mantle  of  the  kingly  superiority  of 
man  over  the  rest  of  the  living  beings.  Language  intellectualizes  expe¬ 
rience,  makes  it  understandable,  sharable.  It  enables  one  man  to  get 
the  other  people’s  point,  to  learn  from  the  meanings  they  have,  to  put 
himself  in  another  man’s  shoes  as  it  were.  And  some  of  those  shoes 
may  be  infinitely  better  than  our  own.  It  is  very  probable  that  we 
cannot  recollect  meanings  that  we  have  not  vested  in  words.  This 
perhaps  accounts  for  the  fact  that  we  cannot  recall  the  occurrences 
and  impressions  of  our  early  prelingual  childhood.  Possibly  the  most 
important  single  discovery  of  his  life  the  child  makes  is  that  every¬ 
thing  has  a  name.  At  all  events,  this  much  is  certain:  who  cannot 
clearly  express  in  words  what  he  means,  does  not  know  exactly  himself 
what  it  is.  It  is  not  altogether  unreasonable  to  infer,  in  great  measure, 
what  is  called  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  from  the  language,  because  this 
is  a  sort  of  monument  to  which  each  forcible  individual  in  a  course  of 
many  hundred  years  has  contributed  a  stone. 

As  John  Dewey  happily  has  it,  “Things  come  and  go  or  we  come 
and  go,  and  either  way  things  escape  our  notice.  .  .  .  Taken  literally, 
the  maxim,  ‘Teach  things,  not  words,’  or  ‘Teach  things  before  words,’ 
would  be  the  negation  of  education;  it  would  reduce  mental  life  to  mere 
physical  and  sensible  adjustments.  Learning,  in  the  proper  sense,  is 
not  learning  things  but  the  meanings  of  things,  and  the  process  in¬ 
volves  the  use  of  signs,  or  language  in  its  generic  sense.  In  like  fash¬ 
ion,  the  warfare  of  some  educational  reformers  against  symbols,  if 

313  See  Hayward,  op.  cit.,  p.  105. 
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pushed  to  extreme,  involves  the  destruction  of  the  intellectual  life, 
since  this  lives,  moves,  and  has  its  being  in  those  processes  of  defini¬ 
tion,  abstraction,  generalization,  and  classification  that  are  made  possi¬ 
ble  by  symbols  alone.”  314 

Again,  let  it  be  repeated  that  although  meanings  suggested  by  words 
can  come  into  new  combinations  and  supply  new  ideas,  there  are  limits 
to  the  possibilities.  Words  stand  for  meanings  to  us  only  inasmuch 
as  the  meanings  they  represent  are  derivatives  from  or  in  any  way 
suggestive  of,  the  root-meanings  we  have  acquired  through  our  sense- 
perception  acquaintance  with  things.  If  abused,  linguistic  studies  and 
methods  may  “halt  the  human  mind  on  the  level  of  the  attainments  of 
the  past,  to  prevent  new  inquiry  and  discovery,  to  put  the  authority 
of  tradition  in  place  of  authority  of  natural  facts  and  laws.”  316  This 
sort  of  abuse,  of  course,  must  not  have  any  more  place  in  educational 
method  than  any  other. 

As  a  general  issue,  we  cannot  recommend  a  school  where  they  do  not 
learn  how  to  speak  properly  as  a  happy  substitute  for  a  school  where 
they  teach  nothing  but  literary  conversation.  We  must  take  seriously 
Nietzsche’s  advice  that  we  take  seriously  our  own  language.  “He  who 
does  not  regard  this  matter  as  a  sacred  duty,”  says  Nietzsche,  “does  not 
possess  even  the  germ  of  a  higher  culture.  ...  If  you  notice  no  physical 
loathing  in  yourselves  when  you  meet  with  certain  words  and  tricks  of 
speech  in  our  journalist  jargon,  cease  from  striving  after  culture.”  816 

If  there  is  some  reason  in  all  this,  as  it  seems  there  is,  then  we  must 
so  guide  and  control  both  oral  and  written  form  of  linguistic  self¬ 
activity  of  our  students  that  they  not  grow  into  the  habit  of  hasty  and 
vain  linguistic  production  or  become  inured  in  the  crude,  characterless 
or  sadly  swaggering  method  of  expression.  They  can  and  certainly 
will,  if  properly  stimulated  and  assisted,  develop  a  strong  liking  for 
perfect  linguistic  workmanship,  or  at  least  for  honest,  accurate  crafts¬ 
manship,  as  well  as  they  may  be  taught  to  like  personal  cleanliness  in 
themselves  and  other  people. 

The  school  must  take  note  of  the  fact  that  the  power  to  make  an 
intelligible  and  orderly  verbal  statement,  despite  the  increase  of  number 
of  public  schools,  is  still  too  rare  a  phenomenon.  This  must  be  greatly 
interfering  with  progress  of  democracy  since  it  enhances,  out  of  all 
proportion,  the  importance  of  the  glib  politician.  As  a  philosopher 

nt  How  We  Think,  p.  176. 

215  Ibid.,  p.  177. 

210  The  Dawn  of  the  Day,  cit.,  p.  48;  see  also  pp.  52,  54,  55,  59. 
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has  expressed  it  perhaps  a  bit  too  strongly,  “We  boast  our  emancipation 
from  many  superstitions;  but  if  we  have  broken  any  idols  it  is  through 
a  transfer  of  the  idolatry.  What  have  we  gained,  that  we  no  longer 
immolate  a  bull  to  Jove  or  to  Neptune,  or  a  mouse  to  Hecate;  that  we 
do  not  tremble  before  the  Eumenides  if  we  have  to  quake  at  the  engi¬ 
neered  public  opinion?” 

It  is  evident  that  the  value  of  experience,  intellectively,  is  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  meanings  and  connections  of  which  it  consists.  In  that  lies 
its  gnosiological  significance.  Taken  as  a  method  of  building  valid 
knowledge,  Socrates  perhaps  would  have  called  experience  the  method 
of  methods,  as  it  must  be,  to  be  really  valid,  a  reason  which  is  itself 
reasoned.  But,  as  Martialis  has  suggested,  let  us  keep  closer  to  our 
three  goats.317 

In  the  literature  of  the  activity  school  one  comes  time  and  again 
across  statements  to  the  effect  that  one  of  the  great  virtues  of  the 
activity  method  is  its  aptness  in  teaching  children  methods  of  attacking 
problems.  If  this  potential  virtue  is  there,  to  be  materialized  and  to 
win  reward,  it  presupposes  something  which  does  not  accompany  happy- 
go-lucky  frame  of  mind  insouciant  or  pronouncedly  averse  to  clear 
discriminations  and  precision.  Neither  can  it  walk  hand  in  hand  with 
the  student’s  freedom  of  taking  or  leaving  subject-matter  at  whatever 
place  which  some  of  the  activists  are  also  advocating.  Method  of 
attack,  as  any  kind  of  method  to  be  a  method,  must  be  a  habit.  To 
attain  the  rank  of  good  habit  it  must  first  accomplish  all  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  required.  Therefore  the  term  “Erarbeitungsschule”  involving 
systematic,  finishing  activity  would  appear  a  much  more  fortunate 
name  for  sound  activity  school  than  in  all  regards  confusing  “  Arbeit  s- 
schule.”  318 

If  richness  of  connections  is  entirely  the  question  of  natural  endow¬ 
ment,  the  student  can  be  substantially  aided  regarding  accuracy  of 
meanings  by  guidance  and  control  that  is  entirely  within  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  the  school.  In  this  respect  two  things  loom  large.  One  is  habit¬ 
uating  the  student  to  give  himself  and  others  a  careful  account  of  what 
he  sees  through  actual  contact  with  things,  of  his  observation,  in  the 
broader  sense  of  the  word.  No  exaggerated  significance  should,  how¬ 
ever,  be  attached  to  this  because  it  has  its  limitations.  As  Professor 
Huxley  has  justly  remarked  in  his  work  on  Hume,  “No  one  possesses 

311  See  the  closing  passages  of  Section  5,  Ch.  I ;  cf.  Dewey,  Experence 
and  Nature,  p.  435. 

318  Cf.  Reichsschulkonferenz,  p.  608. 
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a  memory  so  good,  that  if  he  has  only  once  observed  a  natural  object, 
a  second  inspection  does  not  show  him  something  that  he  has  forgotten. 
Almost  all,  if  not  all,  our  memories  are  therefore  sketches  rather  than 
portraits,  of  the  originals,  the  salient  features  are  obvious,  while  the 
subordinate  characters  are  obscure  or  unrepresented.”  319 

Another  very  important  thing  is  habit  of  analysis.  The  school  is 
deserving  greatly  of  the_cause  of  democracy  which  inures  its  students 
mentally  to  toss  and  turn  on  all  sides  meanings  with  eagerness  and 
care  of  a  London  antiquary  examining  the  object  offered  him  for  pur¬ 
chase.  In  fact,  the  “derivazione”  and  “residuo,”  powerful  charms  ad¬ 
verse  to  social  progress  these  may  be,  can  flourish  primarily,  thanks 
to  the  absence  of  the  weed-killing  antitoxin  of  analysis  in  the  ground 
where  public  opinion  grows.  This  lack  of  analysis  is  responsible  for 
what  may  be  called  rostral  dispensation  from  truth.  If  the  Roman 
respectable  rhetorician  of  the  pre-decadence  times  regarded  the  most 
momentous  part  of  his  job  grounding  his  students  in  what  they  called 
onus  probandi ,320  the  politicians  in  the  decadent  democracy  would  not 
bother  much  about  this.  He  believes  that  art  of  persuasion  is  but  the 
art  of  pleasing,  and  practices  his  belief  with  quite  a  rewarding  success. 
An  untutored  citizen  does  not  as  a  rule  detect  insincerity  in  an  orator. 
Innocent  even  of  minimal  accurate  information,  and  devoid  of  the 
habit  of  organizing  his  ideas  logically  rather  than  emotionally  and 
dramatically,  the  citizen  facilitates  the  job  of  the  politician  who  is 
out  to  dupe  the  homely  folk.  A  party  emissary  may  make  promises 
which  remind  one  of  certain  roads  in  a  little  cultivated  country  place. 
Opened  enough,  with  planted  trees  on  either  side  to  tempt  the  traveler, 
the  road  soon  becomes  narrower  and  narrower,  and  ends  in  a  squirrel- 
track  and  runs  up  a  tree.  But  the  unsophisticated  citizen,  left  spell¬ 
bound  by  the  verbal  jugglery,  does  not  see  the  end  or  sees  it  too  late. 
Meanwhile,  he  rewards  the  quack  with  applause  and  votes  and  inci¬ 
dentally  with  the  spoils  concomitant  to  these.  Disheartened  at  the  sight 
of  himself  wearing  the  fool's  cap  on  more  occasions  than  he  would  love 
to  think  he  did,  the  citizen  gets  in  the  unfruitful  abstention  I/from 
exercising  his  right  at  the  polls  or  votes  the  ticket  some  one  among 
his  acquaintances  votes.  The  citizen,  stunned  by  shows  and  deafened 
by  noisy  oratory,  has  little  power  of  discrimination  and  thinks  every¬ 
thing  bad.  It  is  hard  to  tell  if  Socrates  was  right  or  not  when  he  ad- 

310  Cit.  in  James,  William.  The  Principles  of  Psychology.  Henry  Holt  and 
Co.,  New  York,  1890,  p.  46. 

320  The  burden  of  proving. 
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vised  the  young  man  in  a  quandary  as  to  whether  he  should  choose  a 
wife  that  whether  he  should  choose  or  not,  he  would  repent  it.  But 
certainly  the  citizen  on  many  public  issues  has  more  choice  if  he  can 
see  it. 

Our  temperament  undoubtedly  also  enters  fully  into  the  system  of 
illusions.  It  can  effectively  shut  us  up  in  a  prison  of  glass  which  we 
do  not  see.  But  this  kind  of  optical  illusion  can,  if  not  ruled  out,  at 
least  be  made  less  frequent  and  less  blinding.  Exercise  in  exposition 
of  logical  and  political  tricks  perpetrated  in  the  past  can  undoubtedly 
add  to  the  natural  immunity  of  the  intelligent  student  and  inoculate 
anyone  but  his  unfortunate  antipode  against  the  most  crying  antidemo¬ 
cratic  deceits  put  up  by  the  political  magicians. 

It  is  this  much  that  the  school  can  reasonably  be  called  upon  to  do. 
We  do  not  propose  to  make  all  school  students  into  walking  philoso¬ 
phers  at  whose  sight  Plato  would  have  abandoned  all  his  philosophic 
reserve  and  with  loud  cheer  nominated  them  statesmen  in  his  metaphys¬ 
ical  republic.  We  simply  think  that  the  children  attending  the  public 
school  must  be  imparted  enough  information  and  training  to  be  able 
to  get  at  or  nearer  to,  the  fundamental  truths,  ignorance  of  which  is 
inimical  to  the  progress  of  democracy.  We  want  them  to  grow  into 
citizens  and  not  slaves  in  all  but  name.  Of  course  they  may  know 
all  the  facts  there  are  to  be  known,  but  act  as  if  they  did  not,  that  is, 
in  bad  faith.  But  this  is  another  story  and  will  be  reverted  to  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  discussion  of  volitional  and  affective  aspects  of  expe¬ 
rience. 

We  find  in  Emerson  this  statement:  “He  shall  be  as  a  god  to  me, 
who  can  rightly  divide  and  define.”  321  It  is  interesting  to  put  by  the 
side  of  this  statement  a  remark  that  Lamartine  has  made  relative  to 
revolutions:  “Ne  rien  definir  et  laisser  tout  esperer  c’est  le  prestige 
des  revolutions.”  322 

Moreover,  if  certain  politicians  had  had  a  more  critical  view  of 
themselves  they  would  not  have  taken  themselves  too  seriously.  Then 
there  would  have  been  less  of  destructive  revolutions,  and  every  revo¬ 
lution  that  there  has  been  would  have  been  less  destructive  than  is 
the  case.  Indeed,  the  worthless  and  offensive  members  of  society,  whose 
existence  is  a  social  pest,  invariably  think  themselves  the  most  ill-used 
and  most  unjustly  neglected  people  alive.  They  never  get  over  their 

321  Op.  cit.,  v.  IV,  p.  49. 

322  The  prestige  of  a  revolution  comes  from  defining  nothing  and  promising 
everything. 
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astonishment  at  the  ingratitude  and  selfishness  of  their  contemporaries 
and  are  convinced  that  all  the  things  are  simply  put  up  upside  down. 
The  only  way  to  correct  this  is  to  turn  them  topsy-turvy,  and  thus 
restitute  them  into  their  preordained  state,  cost  what  it  may,  with  the 
misprized  individuals  at  the  helm,  robed  in  the  glory  and  impeccability 
of  the  high  priests  of  the  new  and  the  only  right  order. 

It  seems  that  the  preceding  observations  may  offer  some  suggestion 
as  to  the  merits  and  demerits  of  two  not  yet  considered  versions  of 
the  activity  method.  These  are  the  so-called  integrated  instruction,  the 
Gesamtunterricht,  and  the  study  of  home-locality  or  Heimatkundliches 
Prin{ip  and  the  Bodenstaendigkeit  known  in  the  French  pedagogical 
literature  as  the  regionalisme .323  The  two  are  the  shoots  coming  from 
the  same  stalk,  namely,  from  the  principle  that  school  teaching  should 
begin  with  things  that  are  not  cut  off  from  their  natural  setting  in  real 
life. 

The  partisans  of  integrated  instruction,  it  will  be  recalled,  advo¬ 
cate  what  may  be  called  a  panoramic  culture,  a  synthetic  instruction. 
In  school  studies,  they  hold,  there  must  be  no  artificial  partition  of 
the  panorama  of  life  into  separate  subjects.  Wherever  it  occurs,  it  is 
an  entirely  unnatural  and  therefore  objectionable  procedure.  Or  at 
least  it  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  in  the  case  of  children  below  ten  or 
twelve  years  of  age,  since  until  that  age  is  reached  they  are  not  yet 
ready  for  abstractions  and  logical  thinking.  Let  them  better  spend 
the  intervening  years  of  their  school  career  in  walking  along  the  high¬ 
ways  of  life  and  learn  things  as  they  are  there.  And  in  life  things 
flow  into  one  another  and  are  not  closeted  in  water-tight  compartments. 

Of  all  these  points  the  demand  for  correlation  of  school  studies  ap¬ 
pears  the  only  one  that  is  beyond  question.  As  regards  the  chronolog¬ 
ical  delimitation  for  the  admission  or  non-admission  of  the  abstract 
material  into  the  school  work,  it  is  needless  to  argue  that  such  a 
demarcation  is  very  crude  and  arbitrary.  It  overlooks  the  potential 
non-coincidence  of  the  chronological  and  mental  age.  Besides,  it  is 
another  edition  of  Rousseau’s  absurd  precept  that  the  child’s  mind 
should  be  kept  a  tabula  rasa  up  to  the  age  of  twelve.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  child  begins  practicing  abstractions  when  he 
begins  to  speak.  What  are  words  of  our  speech  if  not  abstracts?  Most 
obviously  he  exercises  abstract  thinking  when  he  does  any  mental  cal¬ 
culating  operation.  Originally  these  were  performed  on  matter.  Sub¬ 
sequently  they  became,  step  by  step,  mixed  series  of  operations 
323  Compagnons,  v.  I,  p.  27. 
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performed  partly  upon  things,  partly  in  thoughts  alone.  Finally, 
earlier  with  the  bright,  and  later  with  the  less  bright,  but  before  com¬ 
pleting  ten  years  of  age  in  the  case  of  all  but  the  very  retarded  child, 
arithmetical  operations  are  performed  in  thought  only  upon  abstract 
objects.324 

By  far  the  most  far-reaching  point  in  the  Gesamtunterricht  argu¬ 
mentation  is  the  overemphasis  or,  better,  misconception  of  synthesis. 
There  is  synthesis  and  synthesis.  In  proportion  that  men  are  reluctant 
to  reason,  to  use  their  brains,  as  the  colloquial  expression  goes,  they  are 
inclined  to  the  simplified  unexerting  sort  of  synthesis  which  James 
would  have  characterized  as  staring  at  a  fact.  Evidently,  this  is  a 
poor  agent  of  experience.  We  must  teach  our  students  a  different  kind 
of  synthesis,  a  reconstructive  synthesis  which  unites  things  only  after 
perceiving,  through  dismemberent  effectuated  by  analysis,  the  profound 
resemblances  in  distinction  from  superficial  differences  and  the  reverse; 
synthesis  which  is,  as  logic  means  it  to  be,  a  counterpart  of  analysis, 
and  which  transforms  confusion,  ambiguity  and  discrepancy  into  illu¬ 
mination,  definiteness  and  consistency. 

We  will  all  agree  with  Pareto  that  “the  mind  of  man  is  synthetical, 
and  only  the  habit  of  scientific  reasoning  permits  some  people  to  sep¬ 
arate  by  analysis  the  parts  of  a  whole.’'  We  will  also  agree  with 
William  James  as  to  the  value  of  what  he  terms  sagacity,  that  is  the 
ability  to  seize  fresh  aspects  in  concrete  things;  in  other  words,  the 
ability  of  fertile  analysis.  This  alone  can  lead  to  fruitful  generaliza¬ 
tions,  i.e.,  predictions,  after  we  have  abstracted  substantial  constitu¬ 
ents  of  a  given  act  of  experience,  and  carried  these  beyond  its  local 
set  and  special  surroundings. 

Hence  we  can  accept  the  Gesamtunterricht  or  integrated,  panoramic 
instruction  only  in  as  far  as  it  is  a  synthesis,  a  conspectus  alternating 
with  analysis,  which  of  course  implies  some  kind  of  division  of  subject- 
matter.  Things  that  child  sees  while  he  "swims  in  the  stream  of  life” 
or  “walks  along  the  highways  of  life”  are  too  complex  and  entangled 
for  the  immature  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  his  immaturity,  to 
grasp  fully.  They  are  very  much  so  to  the  untrained  and  unaided 
mature.  Any  kind  of  passing  in  review  of  the  things  observed  in  actual 
life  inevitably  brings  in  analysis,  dismemberment,  which  is  artful, 
superlatively  human  mental  device,  and  not  an  artificial  delusory  trick. 

384 Cf.  Yearbook,  cit.,  pp.  514,  524;  Rignano,  op.  cit.,  esp.  pp.  147,  148; 
Thorndike,  L.  E,  Psychology  of  Arithmetic. 
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As  Pestalozzi  has  rightly  said,  the  art  of  instruction  consists  in  remov¬ 
ing  the  confusion  of  the  indefinite  succession  of  perceptions. 

Naturally  the  teacher  cannot  teach  the  student  to  become  sagacious 
if  he  is  very  little  or  not  at  all  sagacious  by  the  decree  of  nature.  But 
the  teacher  can  greatly  stimulate  the  student  to  use  every  bit  of  his 
sagaciousness  in  the  most  effective  manner.  There  hardly  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  qualified  to  be  responsible  and 
efficient  guides  to  children  of  all  physiological  and  mental  levels  in  a 
panoramic  learning,  though  safeguarded  with  corrections  suggested 
above.  Professors  who  support  Gesamtunterricht  themselves  probably 
would  prove  inadequate  teachers  when  expected  to  know  everything 
or  at  least  enough  of  anything.  Tolstoy  has  failed  in  the  task,  as  we 
know.  Fortunately  there  is  no  cataclysmic  danger  to  education  coming 
from  that  side.  On  the  contrary,  after  correlation  of  subjects  of  in¬ 
struction  is  taken  care  of,  children  should  be  encouraged  to  undertake 
and  helped  to  carry  all  the  load  of  abstract,  analytical  work  everyone 
of  them  can  reasonably  manage.  Inasmuch  as  the  student  sees  the 
sense  of  it  and  is  taught  carefully  to  check  upon  its  accuracy,  abstract 
work  develops  in  him  most  valuable,  civically,  transferable  notions, 
skills,  attitudes  and  habits. 

Side  by  side  with  the  exaggerated  and  distortive  notion  of  synthesis 
underlying  the  theory  of  integrated  instruction,  recognition  is  denied 
to  a  certain  very  significant  form  of  synthetical  thinking.  Teaching 
rules  or  generalizations  is  being  deprecated  and  spoken  of  as  an  inept 
artifice  of  the  verbalist  origin.  At  that,  the  activists  concerned  are 
more  catholic  than  the  Pope,  since  even  Rousseau  admitted  that  “in 
order  that  the  child’s  knowledge  may  be  finally  held  and  comprehended, 
it  must  gradually  be  reduced  to  scientific  form  of  general  principles.”  325 
Someone  has  said  we  like  to  come  to  a  height  of  land  and  see  the  land¬ 
scape,  just  as  we  value  a  general  remark  in  conversation.  Excluding 
the  absurdity  of  teaching  rules  other  than  by  the  method  of  induction 
and  that  only  to  those  who  are  intelligent  enough  to  grasp  them,  any 
experienced  teacher  knows  that  students  who  take  any  interest  in  their 
work  at  all,  want  rules  and  formulae,  as  a  very  helpful  device.326  Ex¬ 
perimental  educational  psychology  acting  on  the  principle  omne  dubi- 
tandum  est,  that  nothing  is  right  till  it  is  proved  to  be  so,  is  furnishing 
alongside  with  the  corroboration  of  some  other  old  truths,  also  some 

325  Emile,  cit.,  p.  153. 

335  Coxe,  W.  W.  Influence  of  Latin  on  the  Spelling  of  English  Words..  ( The 
Journal  of  Educational  Research,  vol.  9,  March,  1924.) 
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evidence  in  support  of  teaching  rules.  Undoubtedly  as  the  volume  of 
adequately  organized  and  controlled  experimenting  in  education  in¬ 
creases,  so  will  the  testimony  favorable  to  the  learning  of  rules  and  laws. 

As  respects  Bodenstaendigkeit,  or  regionalism,  or  the  study  of  home 
locality,  there  are  two  sides  to  the  problem.  One  is  the  training  of 
children  in  and  for  the  staple  vocations  of  the  locality.  This  is  implied 
in  the  discussion  submitted  in  Chapter  II  and  need  not  be  reopened 
here.  The  other  is  the  contention  that  development  of  the  child  must 
go  from  inside  out.  Hence  “all  instruction  must  carefully  foster  the 
relations  to  the  home  environment  of  the  children  and  be  linked  up  with 
the  intellectual  attainments  already  acquired  by  them  before  entrance 
to  the  school.”  327 

Strictly  speaking,  the  development  of  the  child  as  a  natural  phe¬ 
nomenon  goes  on  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature.  Therefore,  it 
is  largely  idle  to  talk  about  how  it  must  or  must  not  be.  If  the  con¬ 
ception  of  experience  submitted  above  is  correct,  then  there  is  no  growth 
but  from  within,  philosophically.  Nothing  is  food  to  me  except  what 
my  system  has  actually  assimilated  and  profited  by.  In  ordinary  lan¬ 
guage,  it  is  fairly  right  to  say  that  the  child’s  development  is  twofold, 
both  from  the  inside  out  and  from  the  outside  in. 

Doubtless,  instruction  must  start  from  where  the  child  stands,  intel¬ 
lectually,  when  he  first  comes  to  the  school.  But  if  we  have  to  heed 
the  child’s  interests,  as  we  certainly  should  in  reasonable  measure,  we 
must  also  take  notice  of  the  fact  that  the  curiosity  of  the  youth  beckons 
him  away  and  beyond  the  boundry  of  his  home  locality.  Horatio,  in 
Shakespeare’s  “The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,”  inquires  of  his  friend 
Petrucio: 

“And  tell  me  now,  sweet  friend,  what  happy  gale 
Blows  you  to  Padua  here  from  old  Verona?” 

Petrucio  replies  in  words  that  give  food  for  thought  to  us  pedagogues: 

“Such  wind  as  scatters  young  men  through  the  world, 

To  seek  their  fortunes  further  than  at  home, 

When  small  experience  grows.” 

For  a  while  the  homely  activities  going  on  about  him  exemplify  to 
the  child  “a  wonderful  world  the  depths  of  which  he  has  not  yet  sounded, 

377  Cf.  Boelitz,  op.  cit.,  p.  31;  Bernard,  Paul,  L’Ecole  Attentive,  Paris,  1925, 
pp.  284-286. 
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a  world  full  of  mystery  and  promise.”  328  Next,  and  the  more  intelli¬ 
gent  he  is  the  sooner  he  yearns  to  get  a  look,  directly  or  indirectly,  at 
the  wide  world,  to  the  great  enchantment  of  himself  and  sometimes  to 
the  benefit  of  the  world.  Has  it  not  been  so  with  the  poor  American 
farmer’s  boy  who,  “communing  with  himself,  longed  to  read  and  know 
something  beyond  the  stumps  between  which  he  planted  his  corn,” 
who  decided  that  there  was  some  great  place  in  the  world  for  him  to 
fill  and  eventually  accomplished  all  that  is  associated  with  the  name  of 
Abraham  Lincoln?  Or  had  that  not  been  the  case  of  the  Russian  peas¬ 
ant  boy  who  went  down  into  history  as  Mikhail  Vasilevich  Lomonosov? 
Or  the  case  of  Peter  Cooper,  who,  “a  boy  in  one  of  the  old  Dutch  vil¬ 
lages  on  the  Hudson,  .  .  .  spent  many  an  hour  up  in  an  old  apple-tree 
gazing  across  the  valley  to  the  purple  peaks,  beyond  which  lay  the 
great  world.”  329 

Home  environment  can  be  used  as  a  source  of  meaningful  subject- 
matter.  However,  there  must  not  be  overlooked  an  important  point 
which  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  the  activity  school  literature.  The 
wealth  of  home  environment  varies  all  the  way  from  that  of  a  lonely 
hamlet  lost  in  the  immense  expanse  of  the  open  country  to  that  of  the 
large  modern  city.  Socrates  could  not,  in  all  fairness,  be  given  a  bad 
mark  in  pedagogy  for  having  thought  that  a  great  city  is  the  school 
for  studying  life.330  On  the  other  hand,  to  paraphrase  the  words  of  a 
soldier  in  the  great  war,  getting  away  from  home  environment  may 
give  one  an  odd  feeling  of  being  just  hatched. 

The  claim  is  advanced  that  instruction,  particularly  in  the  primary 
school,  should  be  more  attached  than  it  usually  is  to  the  native  soil.331 
Yes,  it  must  be  so  if  by  native  soil  there  is  meant  all  the  best  a  country, 
as  represented  by  her  greatest  sons,  stands  for.  If  this  is  true,  then  it  is 

328  Dewey.  How  We  Think,  cit.,  p.  1 66. 

229  Bolton,  Sarah  K.  Lives  of  Poor  Boys  Who  Became  Famous.  Thomas 
Crowell  Co.,  New  York,  pp.  142,  193. 

220  Paedr.  What  an  incomprehensible  being  are  you,  Socrates:  When  you 
are  in  the  country,  as  you  say,  you  really  are  like  some  stranger  who  is  led 
about  by  a  guide.  Do  you  ever  cross  the  border?  1  rather  think  that  you 

never  venture  even  outside  the  gates.  Socrates.  Very  true,  my  good  friend; 

and  I  hope  that  you  will  excuse  me  when  you  hear  the  reason,  which  is,  that 
1  am  a  lover  of  knowledge,  and  the  men  who  dwell  in  the  city  are  my  teachers 
and  not  the  trees  of  the  country.  Though  1  do  indeed  believe  that  you  have 

found  a  spell  with  which  to  draw  me  out  of  the  city  into  the  country,  like 

a  hungry  cow  before  whom  a  bough  or  a  bunch  of  fruit  is  waved.  For  only 
hold  up  before  me  in  like  manner  a  book,  and  you  may  lead  me  all  round 
Attica,  and  over  the  wide  world. 

The  Dialogues  of  Plato.  Phaedrus.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York,  1892, 
Vol.  I,  p.  435  (230). 

231  Cf.  Compagnons,  cit.,  part  II,  p.  54. 
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not  true  that  a  school  for  a  Russian  village  of  the  steppe  should  be  as 
different  in  its  “mental  environment’’  as  the  village  itself,  physically, 
differs  from  Moscow  or  Odessa. 

Our  thinking  undoubtedly  is  too  personal,  too  local,  too  temporal. 
Therefore,  one  of  the  functions  of  the  school  is  “emancipation  from 
local  and  temporary  incidents  of  experience,  and  the  opening  of  intel¬ 
lectual  vistas  unobscured  by  the  accidents  of  personal  habit  and  pre¬ 
dilection.”  332  It  is  edifying  to  remember  that  the  political  tyrants, 
ancient  and  modern  alike,  have  been  inimical  to  anyone  who  desired 
to  send  the  light  of  the  great  wide  world  into  their  realm.  Murk  of  the 
picket-fenced  isolation  always  has  been  the  safest  slave  breeding  ar¬ 
rangement. 

Building  interests  is,  with  reason,  being  held  out  as  one  of  the  mo¬ 
mentous  educational  objectives.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  variety 
and  novelty  can  help  much  in  this  respect.  It  takes  the  wise  to  wonder 
at  what  is  usual.  The  average  youth  is  more  likely  to  start  wondering 
at  what  is  unusual. 


§  3 

It  is  not  settled  that,  as  August  Comte  asserts,  the  development  of 
order,  in  other  words,  progress  has  an  affective  origin  and  only  after¬ 
wards  is  carried  on  by  the  agency  of  intellect.333  But  it  is  past  dispute 
that  not  at  all  uniformly  do  men  follow  the  way  which  is,  morally,  the 
best  of  all  they  can  see  with  their  intellect.  This  leaves  an  ample  space 
for  affective  and  volitional  aspects  of  experience  in  a  discussion  of 
experience  and  creates  educationally,  the  problem  of  character-building. 
Be  it  reiterated,  even  at  the  risk  of  incurring  censure  for  repetitiousness, 
that  these  aspects  of  experience  interlace  with  each  other  and  also  with 
the  cognitive  aspect. 

As  it  has  been  intimated  above,334  it  would  be  much  more  to  the 
furtherance  of  social  progress  for  the  school  to  take  the  view  that  human 
behaviour  is  governable  by  a  kind  of  board  of  directors.  The  members 
of  the  board  are  specialized  moral  habits  with  an  abiding  mind-set  as 
the  presiding  officer.  The  president,  if  powerful  enough,  may  veto  or 
suspend  anyone  of  the  members.  In  other  words,  character  can  be 

332  Dewey.  Democracy  and  Education,  pp.  269-270. 

333  Op.  cit.,  v.  Ill,  ch.  I,  esp.  pp.  56,  57,  59,  65. 

334  Ch.  I,  section  4. 
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thought  of  as  fixed  commanding  attitude,  as  super-habit  or,  perhaps, 
supra-habit;  as  centrality  which  cannot  be  displaced  or  upset.335 

There  is  nothing  predetermined  as  to  what  particular  moral  experi¬ 
ence  shall  evolve  into  such  a  super-habit.  Any  fertilized  bee-egg  may 
develop  into  a  queen.  Whether  it  shall  or  not,  depends  upon  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  food.  So  is  it  with  our  moral  experiencing.  This  explains, 
for  instance,  certain  acts  of  consummate  self-sacrifice  unprecedented 
in  the  life  of  the  persons  who  fully  conscious  have  achieved  the  highest 
deeds  of  self-abnegation.  In  a  case  like  this  the  will  was  not  a  habit 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  Therefore,  while  it  is  right  that 
habit  is  will,  it  is  inexact  to  say  that  will  is  habit.  It  may  be  super¬ 
habit  or  supra-habit,  a  directing  attitude  or  mind-set  slumbering  in  the 
vast  chambers  of  the  past  experience  of  the  individual,  but  able  to 
rise,  without  previous  satisfying  or  annoying  exercises,  into  the  decisive 
factor  of  behaviour,  in  response  to  the  appropriate  stimulus. 

Widi  this  notion  of  character  and  habit  in  mind  let  us  take  up  in 
some  detail  the  main  points  of  the  activity  school  theory  bearing  upon 
character  building. 

Freedom  of  self-expression  is  demanded  for  the  child  on  the  ground 
that  the  child  is  naturally  good.  In  view  of  the  events  of  the  great 
war  and  its  aftermath  the  compliment  was  to  be  confined  to  the  young. 
So  we  also  shall  speak  of  children  alone.  Every  observing  teacher 
knows  well  that  they  are  neither  bad  nor  good  absolutely,  and  are  both 
potentially,  unless  we  look  at  the  child  through  the  eye  of  Froebel  and 
believe  that  he  is  a  “channel  through  which  heaven  floweth.”  Experi¬ 
enced  teacher  knows  that  there  is  deep  sense  in  the  aphorism,  “To  be¬ 
come  a  man  is  art.” 

Left  under  the  sway  of  their  conflicting  natural  tendencies  children 
seem,  upon  the  whole,  to  show  preference  for  brutish  despotism  which 
they  do  not  fail  to  notice  pervades  natural,  uncorrected  life.  He  who 
has  not  observed  or  read  authentic  accounts  of  the  mode  of  living  and 
of  outlook  upon  life  observable  among  the  Komsomol,  that  is  the  Com¬ 
munist  Youth  League  in  Soviet  Russia  or  among  similar  groups  in  any 
other  country  where  these  have  been  formed  could  derive  an  interesting 
lesson  in  pedagogy  from  watching  in  Jack  London’s  The  Scarlet  Plague 
the  “natural”  children  of  the  post-scarlet  death  times  act  and  talk. 
Hare-Lip  and  Hoo-How  Edwin,  full  of  the  cruel  humor  of  the  savages, 
admire  as  a  “corker”  the  chauffeur  who  has  “clouted”  into  slavish  sub- 

333 Or,  as  the  Stoics  phrased  it,  “Semper  idem  velle  atque  idem  nolle”;  i.e., 
habitual  manner  of  willing. 
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mission  Vesta  Van  Warden,  that  wonder  of  womanhood.  The  boys 
slyly  deposit  pinches  of  sand  on  a  mussell  the  senile  Professor  James 
Howard,  “the  ancient,”  is  carrying  to  his  mouth.  They  spit  loudly 
their  disgust  at  any  high  brow  stuff,  any  long  words  used  by  Granser. 
At  that  the  late  Jack  London  has  prophetically  drawn  a  picture  of  what 
is  happening  in  some  places  and  may  well  occur  anywhere  under  cer¬ 
tain  circumstances. 

The  teacher  knows,  to  borrow  from  poetry,  his 

“.  .  .  .  race  of  real  children  not  too  wise, 

Too  learned  or  too  good;  but  wanton,  fresh, 

And  bandied  up  and  down  by  love  and  hate; 

Not  unresentful  where  self-justified, 

Fierce,  moody,  patient,  venturous,  modest,  shy  .  .  339 

He  knows  also  that  children  can 

“Run  lightly  after  the  brightest  butterflies, 

And  often,  laughing,  kill  what  most  they  love.”  337 

Therefore,  the  teacher  is  likely  very  cautiously  to  support  the  cam¬ 
paign  for  child  emancipation  from  his  influence  though  demanded  in 
the  name  of  the  Erfiehung  { um  gan^en  Menchen.338  This  doctrine  of 
idealistic  individualism,  he  feels,  is  at  odds  with  the  fact  that  power  is 
not  everything,  and  that  only  when  possessed  by  good  men  it  is  any¬ 
thing  but  a  curse.  Indeed,  as  the  regard  for  the  liberty  of  others  is 
not  a  natural  impulse  with  most  men,  an  unqualified  freedom  of  self- 
expression  would  breed,  at  best,  the  replica  of  certain  Byronic  heroes, 
who  are  as  repulsive  personages  as  Byron  himself  admitted.  Alexander 
Pushkin,  the  great  Russian  contemporary  of  Byron  and  for  a  time  his 
follower,  sensed  and  exposed  their  latent  brutality  and  their  desire  of 
freedom  solely  for  themselves.339 

Besides,  the  falling  back  upon  the  Rousseau’s  untenable  policy  of 
leaving  the  child  practically  alone  and  letting  his  impulses  work  un¬ 
checked  would  manifestly  deliver  him  to  the  mercy  of  the  merciless 
world.  Fluid  youth  has  to  run,  by  way  of  self-activity  or  not  self¬ 
activity,  into  a  mould  of  habits  if  it  is  to  escape  the  weight  of  chance 
desires,  and  to  be  protected  against  the  sport  of  circumstances  so  as  to 

539  Wordsworth.  Prelude,  V.,  vrs.  410  ff. 

337  Hauptmann.  The  Sunken  Bell,  Act.  IV. 

333  Producing  the  complete  personality. 

339  Aleko  in  The  Gipsies. 
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attain  more  or  less  safe  and  sane  and  steady  maturity.  The  school 
should  not  turn  out,  if  it  can  help,  creatures  who  in  the  congested  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  civilized  commonwealth  would  be  as  unbearable  as  masto¬ 
dons  or  dinosaurs  in  city  parks  or  porcupines  in  the  subway  at  the  rush 
time.  To  use  the  laconic  phrase  of  the  little  Judge  in  Thomas  Hardy’s 
Jude  the  Obscure,  scribbled  in  explanation  of  the  woeful  triplet  of  little 
corpses,  “We  are  too  menny”  to  afford  freedom  recommended  by  the 
activists.  Whatever  else  may  be  wrong  in  the  educational  philosophy 
of  Ecclesiasticus  this  much  is  likely  to  be  right:  “He  that  maketh  too 
much  of  his  son  shall  bind  up  his  wounds’’  (Ch.  30,  7).  Plato’s  and 
Aristotle’s  belief  in  the  habituation  of  youth  by  a  steady  discipline  in 
exact  knowledge  and  right  conduct,  though  subject  to  provisos,  has  not 
yet  become  a  grotesque  pedagogical  anachronism. 

The  systematized  school  work  of  the  Herbartians  is  rejected  by  the 
activists  as  a  vicious  institution.  Instead,  there  is  being  reclaimed  for 
the  school  child  the  freedom  he  supposedly  enjoys  in  his  out-of-school 
activities  when  he  sets  up  the  immediate  objectives  for  himself,  him¬ 
self  selects  the  ways  and  means  for  attaining  these  and  by  his  own 
efforts  finds  his  way  through  mistakes  to  truth.  Such  an  arrangement, 
it  is  asserted,  would  lead  to  a  better  learning  of  subject  matter  and 
create  more  wholesome  conditions  for  character  building. 

A  reply  to  this  might  be  as  follows.  To  say  it  in  the  words  of 
Professor  Thorndike,  “the  general  principle  .  .  .  that  school  tasks  must 
be  significant  at  the  time  to  those  doing  them — that  a  pupil  must  have 
some  aim  in  work  to  give  his  work  meaning — would  .  .  .  probably  be 
accepted  by  all.  at  least  to  the  extent  of  belief  that  pupils  will  improve 
faster  in  work  the  nature  and  purport  of  which  they  comprehend,  than 
in  mere  serial  intellectual  gyrations  accomplished  slavishly  and  me¬ 
chanically.”  340  To  this  may  be  added  that  the  more  intelligent  the 
child  is  and  the  clearer  the  teacher  can  show  him  all  the  bearings  of 
a  study,  the  more  deferred  may  be  its  purpose  without  any  great  han¬ 
dicap  to  quantity  or  quality  of  learning,  including  all  its  concomitants 
relative  to  character  building. 

The  idea  that  appetite  is  the  best  guide  to  follow  in  choosing  mental 
food  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  physical  nutrition  calls  for  as  many  saving 
clauses  with  regard  to  the  first  as  it  certainly  does  respecting  the  lat¬ 
ter.341  It  has  been  said  with  a  good  deal  of  reason  that  each  one  of  us 
is  the  greatest  stranger  to  himself.  Our  eyes  open  wider  as  to  what  we 

340  Educational  Psychology,  cit.,  v.  II,  p.  220. 

341  Cf.  Emile,  cit.,  p.  120. 
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really  want  in  the  measure  that  we  see  more  of  the  hitherto  unfamiliar 
things.  That  is  why  the  simple  which  was  written  in  golden  letters 
above  the  portico  of  the  temple  at  Delphi,  “Know  Thyself,”  is  a  valu¬ 
able  pedagogical  counsel.  As  Pestalozzi  rightly  pointed  out,  “We  can¬ 
not  expect  children  to  show  independent  mental  effort  along  heuristic 
or  experimental  lines  if  their  minds  are  vacant.”  342  Certainly,  the 
understanding  that  the  best  things  are  disgusting  when  they  are  thrown 
at  our  heads,  still  holds  true. 

That  the  child  may  find  himself  in  society  he  is  entitled  to  the  full 
extent  of  his  assimilative  power,  to  become  familiarized  with  certain 
definite  results  that  human  experience  has  achieved.  Inasmuch  as  other 
legitimate  claims  of  the  child  are  not  unduly  refused  attention,  he  shall 
be  given  the  elements  of  that  knowledge  for  his  discipline  and  for  his 
inspiration  without  being  left  to  undertake  the  quite  impossible  and 
absurd  task  of  discovering  these  for  himself.  There  are  acquired  tastes 
and  interests  as  well  as  natural  tastes  and  interests.  There  is  also  a 
learning  to  like,  as  well  as  learning  to  do,  by  doing.343  Not  unlike  ap¬ 
petite  for  food,  which  according  to  the  French  comes  from  eating, 
interest  for  work  can  come  from  getting  started,  from  getting  into 
it.  Certainly  it  is  always  better  if  a  wholesome  kind  of  appetite  is 
there  before  we  begin  to  eat. 

A  disciplinary  system  intended  to  govern  a  student’s  every  thought 
and  movement  may  eventually  make  him  incapable  of  enjoying  free¬ 
dom  and  therefore  is  an  odious  arrangement.  The  discipline  imposed 
on  little  first  form  brats  becomes  irksome  and  humiliating  when  applied 
to  young  men  of  seventeen  or  eighteen.  The  very  uniformity  of  the 
exercises  makes  them  insipid.  The  stern,  rigid,  righteous  father  or 
teacher  with  his  desire  for  authority  and  self-assertion  often  produces 
the  child  who  feels  inferior  and  inadequate. 

On  the  other  side,  training  youth  to  a  life  of  freedom  is  always  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  distinction  between  law  and  tyranny  as  well  as  with 
that  between  liberty  and  license.  They  say  that  experience  “has  shown 
that  a  child  who  has  selected  his  own  objectives  willingly  continues 
at  them  for  days  or  even  weeks  until  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  in¬ 
herent  problems  has  been  reached.”  344  But  experience  also  shows  that  a 
child  like  this  is  rather  a  rare  phenomenon.  The  majority  of  children 
love  above  all  change,  variety,  multiplicity  of  activities,  largely  uncon- 

342  Hayward,  op.  cit.,  p.  99. 

343  Johnson,  Henry.  Teaching  History  in  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools.. 
Macmillan,  New  York,  1915,  p.  32. 

341  Yearbook,  cit.,  p.  524. 
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cerned  as  to  their  mutual  relevancy  and  forgetful  of  the  purpose  that 
may  have  been  potent  a  few  hours  back.  As  a  rule  children  learn 
joyfully  enough  the  matters  put  up  for  them  if  these  are  distributed  in  a 
succession  preventive  of  the  annoying  fatigue,  if  also  they  are  not 
beyond  the  powers  of  the  students  and  if  the  teacher  is  not  a  persona 
non  grata  with  his  class. 

A  poet  has  said: 

“Enthusiasm  I  would  compare 
To  the  oyster,  my  dear  Sir, 

Which,  if  fresh,  you  do  not  eat  it. 

As  bargain  bad  ’tis  hard  to  beat  it. 

Inspiration  is  not  like  herring  wares 
That  one  can  pickle  for  so  many  years.”  345 

So  it  is  highly  desirable  that,  other  important  things  being  taken  care 
of,  the  child's  enthusiasm  for  learning  this  or  that  or  other  unobjec¬ 
tionable  thing  be  given  satisfaction.  At  that,  contrary  to  the  view  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Gertrude  in  Leonard  and  Gertrude  in  her  reply  to  the  query 
of  Gluelphi  as  to  whether  she  thought  it  would  be  possible  to  introduce 
into  a  regular  school  the  same  methods  that  she  followed  at  home,  it 
is  not  exactly  true  that  “what  is  possible  with  ten  children  would  be 
possible  with  forty.”  346 

Regarding  the  contention  that  the  child’s  enthusiasm  or  inner  drive 
for  learning  a  thing  is  the  best  guide  as  to  the  way  of  learning,  note 
should  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  enthusiasm  partaking  of  a  passion  is, 
as  any  kind  of  passion,  blind  to  the  degree  to  which  it  is  a  passion  and 
proportionally  disqualified  to  serve  a  reliable  adviser  on  means  and 
methods  how  to  attain  the  goal.  A  cool,  careful  consideration  of  the 
situation  in  so  far  as  the  immature  learner  is  capable  of  this,  and  the 
sympathetic  guidance  of  the  competent  teacher  seems  to  be  much  better 
for  the  purpose.  The  pupil  should  be  permitted  to  acquire  a  natural 
relation  to  the  world,  “to  his  own  world”  only  as  far  as  this  would  not 
tend  to  be  a  dangerously  grotesque  view  or  lead  him  to  destructive  col¬ 
lision  with  facts.  The  child  strives  and  is  to  be  encouraged  to  move 
forward,  but  an  advance  is  not  necessarily  an  adventure. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  thrown  upon  his  own  devices  the 
child  may  make  the  kind  of  choice  which  Rousseau  has  justly  scorned 
though  by  way  of  self-contradiction.  “One  child,”  he  says,  “hears  the 

345  Goethe.  Gedicbte.  Epigrammatish :  Frisches  Ei;  Gutes  Ei. 

340  Holman,  op.  ext.,  p.  256. 
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company-drum  rattle  and  imagines  himself  a  general,  another  has 
watched  a  building  being  erected  and  therefore  wants  to  be  an  archi¬ 
tect.”  347  Aside  from  this  the  child  abandoned  to  self-guidance  may 
set  up  to  himself  the  task  surpassing  his  powers  and  fatally  out  of  reach 
of  success,  which  brings  about  discouragement  and  waste.  Further¬ 
more,  there  undoubtedly  is  such  a  thing  as  a  worse  and  better  order 
and  technique  of  learning  any  subject  matter.  Possibly,  varying  with 
teacher  and  student,  there  are  several  ways  to  learn  a  certain  thing  that 
are  of  equal  methodic  value.  But  certainly  there  are  some  better  than 
the  rest.  Every  teacher  as  well  as  responsible  qualified  experimenters  in 
education  should  seek  after  these.  All  but  probably  a  very  few  excep¬ 
tionally  gifted  children  badly  need  the  assistance  of  these  devices  so  that 
the  learning  might  be  satisfying,  invigorating  and  economical.  These 
must  not  be  belittled  unless  one  believes  in  activity  for  activity’s  sake 
which  proposition  has  no  virtue  whatsoever  over  the  drilling  in  excep¬ 
tions  to  Latin  declinations  for  the  reason  of  the  hardness  of  the  job. 

Coupled  with  other  detrimental  results  of  overemphasizing  freedom 
of  the  child  to  choose  and  execute  or  drop  a  task  there  is  one  which  may 
be  characterised  as  breeding  of  repulsion  to  peaceful  continuity.  This 
can  easily  work  toward  bringing  up  creatures  that  should  always  have 
something  to  get  excited  over.  Perhaps  here  again  we  meet  with  a 
manifestation  of  pedagogical  reverberation  of  war  psychology.  Mili¬ 
tary  victory  is  a  momentous  affair.  War  contents  itself  with  one  com¬ 
plete  sacrifice  of  one's  self  offered  up  in  a  moment  of  transfiguring  en¬ 
thusiasm.  Has  not  the  glory  of  fighting  exploits  and  the  finest  martial 
courage  blurred  in  some  among  the  activists  the  vision  of  social  life  in 
time  of  peace?  This  demands  a  different  kind  of  heroism  which  implies 
a  succession  of  inglorious  often  entirely  obscure  efforts  in  every  branch 
of  individual  and  social  activity.  Says  M.  Georges  Clemenceau,  the 
war-time  Premier  of  France  in  his  treatise  on  Demosthenes:  348  “Car¬ 
ried  away  by  the  enthusiasm  of  a  day  the  crowd  in  the  Pnyx  was 
capable  of  undertaking  all  the  risks  of  the  dangerous  course.  But  what 
it  was  well-nigh  impossible  to  expect  from  the  proverbial  flightiness 
of  the  Athenians  was  continuity  of  vision  and  lasting  determination. 
There  is  a  difference  between  talking  about  liberty  and  independence, 
even  about  patriotism,  and  putting  into  effect  the  severe  self-discipline 

347  Emile,  ou  de  V Education.  Nouvelle  edition.  Librairie  Gamier  Freres, 
Paris.  L.ivre  II. 

318  That  is  being  published,  in  instalments  by  L’ Illustration. 
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demanded  in  the  service  of  all  splendid  causes — easier  to  acclaim  than 
to  realize — in  this  world.”  349 

Should  not  education  for  such  a  continuity  of  effort  towards  realiza¬ 
tion  of  fundamental  worthy  ends  be  regarded  a  very  important  aspect 
of  character  building? 

There  is  also  a  different  kind  of  continuity  which  must  be  kept  in 
sight  by  the  school.  This  is  articulation  of  educational  method  with 
the  child's  pre-school  way  of  being  active.  We  find  in  the  activity 
school  literature,  spacious  and  eloquent  condemnation  iterative  of 
Pestalozzi’s  protest  against  abrupt,  tyrannical  weaning  the  child  on 
his  entrance  at  the  school  from  the  delightful  course  of  his  hitherto 
unhampered  freedom. 

fruly,  the  child  should  not  be  suddenly  deprived  of  the  measure  of 
freedom  that  a  devoted  intelligent  mother  allows  him  at  home  before 
his  school  education  commences.  It  is  difficult  to  generalise  on  the 
subject,  though.  Ideally,  any  rule  concerning  this  should  be  open  to 
modifications  to  meet  individual  differences.  But  since  group  education 
at  the  school  makes  generalizations  inevitable,  it  appears  that  the  de¬ 
gree  of  freedom  the  school  should  grant  the  child  having  begun  with 
as  near  as  possible  duplication  of  the  educational  procedure  practiced 
in  what  may  be  called  an  ideal  family,  has  gradually  to  diminish  to 
give  room  for  increase  of  the  directive  element.  The  culminating  point 
of  directed  learning  probably  should  fall  around  the  age  of  fourteen. 
Then  the  process  should  take  the  reverse  course  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  student  has  “found  himself,”  i.e.,  developed  a 
strong  enough  tendency  for  one  line  of  work  or  another,  and  has 
acquired  certain  necessary  habits,  for  example,  good  habits  of  inde¬ 
pendent  study. 

The  tendency  observable  among  the  activity  school  theorists  to 
elevate  the  kindergarten  ways  into  a  paragon  of  educational  method 
that  all  the  grades  of  schooling  should  do  their  best  to  copy  is  open  to 
serious  doubt  in  regard  to  its  pedagogical  worth.  A  statement  of  Dr. 
Kerschensteiner  concerning  this  contains  a  good  broad  methodical  hint. 
“We  the  elderly  folks,”  he  says,  “shall,  from  now  on,  learn  from  the 
young;  the  young  from  the  child,  the  child  from  the  suckling,  the 
latter  from  the  embryo  with  the  homunculus  at  the  top  of  our  peda¬ 
gogical  hierarchy.”  350  In  point  of  fact,  would  it  not  be  more  advisable 

349  Translated  in  the  New  York  Times  (Magazine  Section),  Sunday,  January 
io,  1926,  p.  1. 

350  Reichsschulkonferenz,  p.  540. 
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and  more  natural  for  that  matter,  in  an  attempt  at  articulating  educa¬ 
tional  method,  to  move  forwards  rather  than  backwards.  Why  not 
try,  instead  of  the  kindergarten  sort  of  freedom-in-learning,  in  the 
primary  and  secondary  school  to  introduce  method  reasonably  similar 
to  what  is  known  as  the  tutorial  system  of  the  English  Universities  or 
something  comparable  to  the  unit  system  ( Kurs )  adopted  in  Seminar, 
laboratory  and  clinic  work  at  some  German  Universities?  351  Those, 
especially  the  English  tutorial  system,  represent  a  nice  balance  of  free¬ 
dom  and  control.  Can  not  the  compulsory  public  school  gather  inspira¬ 
tion  and  advice  from  the  picture  of  a  university  conducted  as  a  glorified 
guild  in  which  masters  are  training  scholars — apprentices,  the  training 
having  its  moral  as  well  as  mental  side  since  the  apprentice  is  learning 
the  way  that  “makyth  man”  as  well  as  the  technique  which  makes  a 
craftsman  ? 

There  is  being  often  brought  into  play  in  the  activity  school  liter¬ 
ature  the  idea  that  play  is  muster  activity  of  the  child  after  which 
educational  method  should  be  patterned,  if  the  school  is  really  to  be¬ 
come  an  educational  agency.  This  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  details 
of  theory  of  play.  However,  it  may  be  worth  our  while  to  search, 
though  hurriedly  among  high  spots  of  child  play,  taken  as  a  mental 
process,  for  some  light  on  educational  method.  It  is  of  secondary 
importance  for  the  purpose  who  is  right,  the  partisans  of  theory  of 
“surplus  energy”  or  their  rivals  persuaded  that  play  gives  the  child 
preparatory  exercise  in  later  necessary  practices,  or  both,  in  a  degree, 
or  none.  The  important  point  of  the  case  seems  to  be  that  there  are  to 
be  distinguished  the  imaginative  play  or  the  game  of  fancy  and  the 
game  of  skill.352  These  are  somewhat  unlike,  methodically.  Barring 
the  commercialized  or  nearly  commercialized  games,  it  appears  that 
if  play  means  “those  activities  which  are  not  consciously  performed 
for  the  sake  of  any  result  beyond  themselves,”  then  only  the  fanciful 
game  of  the  child  should  be  accorded  the  name  of  play. 

Differing  from  what  some  activists  think,  a  field  game  as  a  process, 
as  playing  practically  always  is  a  means  to  an  end.  The  average  foot¬ 
ball  player  among  modern  non-Hellenic  youths,  if  he  really  goes  into 
the  game  heart  and  soul,  does  not  care  much  for  the  grace  or  finish 
of  any  single  act  of  prowess  of  his  for  its  own  sake.  Everything  that  is 
done  is  for  the  sake  of  a  more  distant  end  which  is  the  goal.  If  this 
remark  should  appear  hair-splitting,  then,  it  is  hoped  there  will  be 

351  Reichsschulkonferenz,  pp.  603-604. 

352  Monroe’s  Cyclopedia  of  Education.  Play. 
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conceded  that  self-assertion,  winning  of  approval,  say,  desire  to  capture 
an  admiring  glance  of  a  Dulcinea  especially  at  the  time  when  the  boy 
approaches  the  knightly  age  has  not  little  to  do  with  joyful  enduring  of 
the  exertion  of  the  game  in  many  a  case.  Surpassing  the  point  up  to 
which  it  is  brought  by  mere  craving  for  multiple  physical  activity,  the 
effort  put  forth  by  the  child  in  a  field  game,  the  drudgery  of  drill  which 
if  anything  is  intrinsically  irksome,  is  not  exactly  the  other  name  for 
interest  which  it  is  if  certain  statements  in  the  activity  school  literature 
are  taken  for  granted.  So  not  only  in  the  routine  of  our  imperfect  world 
of  the  adult,  the  activists  want  to  remake  after  the  impeccable  manner 
of  the  young,  but  at  the  place  where  the  young  is  supposed  to  be 
especially  the  unadulterated  himself,  effort  does  not  exactly  coincide 
with  interest.  Neither  does  it  always  directly  join  with  interest.  A 
middle  term  is  to  be  there  to  make  up  a  unit  of  activity. 

Outside  of  reflection  on  interest  and  effort  in  education,  field  games 
of  school  age  children  can  furnish  the  watchful  teacher  any  number  of 
methodical  suggestions.  These  may  be  quite  helpful,  though  pointing 
in  a  direction  other  than  that  frequented  by  the  extremist  among  the 
advocates  of  the  activity  school. 

Thus  the  observant  teacher  knows  that  in  games  every  participant 
is  judged  on  the  face  value.  Every  one  eventually  takes  the  place  that 
is  his  by  right.  Promotion  is  a  resultant  of  the  constitution  of  the 
youngster,  his  or  her  determination  to  do  the  utmost  to  keep  the  ball 
rolling  and  the  ability  to  detect  the  best  ways  to  do  it.  Does  this  not 
throw  some  corrective  sidelight  on  the  activist  notion  of  freedom  as  the 
method  of  education  for  creative  activity?  In  point  of  fact,  had  not 
Professor  Thorndike’s  paper  on  Education  for  Initiative  and  Originality 
been  antecedent  to  the  foundation  of  the  League  of  the  Resolute  School- 
reformers  ( Entschiedene  Schulreformer)  one  could  be  tempted  to 
think  that  this  distinguished  American  pedagogue  was  aroused  by  the 
preachments  of  the  League  to  investigate  the  methodical  value  of  play 
and  as  a  result  advanced  several  very  illuminating  ideas.  These  are 
much  at  variance  with  what  the  advanced  activists  are  recommend¬ 
ing.  Speaking  of  educational  significance  of  initiative  and  independ¬ 
ence,  Professor  Thorndike  says:  “We  have  to  cultivate  these  active 
virtues  .  .  .  and  to  guard  them  against  misuse.  ...  As  I  see  it,  the 
first  and  most  important  step  toward  so  cultivating  them  is  to  treat 
them  consistently  as  positive  factors, — to  think  of  independence  not  as 
unreadiness  to  follow  or  obey  or  believe  other  men,  but  as  a  readiness 
and  ability  to  contribute  to  good  causes  something  more  than  is  sug- 
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gested  by  others, — to  think  of  initiative,  not  as  an  unreadiness  to  wait  or 
cooperate  or  be  modest,  but  as  readiness  and  ability  to  move  ahead, 
‘speed  up,’  lead  and  take  promising  risks,  and  do  ten  dollars’  worth  of 
work  for  a  dollar.  Originality  must  not  mean  weakness  in  doing  routine 
work  in  old  ways,  or  any  essential  dislike  of  traditional  knowledge  or 
customs  as  such,  or  any  paucity  of  fixed  habits,— but  strength  in  doing 
work  that  is  new  or  doing  it  in  new  ways,  an  attitude  of  hoping  to 
change  knowledge  or  practice  for  the  better,  an  organization  of  habits 
that  causes  their  progressive  modification.  .  .  .  Finally,  will  it  not 
clear  the  whole  argument  somewhat  if,  in  our  thinking  about  education, 
we  replace  the  word  ‘self-reliance’  by  reliance  on  facts,  ‘self-direction’ 
by  rational  direction,  ‘initiative’  by  readiness  and  ability  to  begin  to 
think  and  experiment,  ‘independence’  by  readiness  to  carry  thought  or 
experiment  on  to  its  just  conclusions  despite  traditions  and  custom  and 
lack  of  company.  .  .  353 

Such  has  been  the  way  that  led  to  eminence  Thomas  Edison,  or 
James  Watt,  or  Sir  Henry  Bessemer  and  their  equals.  Eminent  men  of 
science  have  trodden  very  much  the  same  road.354 

To  mention  a  few  more  of  retroverting  lessons  that  seem  to  be 
taught  by  the  school  of  child  play  where  the  activists  send  us  to  learn 
the  only  true  pedagogy  there  is.  The  schooling  derivative  from  games 
sets  the  student  right  to  a  great  many  important  things.  He  can't 
help  but  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  nature  insists  that  price  should 
be  paid  for  knowledge.  He,  even  if  he  is  simply  an  abecederian,  scho¬ 
lastically,  collects  information  to  the  effect  that  the  peevish,  complain¬ 
ing,  touch-me-not,  give-me-an-easy-job  does  not  get  far.  Games  school 
the  student  in  the  notion  that  to  acquire  craftsmanship  one  must  be 
able  to  face  drudgery,  self-denial  and  boredom.  He  is  apprenticed  to 
the  highest  joy  of  conquest  and  achievement  that  the  resolution  to  en¬ 
dure  hardness  keeps  in  its  lap.  He  is  initiated  in  the  world  way 
brusquely  to  restrain  the  man  who  does  not  restrain  himself.  He  drinks 
in  the  salubrious  erudition  as  to  how  not  to  be  discouraged  at  the 
inevitable.  He  discovers  that  an  haughty,  argumentative  stubborn 
lording  youngster  is  an  ugly  sight  and  usually  comes  short  of  success, 
i  Finally,  if  he  is  a  student  at  the  activity  school  of  a  certain  type,  and 
accustomed  to  see  everything  bend  before  him  within  the  walls,  then 
at  the  play  grounds  he  receives  rectifying  jolts  of  resistance  he  needs  to 

353  Pp.  4-5. 

334  Cf.  Galton,  Francis.  English  Men  of  Science:  Their  Nature  and  Nurture. 
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get  straitened  of  the  crippling  artificiality  of  his  indoors  school  ex¬ 
perience. 

These  are  things,  though  ignored  by  the  activists,  that  games  can 
teach,  among  many  other  things,  both  the  child  and  the  teacher.  Now 
a  few  words  about  things  that  they  do  not  teach,  or  better  do  not  teach 
as  thoroughly  as  it  is  claimed  by  the  activists.  Well  as  they  may 
fit  out  youngsters  with  decency,  games  do  not  turn  out  downright 
fellows,  dyed-in-the-wool  unflinching  clean  fighters  who  remain  so  under 
any  circumstances.  They  do  not  stamp  the  boys  into  social  integration 
which  lasts  through  the  life.  Whatever  military  victories  “had  been 
won  on  the  fields  of  Eton,”  social  battles  probably  were  not.  Shutting 
out  professional  teams  who  may  be  not  at  all  very  scrupulous  of  sly¬ 
ness  if  it  serves  their  purposes  even  certain  boarding  schools  referred 
to  in  the  activity  literature  do  not  seem  to  have  proved  that  games  are 
the  only  or  the  best  method  of  moral  education,  no  matter  that  the  chief 
ideal  of  those  schools  is  expressed  in  the  words,  “Play  the  game.”  The 
truth  of  the  case  is  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  monopoly  of  transfer 
of  training.  Transfer  is  the  wider  and  the  more  assured  the  more 
true  is  the  learning  gained  to  the  situations  that  come  on  and  the 
greater  is  the  number  of  situations  to  which  it  is  true.  So  there  can 
be  conceived  youths,  who  are  all  game  at  the  school  games  while  they 
are  cut  off  from  the  real  world  of  the  struggle  for  life.  Like  a  hero  of 
Mr.  Kipling  they  may  have  no  more  notion  of  economy  than  the 
rising  sun.  All  the  better  for  them,  we  may  say.  The  school  and  in  a 
sense  the  whole  social  class  to  which  they  belong  is,  though  perhaps 
in  ever  decreasing  sense, 

“Shadowy  isle  of  bliss 
Midmost  the  beating  of  the  steely  sea.” 

But  as  soon,  if  ever,  any  one  of  them  is  forced  to  get  on  the  sea  his 
magic  mirror  is  broken,  sooner  or  later.  He  sees  that  life  is  not  a  game 
or  a  game  very  different  from  those  at  which  he  had  been  taught  to 
“play  the  game.”  If  he  does  not  have  any  moral  canon  beyond  this 
one  to  brace  him  up  and  keep  him  from  falling  down,  he  may  easily 
lapse  into  moral  indifference,  his  school’s  code  of  honor  revealing  itself 
as  based  upon  an  unreality,  like  the  chivalry  of  the  Middle  Ages.  This 
does  not  so  readily  happen  in  the  case  of  the  man  whose  virtues  and 
faith  are  based  upon  reality  and  hardly  won.  The  knightly  alumnus 
of  the  expensive  boarding  school  will  find  that  “.  .  .  friendships  were 
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formed,  too  romantic  to  last.”  355  Or  he  may  grow  into  person  inven¬ 
tive  in  regardfulness,  self-restraint,  delicacy,  pride,  faith,  truthfulness 
and  trustworthiness,  discretion,  sincerity  and  honesty  only  inter  pares, 
among  his  peers.  The  same  very  classy  men  as  slang  has  it  may  be, 
towards  those  who  are  without,  who  to  them  are  foreign,  a  foreign 
land,  not  much  better  than  so  many  disengaged  beasts  of  prey. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  though  somehow  weird  tragi-comedy 
by  W.  J.  Turner,  “The  Man  Who  Ate  the  Popomack.”  The  plot 
is  centered  around  tasting  by  the  hero  the  popomack,  which  is  the 
rarest  and  most  delicious  fruit  in  the  world  and  totally  unknown  in 
Europe.  Only  now  and  then,  perhaps  once  in  fifty,  or  once  in  a 
hundred  or  even  a  couple  hundred  years  a  single  popomack  fruit  turns 
up  somewhere  in  the  East.  The  knowledge  of  its  existence  spreads 
with  extraordinary  rapidity  and  causes  the  great  excitement.  One 
of  these  remarkable  fruits  has  been  sent  to  Sir  Solomon  by  his  Chinese 
friend.  A  few  chosen  friends,  Lord  Belvoir,  the  fiance  of  the  daughter 
of  the  house  in  the  number,  were  invited  to  come  to  have  a  taste  of 
the  oriental  horticultural  prodigy.  The  fruit  looks  very  attractive. 
Certainly  it  has  a  most  lovely  color.  But  when  it  is  cut  a  frightful 
smell  pervades  the  room.  Lord  Belvoir  and  Sir  Philo  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  to  palate  the  attractive  looking  thing  regardless  of  the 
smell:  they  “would  risk  it.”  The  rest  of  the  party  have  left  the  room. 

“The  two  men  go  on  in  silence,  eating  greedily  and  cutting  more 
slices  until  the  popomack  is  more  than  half  gone.  Gradually 
they  cease  to  hold  their  handkerchiefs  to  their  noses,  and  by  the 
time  Sir  Solomon  returns  they  have  put  them  back  into  their 
pockets.  They  are  still  eating  when  he  returns. 

Sir  Philo.  Eat  it,  and  you  won’t  notice  the  smell:  it’s  just 
the  same  with  cheese. 

Belvoir.  Yes,  every  one  of  us  in  this  room  stinks  worse  than 
a  skunk,  and  like  the  skunk  we  alone  are  unconscious  of  it. 

Sir  Philo.  .  .  .  Why  it  will  solve  all  our  difficulties.  I’ll  invite 
every  one  I  know;  we’ll  have  a  regular  banquet.  .  .  .  The  more 
people  there  are  who  have  eaten  it,  the  better  for  all  of  us.”  356 

What  we  want  is  that  kind  of  moral  education  which  would  be 
promising  of  the  character  playing  fair  in  the  game  of  life  under  con- 

355  Bvron.  On  a  distant  view  of  the  village  and  the  school  of  Harrow  on  the 
Hill. 

356  Turner,  W.  J.  The  Man  Who  Ate  the  Popomack.  A  Tragi-Comedy  of 
Love  in  Four  Acts.  Basil  Blackwell,  Oxford,  1922. 
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ditions  and  against  partners  most  unlike  those  of  school  games;  the 
character  capable  of  withstanding  temptations  of  one  kind  of  popomack 
or  other. 

So  much  for  methodical  suggestions  derivable  from  play. 

It  is  claimed,  as  we  have  seen,  that  self-activity  would  educate 
children  for  cooperation  and  would  pare  off  unsound  rivalry.  As  it 
stands  in  a  report  of  the  Conference  on  New  Ideals  in  Education,  “Co¬ 
operation  is  the  law  of  life,  competition  is  the  law  of  death.  Let  us 
train  our  children  for  the  former,  not  the  latter.”  357 

Again  a  piece  of  illusory  realism  which  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
one-sided  generality  broadcast  by  students  of  Aristotle  to  the  effect 
that  man  is  naturally  a  social  animal.358  But  he  is  and  he  is  not,  as 
his  egotistical  interest  may  advise  him,  however  fallaciously. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  society  is  produced  by  our  wants,  govern¬ 
ment  by  our  wickedness.  The  average  school  age  child  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  mount  the  heights  of  philosophical  vision  and  serenity.  If 
his  father  is  out  of  a  job  for  one  reason  or  another  or  has  incurred 
alarming  financial  loss  through  stock-exchange  quotations,  or  suffered 
through  others  in  any  other  way,  the  youngster  cannot  take  consola¬ 
tion  and  joy  in  contemplating  all  the  contributions  of  the  cumulative 
human  learning  to  welfare  of  humanity  or  in  thinking  that  after  all 
cooperation  rather  than  the  struggle  for  existence  is  responsible  for 
the  advancement  of  human  society,  considering  the  complete  course  of 
history.  Neither  can  the  average  child  of  the  school  age  be  taught 
with  any  appreciable  degree  of  success  that  cooperation  is  the  law  of 
life.  He  learns  only  too  soon  that  people  are  more  inclined  to  take 
than  to  give,  or  if  they  give  they  desire  to  get  back  more  than  they 
have  given.  But  he  can  be  taught  to  believe  that  there  can  be  and 
wish  that  there  be  more  cooperation  or  good  will  and  less  competition 
or  antagonism  than  actually  it  is.  This  is  a  different  matter  and 
scarcely  can  be  attained  through  self-activity  alone.  Furthermore  it  is 
difficult,  in  general,  to  see  how  there  can  be  much  cooperation  exercised 
in  an  ordinary  day  school  if  every  child  works  on  his  own  problem. 
Another  child  can  enter  there  only  in  so  far  as  he  has  the  same  interest 
and  has  covered  approximately  the  same  ground.  There  is  no  room 
there  for  outsiders.  Of  course  children  can  exchange  the  results  of 
their  individual  or  small  group  work.  But  the  activists  seem  to  have 

357  The  report  for  1919,  cit.,  p.  87. 
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in  view  a  more  thorough  kind  of  cooperation.  They  omitted,  however, 
to  show  how  it  would  work  even  if  they  did  know  that. 

Certainly,  children  should  be  spared  the  unwholesome,  shockingly 
disillusionary  kind  of  competition  as  long  as  possible.  Competitive 
examinations,  wherever  these  are  unavoidable,  should  not  be  thrust 
upon  the  very  young.  He  must  be  given  a  chance  first  to  develop  his 
stamina  and  store  up  the  tonic  of  cheerfulness.  The  injury  of  worry 
and  overwork  leading  to  premature  lack  of  vigor  and  interest  would 
have  been  so  much  less.  The  case  is  very  different  with  the  natural 
tendency  to  excel,  to  outrun  the  others,  free  of  morbidity  or  any  degree 
of  pathological  acuteness.  That  kind  of  emulation  which  simply 
"quickeneth,'’  as  Bacon  has  it,859  must  not,  and  in  fact  can  not  be 
interdicted  away.  To  be  sure,  the  child  who  can  be  taught  so  should 
be  induced  to  vie  with  the  best  in  his  class  and  to  be  jealous  of  the 
achievement  of  the  best  known  in  his  line  of  interest,  or  even  of  the 
glory  of  the  great  men  of  his  country  and  the  world  at  large.  This 
would  set  up  for  him  a  standard  instigating  of  effort  and  curative  of 
stagnating  complacency  over  the  outdistancing  some  or  all  of  his 
i  mates. 

Moreover,  moderate  competition  at  the  school  carried  on  in  good 
spirit,  saves  the  child  many  a  scathing  collision  with  certain  facts  crowd¬ 
ing  the  routes  of  adult  life.  Indeed,  imagine,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
a  child  who  has  been  brought  up  a  carefully  guarded  recluse,  absolutely 
innocent  of  competition.  If  he  would  have  not  grown  into  a  despot, 
he  would  have  developed  into  a  pitiful  individual  believing  himself  the 
only  man  of  talent,  with  a  number  of  hurtful  obstacles  awaiting  him 
in  the  free-for-all  fight  of  life. 

Probably,  Artemidorus  of  Cnidos,  in  Shakespeare’s  Julius  Caesar 
was  right  with  regard  to  the  situation  and  characters  pictured  in  the 
play  when  he  said 

“My  heart  laments  that  virtue  cannot 
Live  of  the  teeth  of  emulation.” 

(II-  3) 

But  in  general  things  are  not  so  black  as  to  justify  a  wholesale 
pessimism  like  this.  Much  positive  moral  good  comes  from  emulation. 
Even  the  persons  pronouncedly  egocentrical  often  do  much  to  cultivate 
goodness  towards  beings  of  all  kinds  who  accept  of  protection. 

359  Essay  XXXIX.  Of  Custom  and  Education. 
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To  increase  considerably  the  amount  of  cooperation  and  geniality 
in  this  world  or  even  within  a  nation,  small  ways  of  warm-heartedness 
practiced  in  school  life  surely  are  a  welcome  ally,  but  they  are  only 
auxiliary.  To  win  the  victory  there  is  to  be  there  the  main  force, 
stronger  than  romantic  tenderness  or  fugacious  amiability.  It  must  be 
even  more  stable  and  more  inclusive  than  comradeship  kindled  by 
danger  and  brunt  of  war. 

It  remains  last,  but  not  least,  to  supplement  the  remarks  that  have 
been  already  made  in  respect  of  two  important  traditional  educational 
factors  that  are  either  strongly  attacked  or  significantly  ignored  by  the 
new  educationists.  These  are  teacher  and  book. 

It  appears  that  adoption  by  the  public  compulsory  school  of  child 
self-activity  even  only  as  one  form  of  learning  among  others,  would 
be  profusive  of  implications.  To  harmonize  those  into  educative  school 
work  and  life  reasonably  promising  of  good  social  returns,  requires 
good  teacher.  On  his  intelligence  and  preparation,  his  character  and 
personal  worth  the  method  depends  for  its  success.  The  notion  of 
what  a  good  teacher  is  nowadays  varies  almost  with  individual.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  perhaps  permissible  to  indicate  here,  however  sketchily,  what 
kind  of  teacher  would  be  likely,  other  things  being  equal,  to  make 
more  of  a  success  of  the  school  employing  self-activity  by  way  of  cir¬ 
cumspective  mean. 

Unless  self-activity  is  there  entirely  for  its  own  sake,  the  teacher, 
be  he  class  or  subject  teacher,  should  know  how  to  provide  proper 
learning  situations  or  eliminate  from  among  those  offering  themselves 
the  abortive  ones.  To  help  the  child  to  find  himself  and  to  win  his 
confidence,  the  teacher  must  be  able  to  adopt  the  standpoint  of  the 
child  as  a  well-graced  actor  dons  the  character  he  impersonates.  That 
is  what  Pestalozzi  had  in  mind  when  he  said:  “Come,  let  us  live  with 
our  children.”  This  must  be  done  without  exaggeration,  fuss  or  affecta¬ 
tion  :  and  without  losing  the  control  which  wisdom,  affection  and 
authority  should  give.  The  teacher  should  realize  the  child’s  view  of 
things  so  clearly  as  to  “see  his  soul  naked.”  And  he  must  prove  to  the 
child  that  he  does.  Then  the  ice  will  be  broken  and  a  solid  perma¬ 
nent  bridge  between  the  two  will  be  spanned.  While  leading  the  child, 
the  teacher  should  resemble  more  than  anyone  else  a  mountain  guide 
who  knows  and  loves  his  job.380 

In  his  professional  devotion  and  honesty  the  teacher  should  emulate 
Phidias  of  whom  it  is  said  that  when  he  had  been  working  with  his 

380 Cf.  Reichsschulkonferenz,  pp.  552,  557;  Holman,  op.  cit.,  p.  310. 
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chisel  on  the  Olympian  Zeus  someone  pointed  out  the  waste  of  his  effort 
on  parts  of  the  statue  which  were  to  stand  back  to  the  rock,  so  that 
nobody  would  see  certain  artistic  details.  The  artist  is  credited  with 
the  answer,  “The  gods  will  know  it.”  Moreover,  as  the  teacher  deals 
with  “living  life,”  he  should  be  a  person  possessed  by  a  sort  of  aesthetic 
admiration  for  the  beauty  of  the  metamorphoses  of  youth,  which  is  the 
living  life  par  excellence.  Watching  it  as  it  stands  revealed  through  its 
recurrent  phases  now  exultant  with  vigor,  and  aglow  with  impetus  and 
desire  for  self-assertion,  now  languid  with  uncertainty  or  prostrate  with 
doubt  and  supplicant  of  help,  a  good  teacher  responds  with  what  the 
Romans  called  caritas,  that  is,  eagerness  to  aid  and  cultivate.361  The 
good  teacher  has  much  good  in  his  mental  and  moral  make  up  and 
willingly  shares  it  with  his  wards.  He  has  a  gift  of  charm,  or  that 
kind  of  personality  by  which  the  pupil  is  unwittingly  drawn  into  a 
close  union  with  the  teacher,  the  kind  of  personality  of  which  Goethe 
has  said: 

“Hoechstes  Glueck  der  Erdenkinder 
1st  nur  die  Persoenlichkeit.” 

It  might  be  remarked  in  passing  that  the  physical  condition  of  the 
teacher  never  has  excessive  positive  or  negative  weight  with  children 
and,  consequently,  should  not  have  it  with  authorities  who  employ 
teachers.  True,  we  all  begin  in  childhood  with  a  predilection  for 
physical  superiority  without  which  the  other  forms  of  superiority  would 
become  illusory.  Physical  superiority  is  at  once  the  most  easily  esti¬ 
mated  and  most  indispensable  to  our  earliest  needs.362  But  children  all 
except  the  very  dull  learn  to  appreciate  manifestations  of  mental  and 
moral  power  if  they  have  the  chance  to  see  these.  After  they  have 
discovered  this  sort  of  power  in  the  teacher  they  do  criticise  his  physical 
appearance  as  little  as  they  do  their  father’s  or  mother’s.  And  a  poet 
has  said  that  mother’s  face  is  to  us  something  quite  different  from 
beautiful.  It  is  holy.  It  has  been  also  rightly  said  that  one  good 
mother  is  worth  a  hundred  school  masters.  A  good  school  master  per¬ 
haps  deserves  nearly  as  high  a  quotation  in  terms  of  inferior  ones. 

With  such  a  teacher,  again,  other  things  being  equal,  the  school 
employing  the  child's  self-activity  as  a  partial  method  of  school  work, 
is  more  likely  than  not  to  become  a  wholesome  and  productive,  in  a 

361Cf.  Lehmann,  op.  cit.,  p.  II,  pp.  131-37;  Spranger,  Eduard.  Lebensformen. 
2  Auflage.  Halle,  1921;  Kerschensteiner,  Georg.  Die  Seele  des  Erziehers  und  das 
Problem  der  Lehrerbildung.  Leipzig  und  Berlin,  1921;  Compagnons,  op.  cit., 

582 Cf.  Comte,  op.  cit.,  v.  Ill,  p.  ;oi. 
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broader  sense,  community  of  youths  as  over  against  shifting,  empty, 
fidgety  busy-body  congregation  of  youngsters,  into  which  it  can  else- 
wise  degenerate.  Only  a  good  teacher  can  transform  a  class  from  a 
mechanism  into  an  organism  and  create  an  atmosphere  similar  to  that 
which  so  enchanted  at  Yverdon  Alexander  I,  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
himself  very  unhappy  as  a  child.  In  a  class  conducted  by  a  teacher 
like  that  there  will  reasonably  prevail  discipline  without  covert  antago¬ 
nism  toward  the  school  master  and  genuine,  not  fictitious,  or  “made- 
up'’  decency.  It  is  not  the  content  of  a  command  but  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  given  and  received  that  constitutes  the  difference  between  a 
beloved,  though  at  times  willfully  disobeyed,  master  and  a  hateful 
tyrant.  The  child  must  be  habituated  to  restraining  himself  and  appre¬ 
ciate  the  truth  embodied  in  the  words  of  Sophocles: 

.  .  Greater  ban 

There  is  not  than  the  lack  of  discipline.  .  .  . 

This  ruins  cities,  this  makes  desolate 

The  home.  .  . 

(The  Antigone) 

A  good  school  master  will  reject  Rousseau’s  advice  as  of  question¬ 
able  wisdom  that  punishment  should  be  nothing  but  the  suffering  by 
the  child  of  the  natural  consequences  of  his  misdemeanor.  So  that  if 
he  “breaks  the  windows  of  his  chamber  ...  let  the  cold  blow  on  him 
day  and  night.’’ 363  He  would  rather  make  the  punishment  meted  out 
to  the  child  offensive  in  his  self-activity  to  fit  the  offence  as  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  Pestalozzi.  This  great  school  master  would  arrange  that 
“an  idle  child  had  to  cut  fire-wood,  etc.,  a  forgetful  child  had  to  be 
messenger  for  several  days  and  impertinent  children  were  not  spoken 
to  in  public,  for  a  number  of  days,  but  only  in  private  after  school.”  364 
The  teacher  should  know  the  secret  that  the  young  man’s  affections  are 
the  reins  by  which  he  is  to  be  guided,  and  should  be  able  to  make  use  of 
this.  Then  he  can,  while  disciplining  children  directly  or  indirectly, 
through  the  medium  of  the  class’s  public  opinion,  or  through  the  rulings 
of  students’  self-government,  help  them  to  overcome  their  failings.  He 
would  avoid  cold  arguments  and  while  hitting  the  nail  on  the  head 
would  mind  Moliere’s  caution  that  children  should  not  be  given  “cause  ; 
to  shrink  from  virtue’s  name.”  365 

303  Emile,  cit.,  p.  63. 

384  Holman,  op.  at.,  p.  275. 

305  L’Ecole  des  Maris,  Act  I,  Scene  II  (Ariste). 
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This  is  the  kind  of  teacher  the  unconventionalized  school  needs  to 
become  a  going  concern.  There  are  not  very  many  teachers  like  that. 
Probably  it  would  be  hard  enough  to  have  their  number  increased  so 
that  more  public  schools  could  profitably  enlarge  the  element  of  self¬ 
activity  in  the  school  work.  Perhaps,  though  it  is  not  assumed  here, 
one  might  paraphrase  Mephistopheles’  skeptical  reflection  and  say 
that  if  the  activity  method  is  the  philosopher’s  stone, 

“.  .  .  the  stone 

Would  lack  the  philosopher.”  368 

In  any  event  one  would  expect  the  activity  school  literature  to  be 
flooded  by  suggestions  and  plans  as  to  recruiting  a  good  teacher,  as  to 
training  him,  and  safeguarding  with  wise  administrative  measures  his 
work  against  any  preventable  obstruction  or  annoyance.  In  place  of 
this  the  writings  on  the  activity  school  are  deluged  with  no  end  of  de¬ 
mands  of  quite  different  tenor.  In  the  activity  school,  the  teacher  is 
assigned  the  shadowy  background,  the  coulisse  where  he  is  to  stay  and 
vigorously  carry  on  the  function  of  self-effacement.367  A  very  attrac¬ 
tive  proposition  for  a  good-for-nothing,  indolent  pedagogue,  but 
scarcely  so  for  a  teacher  who  takes  his  job  as  a  life  calling  and  is  im¬ 
pressed  enough  with  all  the  weight  of  his  responsibility.  Happily  for 
the  child,  the  proposition  is  not  workable  in  the  case  of  the  man  or 
woman  possessing  good  teaching  personality. 

Certainly,  a  trumpeter  or  drum-major  type  of  teacher  who  is 
superior  to  the  student  solely  by  his  stature  or  by  reason  of  the  higher 
chair  he  sits  upon  in  the  class  or,  at  best,  by  grace  of  the  authority  that 
employed  him,  should  better  be  relegated  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
child  if  not  altogether  eliminated.  A  teacher  who  assumes  a  false 
dignity  and  affected  superiority  should  be  pushed  back  to  the  line  mark¬ 
ing  on  his  specific  gravity. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  man  or  woman  who  is  a  heavyweight  mor¬ 
ally  and  intellectually  cannot  help  or  be  deprived  of  his  or  her  weight. 
Mental  and  moral  force  irradiates.  It  goes  out  from  the  possessor 
whether  he  wishes  or  not,  and  benefits  many  whom  he  never  thought 
of.  The  reason  why  we  feel  one  man’s  presence  and  do  not  feel  an¬ 
other’s  is  as  simple  as  gravity.  ‘‘The  will  of  the  pure,”  says  a  philoso¬ 
pher,  “runs  down  from  them  into  other  natures,  as  water  runs  down 

39a  Goethe.  Faust.  II,  1.  (Imperial  Palace.  Throne  Hall.) 

307  The  Compagnons  are  a  commendable  exception  to  this  questionable  peda¬ 
gogical  notion. 
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from  a  higher  into  a  lower  vessel.  This  natural  force  is  no  more  to  be 
withstood  than  any  other  natural  force.”  368 

Certain  abuses  are  possible  in  relation  to  this  as  to  anything  else 
under  the  sun.  The  authority  of  those  who  teach,  Cicero  warns  us, 
is  often  an  impediment  to  those  who  desire  to  learn.  On  the  other 

side,  in  this  world  of  ours,  where  every  good  office  becomes  so  easily 

a  bad  office  only  by  continuing  into  places  where  it  is  not  due,  indi¬ 
viduals  seem  to  be  guarded  well  enough  from  individuals  by  mysterious 
defense  mechanisms  of  theirs.  A  good  teacher,  to  be  sure,  will  avoid 

making  his  authority  obstructive  to  arousing  and  feeding  the  child’s 

inquisitive  spirit.369  But  he  must  be  conscious  of  the  truth  that 

“A  diamond  only  ever  can 
Another  diamond  polish  quite.” 

So  is  it  with  mental  and  moral  polishing  of  the  child’s  native  equip¬ 
ment.  Friedrich  August  Wolf’s  formula  for  teacher  training,  “Have 
spirit  and  know  how  to  wake  up  spirit,”  still  appears  to  be  worthy  of  a 
better  employment  than  being  filed  in  the  archives  of  history  of  edu¬ 
cation. 

If  there  is  no  justification  for  the  demanding  of  a  teacher’s  abdica¬ 
tion  other  than  protecting  the  child  against  an  interference  with  his 
forming  his  own  view  of  things,  the  whole  position  is  far  from  being 
solid.  In  fact  the  average  youth  is  neither  his  own  sovereign  nor  res 
nullius,  nobody’s  property.  If  he  is  not  being  indoctrinated,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  beliefs — religious,  political,  economic,  historical  or  of  whatever 
kind  they  may  be,  by  the  teacher  or  by  books  that  the  teacher  can 
suggest  to  him  to  read,  he  is  so  by  not  always  enlightened  elders  at 
home,  or  by  his  street  friends.  In  Schiller’s  Fiesco  we  read  that,  “To 
gain  a  diadem  is  great,  to  reject  it  is  divine.”  (II.,  19.)  Whomever 
this  may  apply  to  it  does  not  seem  exactly  to  fit  the  teacher.  Ruling 
out  volatile  whims,  the  child’s  whole  attitude  toward  the  bewildering 
world  of  things  and  stirrings  both  outside  and  inside  him  really  is  a 
pitiful  appeal  for  adult  leadership,  however  masked  at  times  with 
youthful  nonchalance  and  aggressive  self-importance.  A  teacher  who 
is  sure  that  he  is  grown  up  to  the  task,  must  offer  his  leadership  in  the 
same  sincere  and  ardent  spirit  in  which  it  is  sought.  No  smoke  screen 

368  Emerson,  op.  cit.,  v.  Ill,  p.  95;  v.  IV,  p.  19. 

369  Cf.  Alphonse  de  Candolle.  Histoire  des  Sciences  et  des  Savants  Depuis 
Deux  Siecles.  H.  Georg,  Librairie-Editeur,  pp.  1 14-1 17. 
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of  pretended  non-interference  is  either  necessary  or  feasible  in  the  case 
of  any  intelligent  child.  Often  repeated,  in  varying  phraseology,  Rous¬ 
seau’s  advice  to  the  effect  that  the  teacher,  while  really  governing,  let 
the  child  always  fancy  that  he  is  the  master,  can  serve,  with  any  nor¬ 
mal  child  of  school  age,  no  other  purpose  but  very  soon  shatter  his  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  teacher’s  intelligence  and  integrity. 

A  little  more  has  to  be  said  concerning  academic  independence  of 
the  student  from  the  teacher  in  the  ordinary  public  school  which  is 
sometimes  demanded  to  be  given  full  play,  because  universities  do 
that  with  success.  “No  high  handing  ex  cathedral”  we  are  told. 

As  it  has  been  already  seen  in  more  than  one  connection,  this  is 
fraught  with  potential  absurdities  and  danger.  It  might,  however,  be 
noted  here  that  distinction  should  be  made  in  the  university  as  in  any 
other  grade  of  education,  between  academic  independence  and  academic 
indifference.  There  can  be  imagined,  since  it  actually  exists  in  some 
universities,  a  personal  independence  of  the  student  from  the  teacher 
equal  for  all  practical  purposes  to  that  between  a  Canadian  backwoods 
laborer  and  the  King  of  Siam,  in  other  words,  no  relationship  whatso¬ 
ever.  At  the  same  time  there  is  perhaps  a  fair  amount  of  profound  rea¬ 
son  in  the  philosopher’s  dictum  that  obedience  to  genius  is  the  best 
way  open  to  us  to  be  free.  Anyhow  there  is  hardly  a  single  one  of 
the  former  freshmen  of  the  University  of  Moscow  or  Petrograd,  no 
matter  what  an  advanced  individualist  or  nihilist  of  his  class,  who 
has  heard  speak  from  the  raised  chair  Vladimir  Soloviov,  or  Granov¬ 
sky  or  Kliychevsky,  or  Nestor  Kotliarevsky  or  any  other  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  great  university  masters,  and  is  not  glad  that  he  has.  In  a  small 
way,  the  same  holds  true  of  the  lower  grades  of  schooling  and  of  less 
outstanding  but  still  good  teachers. 

A  more  intimately  personal  system  of  instruction,  always  suppos¬ 
ing  the  teacher  adequate,  though  it  is  impotent  of  creating  intelli¬ 
gence,  can  arouse  the  flickering  spark  even  in  the  least-gifted,  can 
invigorate  him  to  make  the  best  of  what  he  has.  Genuine  enthusiasm 
of  the  teacher  w'ho  is  liked  and  respected  by  the  students  communi¬ 
cates  itself  to  them  regardless  of  the  object  of  it,  allowing,  naturally, 
for  deviations  both  as  to  the  degree  and  content,  worked  by  indi¬ 
vidual  differences.  Here  we  meet  with  the  important  problem  of 
imitation.  Few  questions  have  been  so  much  disputed  as  this  one. 
While  many  investigators  of  imitation  concede  it  a  dominant  position 
among  the  influences  affecting  the  child’s  development,  others  would 
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exclude  it  altogether.  The  Gestalt  psychology  370  that  speaks  of  imita¬ 
tion  as  a  natural  “arousal  of  a  new  configuration  in  an  individual  when 
he  perceives  some  one  else  acting  in  a  certain  manner.”  Professor 
Thorndike  could  find  no  evidence  that  imitation  is  among  the  original 
tendencies  of  man.  At  the  same  time  he  declares  the  imitative  ten¬ 
dencies  ‘‘pervade  human  life  and  are  among  the  most  powerful  forces 
with  and  against  which  education  and  social  reform  work.”  371 

Perhaps  we  should  leave  it  at  that.  For  our  purpose  here  it  is 
enough  to  stress  the  fact  that  other  people’s  behaviour,  even  if  it  has 
no  direct  bearing  upon  our  behaviour,  in  a  word,  does  not  concern  us, 
still  is  to  us  enacted,  dramatized  information.  Being,  consequently, 
impressive,  enduring  information,  it  is  to  be  so  much  more  valued 
when  it  comes  from  dependable  source  such  as  a  good  teacher. 

Speaking  in  a  broad  way,  the  activity  school  literature  places  too 
scant  importance  upon  the  teacher.  So  whatever  may  be  other  old 
abuses  they  stand  up  against,  the  activists  pay  little  or  no  attention  to 
the  most  inveterate  shortcoming  of  educational  schemes.  This  is  the 
tendency  to  have  inexpensive  teachers;  the  tendency  to  work  the  miracle 
of  rapid  betterment  of  society  through  a  teacher  paid  less  than  many 
classes  of  skilled  labor  and  professional  service.372 

Many  a  dream  of  the  ancient  has  come  true.  But  if  the  Greek 
myth  of  Ikarus  and  Daedalus,  the  flying  men,  has  become  an  actuality. 
Plato's  lofty  conception  that  teachers  should  be  especially  honored  and 
esteemed  as  the  greatest  conservators  of  society  has  as  good  as  migrated 
over  to  the  better  world  of  Ideas  together  with  its  author.  At  least,  it 
has  never  taken  deep  root  with  either  old  or  new  advocates  of  new 
educational  ideals.  The  position  of  affairs  concerning  the  financial 
backing  of  the  recruitment  of  the  teacher  satirized  by  Plutarch  has  not 
yet  capitally  changed. 

Says  Plutarch; 

“.  .  .  when  a  child  is  arrived  at  such  an  age  as  to  be  put  under 
the  care  of  pedagogues,  great  care  is  to  be  used  that  we  be  not 
deceived  in  them,  and  so  commit  our  children  to  slaves  or  bar¬ 
barians  or  cheating  fellows.  For  it  is  a  course  never  enough  to  be 

370  “Configuration”  psychology  according  to  which  the  starting  point  of  child’s 
learning,  the  earliest  beginnings  of  consciousness  of  the  child,  his  very  first 
experience  of  mental  phenomena  are  “qualities  upon  an  indifferent  ground”  and 
the  simplest  mental  configurations  of  those  “qualities.” 

271  Educational  Psychology,  cit.,  v.  1,  p.  122;  see  also  pp.  108-121;  cf.  Koffka, 
op.  cit.,  esp.  pp.  130,  306-307. 

373  Again  the  Compagnons  are  an  exception  to  this. 
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laughed  at  which  many  men  nowadays  take  in  this  affair;  for  if 
any  of  their  servants  be  better  than  the  rest,  they  dispose  some  of 
them  to  follow  husbandry,  some  to  navigation,  some  to  merchan¬ 
dise,  some  to  be  stewards,  in  their  houses,  and  some,  lastly,  to  put 
out  their  money  to  use  for  them.  But  if  they  find  any  slave  that 
is  a  drunkard  or  a  glutton,  and  unfit  for  any  other  business,  to  him 
they  assign  the  government  of  their  children;  whereas  a  good 
pedagogue  ought  to  be  such  a  one  in  his  disposition  as  Phoenix, 
tutor  of  Achilles,  was.  Or  is  not  that  rather  fitly  applicable  to  this 
case,  which  Socrates,  that  ancient  philosopher,  was  wont  to  say, — 
that,  if  he  could  get  up  to  the  highest  place  in  this  city  he  would 
lift  up  his  voice  and  make  this  proclamation  thence:  ‘What  mean 
you,  fellow-citizens,  that  you  thus  turn  every  stone  to  scrape 
wealth  together,  and  take  so  little  care  of  your  children,  to  whom, 
one  day,  you  must  relinquish  it  all?’ — to  which  1  would  add  this, 
that  such  parents  do  like  him  that  is  solicitous  about  his  shoe,  but 
neglects  the  foot  that  is  to  wear  it.  And  yet  many  fathers  there 
are,  who  so  love  their  money  and  hate  their  children,  that,  lest  it 
should  cost  them  more  than  they  are  willing  to  spare  to  hire  a 
good  schoolmaster  for  them,  they  rather  choose  such  persons  to 
instruct  their  children  as  are  of  no  worth;  thereby  beating  down 
the  market  that  they  may  purchase  ignorance  cheap.  It  was,  there¬ 
fore,  a  witty  and  handsome  jeer  which  Aristippus  bestowed  on  a 
sottish  father,  who  asked  him  what  he  would  take  to  teach  his 
child.  He  answered,  A  thousand  drachms.  Whereupon  the  other 
cried  out:  O  Hercules,  w’hat  a  price  you  ask!  for  1  can  buy  a 
slave  at  that  rate.  Do  so,  then,  said  the  philosopher,  and  thou 
Shalt  have  two  slaves  instead  of  one,  and  him  thou  byest  for 
another.”  373 

Upon  the  whole,  the  teacher  is  more  ignored  than  disparaged  in  the 
activity  school  literature.  The  contrary  is  the  lot  of  the  book  which 
is  another  important  factor  of  child’s  self-activity  or  experience  build¬ 
ing,  in  all  its  aspects,  cognitive,  affective  and  volitional  alike.  The 
campaign  against  “bookishness”  of  the  conventional  school  is  persist¬ 
ing  and  in  places  so  violent  as  almost  to  lead  one  to  suspect  that  a 
“bookless”  school  is  the  unexpressed  ideal  of  certain  activists.  They 
seem  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  printing  press  is  the  very  deus  ex 

Imachina  of  intellectual  democracy  and  very  much  so  in  relation  to 
political  and  social  democracy.  Or  they  are  forgetful  of  the  truth  that 
it  has  done  for  knowledge  what  steam  has  done  for  trade;  reduced  time 
and  distance  to  their  lowest  terms  in  the  intellectual  commerce  of  men. 
Men  no  longer  have  to  make  long  and  weary  pilgrimages  to  the  homes 
of  learning.  Knowledge  of  the  best  that  has  been  thought  and  done 
mOp.  cit.,  Vol.  1,  pp.  9-1 1. 
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in  the  world,  for  which  Solon  sought  on  his  long  and  arduous  travels 
can  be  brought  right  to  the  door  of  the  inquisitive  boy  in  any  civilized 
community.  Millions  are  taught  by  pen  where  only  a  very  few,  at 
times  perhaps  only  one  was  taught  by  the  voice  of  a  great  teacher. 
In  the  cultivation  of  ideas  men  discovered  themselves,  as  it  were.  This 
brought  about  religious,  political  and  social  reform.  Those  who  are 
enabled  through  education  to  share  in  the  insights,  interpretations  and 
suggestions  of  the  keenest  and  cleverest  minds  are  no  longer  content 
to  be  the  shadows  and  echoes  of  the  few  in  high  places,  simply  because 
they  speak  from  uplifted  positions.  They  want  to  be  shown  that  what 
these  people  say  or  do  is  reasonably  good. 

People  can  be  enough  immunized  against  dupery  through  education 
but  only  when  it  is  not  averse  to  or  contemptive  of  the  book.  It  is  not 
accidental  that  despots  and  usurpers  throughout  history  up  to  our  own 
day  have  been  very  touchy  about  written  or  printed  matter  except  that 
issued  by  them,  to  say  the  least.  As  a  rule  they  are  an  openly  biblio- 
phobic  crowd.  It  is  in  no  wise  befitting  a  sincere  friend  of  democracy 
to  fall  into  a  mood  bordering  on  bibliophobia.  And  yet  this  is  to  what 
the  wholesale  scorn  of  booklearning  noticeable  among  the  activity 
school  advocates  comes  up.  It  is  very  much  so  that  one  cannot  help 
desiring  that  there  rise  up  a  new  Cicero  and,  inspired,  say,  by  the  Pro 
Archia  Poeta  oration  of  the  old  Cicero,  broadcast  an  oration  Pro  Libro 
and  put  to  shame  certain  new  pedagogues. 

Two  main  lines  of  attack  on  booklearning  are  readily  discernible 
in  our  sources,  with  the  exception  of  the  Compagnons,  and  in  the  activ¬ 
ity  school  literature  at  large. 

One  is  practically  a  replica  of  what  Francis  Bacon  wrote  with  re¬ 
gard  to  abuses  of  bookishness  of  his  time  or  Seneca’s  third  epistle,  for 
that  matter.374  Whether  the  reproduction  is  deliberate  or  unconscious 
cannot  always  be  ascertained.  However,  this  much  is  certain.  The 
service  rendered  by  sound  booklearning  before  and  after  Bacon’s  time 
as  well  as  the  opportunity  for  this  kind  of  learning  that  pedagogues 
should  bring  within  reach  of  every  normal  child,  is  often  left  out  of 
calculation  in  an  astounding  manner. 

Past  every  doubt  Bacon’s  sarcasm  at  the  bookishness  that  followed 
the  Renaissance  was  not  wholly  illegitimate.  Contemporary  studies  in 
Aristotle  whom  Bacon  himself  revered  though  seemed  to  know  but  lit- 

374  Ep.  III.  Against  all  sorts  of  affectation  in  discusssion.  Fantastical 
studies,  important  and  unprofitable  subtleties.  Man’s  business  is  virtue,  not 
words. 
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tie,  indeed  yielded  very  little  but  incentive  for  dispituatiousness.  At 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Bacon  found  abundance  of  leisure,  and 
small  variety  of  reading.  The  men  around  him  were  men  of  sharp  and 
strong  wits,  but  knowing  little  of  history  or  nature  or  of  current  life 
of  the  world  outside  the  walls  of  monasteries  and  colleges.  Out  of  no 
great  quantity  of  matter  their  agitated  mind  spun  “cobwebs  of  learning 
admirable  for  the  fineness  of  thread  and  work,  but  of  no  substance 
or  profit.”  They  pursued  what  Bacon  termed  “delicate  learning.” 
They  hunted  “more  after  words  than  matter,  and  more  after  the  choice¬ 
ness  of  the  phrase,  and  the  round  and  clean  composition  of  the  sen¬ 
tence,  and  the  sweet  falling  of  the  clauses,  and  the  varying  and  illus¬ 
tration  of  their  works  with  tropes  and  figures,  than  after  the  weight  of 
matter,  worth  of  subject,  soundness  of  argument,  life  of  invention  and 
depth  of  judgment.”  Engrossed  in  verbal  delicacies  and  affectations 
the  scholars  shunned  the  path  by  which  truth  might  be  discovered,  not 
the  truth  of  hair-splitting  logic,  but  useful  truth,  truth  that  might 
result  in  the  betterment  of  human  life.375 

Degenerate  heritage  of  scholasticism  deserves  as  little  commenda¬ 
tion  nowadays  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  Bacon.  Fiddling  with  idle  and 
vain  matter  is  not  to  be  encouraged  in  booklearning  at  a  public  school. 
Pygmalionian  frenzy  for  words  as  mere  images  of  things  and  want  of 
interest  for  things  themselves  must  be  kept  off  the  school  work  as  much 
as  teacher’s  control  of  individual  child  allows.  He  must  throw  all  the 
cold  water  he  can  on  what  Seneca  calls  “cavilling  about  words  and  cap¬ 
tious  disputations  that  work  us  to  the  edge,  and  then  nothing  comes 
on  it.”  376  At  the  same  time  he  should  bear  in  mind  Seneca’s  advice 
to  take  this  for  a  rule,  “Wheresoever  the  speech  is  corrupt,  so  is  the 
mind.”  On  the  other  hand,  we  should  certainly  guard  our  students 

1  against  growing  into  the  habit  “to  think  of  truth  as  already  known,” 
or  indolently  to  “fall  back  on  the  intellectual  attainments  of  the  past, 
and  to  accept  them  without  critical  scrutiny.”  377  This,  it  seems,  can 
be  better  secured  by  more  reading  than  by  the  converse  practice. 

We  also  must  bring  it  to  the  notion  of  our  students  that  “ignorant, 
book  read,  conventional,  proud  men”  are  exposed  to  deserved  ridicule 
and  that  people  stuffed 

575  See  "Life  of  Bacon”  by  Basil  Montagne  in  The  Works  of  Francis  Bacon. 
R.  Worthington.  New  York,  1884,  v.  I,  pp.  xiv  ff. 

370 Seneca,  ep.  Ill,  transl.  by  Sir  Roger  L’Estrange. 

377  Dewey.  Reconstruction  in  Philosophy,  cit.,  p.  33. 
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.  .  .  from  ragbags  sausage-wise 
With  sophistry,  with  bookish  odds  and  ends”  378 

cannot  get  very  far  among  sober  men  of  affairs.  On  the  other  side, 
we  must  see  to  it  that  children  be  impressed  enough  with  the  fact  that 
there  is  also  thoroughly  wholesome  and  highly  beneficial  kind  of  book¬ 
learning.  To  borrow  from  Lucretius,  there  is  learning  which  is  con¬ 
templative  and  active  at  the  same  time,  and  which  not  only  lends 
refuge  to  man  in  this  world,  but  also  stirs  in  him  yearning  for  progress, 
sends  his  mind  ‘‘right  to  the  stars  from  the  place  of  his  birth.”  379  This 
kind  of  learning  can  be  obtained,  as  we  may  tell  our  students  in  Bacon’s 
words,  only  when  people  do  ‘‘read  not  to  contradict  and  confute;  nor  to 
believe  and  take  for  granted;  nor  to  find  talk  and  discourse;  but  to 
weigh  and  consider.  .  .  .  Reading  maketh  a  full  man;  conference  a 
ready  man;  and  writing  an  exact  man.”  380  There  are  book-worms  as 
little  respectable  as  any  other  kind  of  worm  except  the  industrially 
valuable  ones.  There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  book  interlocutors.  The 
school  must  train  the  students  so  that  they  belong  in  the  latter  group. 
In  our  own  days,  yet  before  the  appearance  on  the  stage  of  certain 
activists,  we  have  seen  less  justified  than  Bacon  a  detractor  of  book, 
himself,  by  the  way,  quite  a  prolific  and  brilliant  writer  of  books.  The 
man  is  the  late  Anatole  France.  His  pronunciamento  has  struck  cer¬ 
tain  strings  that  one  hears  sound  angrily  in  the  activists’  writings. 
Besides,  it  is  interesting  because  it  brings  into  relief  a  very  important, 
pedagogically,  side  of  the  problem  of  booklearning. 

‘‘Those  who  read  a  great  many  books,  are  like  eaters  of  hashish. 
.  .  .  Books  are  the  opium  of  the  West.  A  day  will  come  when  we 
shall  be  all  librarians,  and  that  will  be  the  end.  .  .  .  Fifty  volumes  a 
day  are  published  in  Paris  alone  without  counting  newspapers.381  It 
is  a  monstrous  orgy.  We  are  going  to  come  out  of  it  mad.  The  fate 
of  man  is  to  fall  successively  into  contrary  excesses.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
ignorance  engendered  fear.  There  were  mental  diseases  then  with  which 
we  are  now  unfamiliar.  At  present  we  are  hastening  by  study  to  gen¬ 
eral  paralysis.”  382 

What  is  the  moral  of  this?  It  is  twofold.  First,  any  excess  is  bad. 

3,8  Robert  Browning.  Aristophanes  Apology,  1889-11. 

m  In  Sen.,  ep.  III. 

380  Essay  L.  Of  Studies. 

381  This  was  written  in  the  nineties. 

382  France,  Anatole.  La  Vie  Litteraire.  Premiere  Serie.  Calmann  Levy, 
Paris,  v.  I,  pp.  viii-ix. 
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Culture  can  end  in  headache  as  many  other  things,  if  we  indulge  our¬ 
selves  in  surfeit.  The  venerable  author,  who  was  a  very  impression¬ 
able  and  passionate  nature,  undoubtedly  has  more  than  once  fallen 
victim  to  what  may  be  termed  cultural  satiety.  Second,  the  ill  of  the 
case  is  not  that  there  is  being  published  too  enormous  a  number  of  books 
and  magazines,  but  that  most  of  them  are  a  vulgar,  insipid  material, 
falling  in  line  with  comic  cuts  with  which  Mr.  O’Neil  of  the  English 
Conference  on  New  Ideals  on  Education  is  so  naturally  disgusted. 
Some  of  them  are  really  so  bad,  that  as  a  distinguished  educationist 
put  it,  one  is  tempted  to  think  of  illiteracy  as  personal  protection.  But 
there  is  better  remedy  for  the  evil  than  this.  It  cannot  be  worked, 
however,  through  scoffing  or  disdainful  aloofness.  It  is  the  same  as 
in  the  case  of  “hick”  moving  pictures.  The  “hicks”  are  not  given  a 
chance  to  break  through  the  crust  of  ignorance  and  “yokelry”  and 
whatever  may  be  the  other  qualities  that  make  up  a  “hick.”  Those 
who  go  to  the  movies  don’t  criticize,  and  those  who  criticize  don’t  go. 
So  the  matter  stands  where  it  is. 

Book  production,  as  any  other,  is  subject  to  the  immutable  eco¬ 
nomic  law  of  demand  and  supply.  This  is  where  the  school  enters  as 
the  factor  of  the  first  magnitude.  If  the  teacher,  himself  or  herself 
an  intelligent  and  cultured  person,  makes  it  his  or  her  point  to  habitu¬ 
ate  children  to  reading  classics,  i.e.,  the  first  rate  books,  a  fair  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  would  likely  demand  thereafter  only  the  best  and  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  inferior.  This  would  bring  about  an  increase  in 
the  demand  for  good  books.  Learned  professors  of  higher  institutions 
would  deserve  great  of  public  education  if  they  would  also  call  their 
students  to  pay  more  attention  to  great  classical  works  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  branches  of  learning  rather  than  to  second-rate  styleless,  superfi¬ 
cial  compendia.  Their  service  w'ould  be  still  greater  if  they  give  time 
and  effort  to  preparation  of  first  class  compendia,  and  popular  refer¬ 
ence  books. 

If  Anatole  France  declared  books  the  opium,  Rousseau  had  used 
still  more  expressive  derogatory  term.  Himself  a  book  writer,  too, 
he  preached  that  reading  is  the  scourge  of  infancy,  so  that  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  Emile  will  hardly  know  what  a  book  is. 

The  issue  is  taken  up  by  some  activists  where  Rousseau  has  left  it 
off.  This  constitutes  another  line  of  attack  upon  booklearning.  In 
point  of  fact,  in  duplication  of  Rousseau’s  reasoning,  it  is  argued  that 
nature  prescribes  for  all  young  things  one  thing — movement,  activity. 
“Only  we  of  all  the  animals,”  it  is  said,  “in  our  wisdom,  have  deprived 
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our  children  of  their  freedom  and  compel  them  to  sit  in  rows.  .  .  .  Isn’t 
the  position  absolutely  false  to  real  life?”  383 

Enough  has  been  already  said  with  reference  to  realism  of  the 
activity  school.  As  to  the  urge  for  being  active,  our  natural  quiescence 
is  certainly  a  myth.  We  are  reservoirs  of  energy.  Being  so  we  are 
active.  1  his  does  not  mean,  however,  anything  more  but  that  our 
mind  must  be  occupied.  There  is  nothing  predetermined  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  occupation.  It  may  come  from  and  through  motor  and 
muscular  activity  or  it  may  consist  in  the  so-called  purely  mental  work 
with  very  small  part  played  by  our  muscles  and  gross  bodily  move¬ 
ments.  Of  course,  ideally,  every  child  should  be  treated  as  a  unique 
individual  with  specific  mental  mechanisms  he  actually  is.  But  inas¬ 
much  as  our  social  organization  is  largely  founded  on  generalizations, 
we  can’t  escape  these  in  our  pedagogy. 

It  is  an  inoffensive  generalization  to  say  that  to  every  normal  child 
pure  mental  work  done  while  sitting  still  may  be  quite  acceptable 
form  of  activity  if  he  is  properly  stimulated  and  the  work  period  is 
adroitly  placed  in  the  round  of  multiple,  varied  activities.  The  valid¬ 
ity  of  the  idea  that  at  certain  age  all  children  like  to  be  constantly 
on  the  move  is  open  to  questioning.  Every  pumpkin  in  the  field  very 
likely  goes  through  every  point  of  pumpkin  history.  Not  so  with  the 
child. 

There  are  youngsters,  probably,  the  majority  of  students  in  the 
upper  forms  of  secondary  schools,  sifted  by  the  process  of  elimination, 
who  like  exactly  the  things  proscribed  by  the  activists  as  obnoxiously 
alien  to  the  nature  of  the  youth.  What  may  be  named  the  call  of  the 
wild  visits  them  only  seldom  and  for  a  short  time.  Though  not  en¬ 
tirely  averse  to  physical  activity  or  to  field  games,  they  somewhat  prefer 
intellectual  and  sedentary  games.  They  like  school  subjects  which  are 
abstract  and  are  less  interested  in  the  “practical  subjects.”  They  are 
“bookish”  in  the  sense  that  they  like  reading  and  quiet  intellectual 
work  which  implies  thinking,  oftentimes  hard  thinking,  and  imagina¬ 
tion.384  Books,  in  the  case  of  the  student  of  this  type,  can  be  said  in 
all  fairness  to  be  fulfilling  the  highest  function  of  which  a  teacher  is 
capable,  that  of  awakening  thought,  and  driving  it  into  new  channels. 

383  Conference,  op.  cit.,  p.  83. 

384  Cf.  Gifted  Children.  The  Physical  and  Mental  Traits  of  Gifted  Children. 
The  Twenty-Third  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Educa¬ 
tion  (1924).  Terman,  Lewis.  The  Intelligence  of  School  Children.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  Co.,  New  York,  1919;  Genetic  Studies  of  Genius,  V.  I.  Mental  and 
Physical  Traits  of  a  Thousand  Gifted  Children  by  Lewis  Terman  et  al. 
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They  facilitate  further  knowledge,  inquiry,  and  speculation.  The  best 
books  furnish  the  intelligent  child  the  best  materials  and  opportunity 
for  self-activity  and  self-development.  Those  children  cannot  be  made 
into  a  busy-body  group  except  by  force,  which  they  would  heartily 
resent. 

Leaving  at  this  the  two  main  lines  of  argument  against  booklearn¬ 
ing  we  will  take  up  several  sporadic  points  related  to  it. 

Herbert  Spencer  grossly  missed  a  great  educational  point  when  he 
made  the  statement  as  follows:  “.  .  .  .  belief  in  the  moralizing  effects 
of  intellectual  culture,  flatly  contradicted  by  facts,  is  absurd  a  priori. 
What  imaginable  connexion  is  there  between  the  learning  that  certain 
clusters  of  marks  on  paper  stand  for  certain  words,  and  getting  a  higher 
sense  of  duty?  What  possible  effect  can  acquirement  of  facility  in 
making  written  signs  of  sounds  have  in  strengthening  the  desire  to  do 
right?”  385  As  if  inspired  by  these  words  of  Spencer,  someone  among 
the  activity  school  people  has  raised  the  question  as  to  what  is  more 
important,  to  be  honest  or  to  be  able  to  read  and  to  count.  Here 
again  we  have  an  instance  of  a  vicious  dilemma.  Both  are  necessary, 
and  they  are  not  by  any  means  mutually  exclusive.  On  the  contrary, 
the  second  may  greatly  help  the  first. 

It  can  scarcely  be  contested  that  books  in  their  variety  perform, 
with  regard  to  the  reader’s  experience  building,  the  functions  of  the 
spoken  word  he  may  hear  and  those  of  action  he  may  observe.  They 
do  it  less  successfully,  or  more  successfully  than  actually  heard  words 
or  actions  perceived,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  as  it  is  determined  by 
the  nature  of  stimuli  furnished  by  the  book  and  the  reader’s  power 
to  respond.  Our  language  does  carry  on  communication  and  also  is 
used  to  secure  a  certain  mode  of  behaviour  on  the  part  of  those  whom 
it  is  addressed  to.  So  does  the  book  to  the  reader.  Both  actual  and 
dramatized  action  demonstrative  of  personal  vigor  of  one  kind  or 
another,  of  great  power  of  achievement,  is  capable  of  arousing  in  us 
fresh  resolution.  Books  can  do  the  same,  in  varying  degree,  to  be  sure. 

Have  books  not  undermined,  in  some  cases,  “rigid  dogmaticism, 
and  made  scepticism  from  sterile  property  of  a  few  aloof  thinkers  into 
a  fertile  method  of  inquiry  employed  by  many  to  test  specific  beliefs?” 
On  the  other  hand,  have  not  biographies,  religious  and  lay,  or  fairy 
takes,  for  that  matter,  stirred  up  some  persons  to  positive  moral 
achievements,  great  or  small?  Reading  like  that  is  capable  of  render¬ 
ing  a  great  service  to  democracy  by  lighting  up  in  children  as  a  poet 
585  The  Study  of  Sociology,  cit.,  p.  331. 
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expressed  it,  the  ardor  to  resemble  not  one  another,  but  each  resemble 
the  highest.386  In  a  democratic  community  where  the  youth  is  edu¬ 
cated,  to  say  it  in  words  of  another  poet,  to  see  with  their  intellectual 
eye  great  truths  and  to  appreciate  the  exponents  of  these,  there  will 
not  so  easily  occur  a  situation  similar  to  that  described  in  one  of  the 
llerakleitian  fragments.  “The  Ephesians,”  it  runs,  “would  do  well  to 
hang  themselves,  every  grown  man  of  them,  and  leave  the  city  to 
beardless  youths,  for  they  have  cast  out  Hermodoros,  the  best  man 
among  them  saying,  ‘We  will  have  none  who  is  best  among  us;  if  there 
be  any  such,  let  him  be  so  elsewhere  and  among  others.’  ”  387 

The  point  to  emphasize  is  that  we  are  elastic  creatures.  A  sen¬ 
tence  in  a  book,  or  a  word  in  conversation  can  set  our  fancy  free,  and 
instantly  our  heads  are  bathed  with  galaxies.  With  truth  has  it  been 
said  that  “a  healthy  soul  stands  united  with  the  Just  and  the  True, 
as  the  magnet  arranges  itself  with  the  pole.  .  .  388  This  is  sub¬ 

stantially  a  veracious  story  about  the  adult.  How  much  more  it  is 
truthful  of  the  impressible  youth.  What  an  incalculable  treasure  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  pleasure  an  American  child  can  gain,  say,  from  Carroll’s 
“Alice’s  Adventures  in  Wonderland,”  or  Perkin’s  “Dutch  Twins,”  or 
Sewell’s  “Black  Beauty,”  or  Twain’s  “Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer,”  or 
Stevenson’s  “Treasure  Island”!  Or  a  Russian  child  from  Pushkin’s 
Fairy  Tales,  or  Alexei  Tolstoy’s  “Kniaz  Serebreny,”  or  short  stories  by 
Gogol,  or  Turguenev.  Or  a  Swedish  child  from  Selma  Lagerlof’s  “Nils 
1  lolgersons  Underbara  Resa,”  or  Topelius’  “Lasning  for  Barn,”  or  Elsa 
Beskow’s  “Mors  Lilia  Olle.”  Or  children  the  world  over  from  Grimm’s 
Fairy  Tales  or  Defoe’s  “Robinson  Crusoe,”  or  Maeterlinck’s  “Blue 
Bird  for  Children,”  or  Jules  Verne’s  and  Kipling’s  stories  and  the  fic¬ 
tion  of  similar  value.  And  perhaps  not  a  few  youngsters  who  were 
lucky  enough  to  have  books  had  the  same  joy  out  of  them  which 
Wordsworth  speaks  in  the  Prelude. 

“And  when  ...  to  my  father’s  house 
The  holidays  returned  me,  there  to  find 
That  golden  store  of  books  which  I  had  left, 

What  joy  was  mine!  How  often  in  the  course 
Of  those  glad  respites,  though  a  soft  west  wind 
Ruffled  the  waters  to  the  angler’s  wish, 

For  a  whole  day  together,  have  I  lain 

380  Schiller.  Gedichte.  Votivtafeln.  Aufgabe. 

387  Burnet,  John.  Early  Greek  Philosophy.  Adam  and  Charles  Black,  London 
and  Edinburgh,  1892,  p.  141  (fragment  114). 

388  Emerson,  op.  cit.,  v.  Ill,  p.  95. 
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Down  by  thy  side,  O  Derwent!  murmuring  stream, 

On  the  hot  stones,  and  in  the  glaring  sun. 

And  there  have  read,  devouring  as  I  read.  .  . 

(V.,  476  ff.) 

Speaking  of  pleasure,  book  reading,  if  properly  handled  in  public 
schools,  can  reach  out  far  beyond  youthful  delights.  It  can  be  made  a 
great  social  pleasure-giving  agency.  The  jocundity  it  can  supply  is, 
socially,  one  of  the  most  desirable  sorts  of  delectation.  If  the  taste  for 
good  books  is  imparted  to  the  public  school  clientele,  then  reading  will 
be  a  great  public  purveyor  of  pleasure  that  is  sanatory,  leading  on, 
demulcent  and  restorative  of  job  drudgery,  as  over  against  carnal 
pleasures  sold  at  the  market  of  physical  thrills,  costly  and  wasteful  in 
all  regards.  Considerations  of  this  nature  very  likely  were  in  the  mind 
of  Benjamin  Franklin,  a  great  champion  of  public  improvement  and 
the  founder  of  the  first  public  library  in  America. 

Inexpensiveness  and  accessibility  of  pleasure  that  reading  can  fur¬ 
nish  obviously  makes  it  a  very  important  factor  of  social  amelioration. 
There  is  at  least  a  modicum  of  wisdom  in  Aristippus’ 389  idea  that  the 
good  is  that  which  gives  maximum  of  pleasure  at  the  smallest  expense. 
Another  illustrious  Greek,  Xenophon,  two  thousand  years  before  Adam 
Smith  had  brought  forward  the  idea  that  wealth  is  excess  of  possession 
over  wants.  It  was  probably  from  him  that  Rousseau  borrowed  the 
gist  of  one  of  his  positive  pedagogical  suggestions.  “As  our  unhappi¬ 
ness,’’  he  says  in  Emile,  “depends  on  the  excess  of  our  desires  over  our 
power  to  gratify  them,  labor  for  the  child’s  happiness  by  adding  to 
his  power  and  contracting  his  desires’’  (p.  46). 

Pascal  was  essentially  right,  though  hyperbolical,  when  he  said  that 
the  human  will  “never  varies  from  its  pursuit  of  pleasure;  it  is  the 
motive  of  all  actions  of  all  men,  even  those  about  to  hang  themselves.” 
Now,  would  it  not  be  good  if  instead  of  a  whirl  to  the  next  town  which 
may  leave  one  as  empty  if  not  more  so  than  he  was  before  taking  it, 
people  developed  liking  for  recreational  excursions  into  literature  which, 
in  the  words  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  “is  the  record  of  man’s  adventures 
on  the  edge  of  things.”  They  would  be  rewarded  with  the  sensations 
coming  from  the  glimpse  of  fathomless  depths,  of  the  bright  sides  of 
the  human  spirit,  of  its  unknown  and  uncontrollable  activity,  of  moral 
aberrations.  Or  would  it  not  be  better  if  more  men  seek  self-expression 
by  sharing  in  feelings  and  thoughts  of  great  authors  rather  than  by 
exchanging  inebriate  confidences.  Habit  of  reading  also  can  make  one 
“’Greek  philosopher,  the  founder  of  the  Cyrenaik  School  (c.  435-356  B.  C.). 
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a  good  companion  to  himself  in  absence  of  other  and  better  companions. 
An  interesting  comment  lias  been  made  by  Gibbon  on  the  voluntary 
retirement  of  Diocletian:  “It  is  seldom  that  minds,  long  exercised 
in  business,  have  formed  any  habits  of  conversing  with  themselves, 
and  in  the  loss  of  power  they  principally  regret  the  want  of  occupation.’’ 

Perhaps  it  would  be  proper  to  close  this  little  disquisition  on  the 
delectability  of  reading  with  what  Cicero  has  said  on  the  subject. 

“Though,  even  if  there  were  no  (such)  great  advantage  to  be  reaped 
from  it,  and  if  it  were  only  pleasure  that  is  sought  from  these  studies,390 
still  I  imagine  you  would  consider  it  a  most  reasonable  and  liberal 
employment  of  the  mind:  for  other  occupations  are  not  suited  to  every 
time,  nor  to  every  age  or  place;  but  these  studies  are  the  food  of 
youth,  the  delight  of  old  age;  the  ornament  of  prosperity,  the  refuge 
and  comfort  of  adversity;  a  delight  at  home,  and  no  hindrance  abroad; 
these  are  companions  by  night,  and  in  travel,  and  in  the  country.”  391 

Alexander  Pushkin  makes  tzar  Boris  Godunov,  one  of  the  remark¬ 
able  self-made  men  of  Russian  history,  talk  to  his  son  and  heir  on  the 
advantages  of  learning  in  these  words: 

“How  sweet  the  fruit  of  learning  is! 

As  from  a  point  in  heaven,  we  can  scan 
The  whole  empire,  is  borders,  rivers,  towns. 

Be  diligent,  my  son,  for  science  gives 
The  slow  results  of  swiftly  Bowing  life.” 

Advice  like  this  would  not  be  out  of  place  in  the  mouth  of  any  one 
of  patriotic  and  intelligent  fathers  of  a  modern  democratic  community. 
Democracies  with  a  far-flung  population,  greatly  diversified  in  occu¬ 
pation  and  manner  of  life,  must  rely  heavily  for  conduct  of  state  affairs 
upon  printed  records,  newspapers,  magazines  and  books.  That  the 
citizen  should  be  intelligent  self-active  member  of  the  state  and  not 
merely  the  new  pedanus ,392  he  must  be  adequately  informed.  To  be 
that  he  must  be  a  swift  and  discriminate  reader  of  varied  printed  mat¬ 
ter.  If  he  is  not,  he  is  as  good  as  illiterate  for  many  very  important 
practical  purposes. 

390  Literary  Studies. 

301  Pro  Archia  Poet  a,  Ch.  VII. 

392  Pedant  were  called  those  members  of  the  Roman  Senate  who  had  occupied 
no  office  of  State,  and  hence  held  a  lower  rank.  They  might  only  share  in  voting, 
but  did  not  enjoy  the  right  of  expressing  individual  opinions.  To  vote  they 
had  to  go  over  and  stand  with  the  party  they  favored.  So  they  were  senators- 
by-leg  ("pes,”  hence  “pedarii”). 
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In  a  play  by  Ostrovsky  393  there  is  pictured  a  burgomaster,  none 
too  high-minded  or  disinterested  an  official,  yet  a  staunch  believer 
in  his  own  great  worth  to  the  townspeople.  In  discharge  of  his  judi¬ 
ciary  functions,  he  would  follow  the  lead  of  the  voice  of  his  heart  rather 
than  the  command  of  the  code  of  the  land.  He  was  convinced  that  this 
was  to  the  advantage  of  the  suitors  and,  incidentally,  to  his  own.  The 
townsfolk,  as  it  often  happens  to  the  governed,  began  to  doubt  the 

I  honesty  of  their  paternalistically  inclined  master.  They  assembled 
in  front  of  his  quarters,  rather  a  surly,  disgruntled  gathering,  and  began 
to  fling  from  the  back  of  the  crowd  disrespectful  criticism  at  the  mag- 
1  istrate.  They  demanded  that  he  should  thenceforward  try  cases  in 
accordance  with  law.  Without  a  word,  he  went  to  fetch  two  bulky 
( volumes  containing  the  code.  Still  preserving  his  ominous  silence  he 
flourished,  with  much  effort,  the  heavy  mysterious  books.  This  settled 
the  agitated  citizens. 

If  certain  activists  so  scornful  of  books  and  utterly  unconcerned 
with  the  technique  of  reading  and  sense-getting  as  a  part  of  school  work 
were  given  their  way,  there  could  easily  develop  the  situation  where 
the  average  citizen  would  have  no  more  use  for  thick,  solid  books  than 
for  the  immovable  folios  displayed  on  the  statues  of  Alma  Mater  or 
some  other  monuments  erected  by  the  old-fashioned  citizenry  in  the 
pre-activist  epoch.  The  citizenship  in  a  community  reduced  to  such 
state  of  culture  would  be  hardly  of  a  higher  order  than  that  por¬ 
trayed  by  Ostrovsky. 

“Why  should  we  be  puppets  any  longer  in  the  hands  of  crowned 
fools  and  witless  diplomats?”  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  is  asking  this  in  a 
rhetorical  question,  which  he  answers  by  another  question.  “Even  if 
we  were  dumb  and  acquiescent  before,”  he  goes  on,  “does  not  the  blood 
of  our  sons  cry  out  to  us  that  the  foolery  should  cease?”  394 

It  certainly  does,  and  the  foolery  should  cease,  most  assuredly. 
This  would  probably  be  negated  by  no  activist.  But  they  do  not  seem 
to  realize  that  the  people  who  are  not  at  home  to  any  serious,  arduous 
reading  scarcely  can  work  out  the  desirable  change. 

In  fact,  the  school  in  democracy  and  for  democracy  must  be  more 
bookish  than  the  conventional  public  compulsory  school  has  been. 
The  old  school  was  not  half  bookish  enough,  though  it  may  have  been 
bookish  in  the  wrong  way.395 

383  Great  Russian  dramatist  (1823-1886). 

334  Op.  cit.,  p.  431. 

395  Cf.  Reichsschulkonferenz,  p.  478. 
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It  would  have  taken  us  too  far  to  go  into  an  exhaustive  discussion 
of  all  the  civic  implications  of  properly  handled  booklearning  at  school. 
We  will  mention  only  one  or  two  points  more  relative  to  some  argu¬ 
ments  in  the  activity  theory. 

Ernest  Renan  has  somewhere  said  that  the  future  belongs  to  those 
who  are  not  disillusioned.  On  the  whole  this  is  very  true.  Progress  has 
not  been  much  aided  by  hypochondriacs  of  one  description  or  another. 
Now  imagine  a  child  growing  up  during  a  colorless  period  of  time  in 
a  heroless  community  where  there  are  no  living  eminent  persons  to  teach 
him  the  object  lesson  of  high  moral  deeds,  with  no  bards  wandering 
around  and  singing  the  glory  of  those  passed  on  Suppose  that  all  he 
sees,  or  hears  is  largely  denotative  of  selfishness,  of  cowardice  and  other 
inglorious  things.  How  could  a  child  in  conditions  like  these  develop 
the  “faith  that  removes  mountains”  if  not  for  the  book  knowledge  of 
the  admirable  men  and  women  who  have  brought  glory  to  their  country 
or  to  humanity  as  a  whole? 

A  reasonable  degree  of  prophylactic  familiarity  with  the  seamy  side 
of  public  life  hardly  should  be  imparted  school  children  through  learn¬ 
ing  by  doing.  It  is  difficult  to  think  of  any  better  way  of  breaking 
students  into  dealing  with  abuses  political,  social  or  economic,  than 
training  them  in  getting  at  and  examining  into  printed  records  of  the 
past  and  the  present.  This  is  the  kind  of  self-activity  that  the  school 
should  cultivate  as  one  of  significant  aspects  of  education  for  citizen¬ 
ship.  Questions  touching  current  political  or  business  methods  or 
standards  of  morals  obtaining  in  a  community  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
discussed  at  a  school  with  all  impartiality,  freedom  and  thoroughness. 
Those  questions  are  of  necessity  very  delicate  and  highly  controversial. 
The  library  is  the  place  where  children  should  be  taught  to  bring  their 
problems  and  questions  to  get  light  upon  them. 

They  say  that  encouraging  independent  thinking  is  the  indispen¬ 
sable  task  of  education  for  democracy.  Indeed,  it  is  if  the  independence 
nourished  by  the  school  does  not  lead  to  desertion  from  logic,  to 
renunciation  of  facts,  to  ignorance  of  the  greatest  teachings,  achieve¬ 
ments  as  well  as  instructive  failures  of  the  past.  In  short,  it  must  not 
work  against  that  kind  of  the  highest  education  for  freedom  of  thought 
which  the  great  American  humanitarian  Andrew  Carnegie  strove  to 
bring  within  the  grasp  of  the  poorest  by  his  generous  endowment  of 
libraries. 


CHAPTER  IV 


BY  WAY  OF  CONCLUSION 

“There  are  many  dawns  which  have  yet  to  shed  their  light.” 

— Rig-Veda. 

An  organization  of  education  of  the  young,  to  be  an  intelligent  or¬ 
ganization,  should  follow  the  principal  lines  on  which  productive  hu¬ 
man  experience  is  built.  Similar  to  the  latter  it  should  be  a  three- 
dimensional  construction.  The  educational  philosophy  of  the  activity 
school,  broadly  outlined,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  one-sided  structure.  It 
has  named  itself  the  activity  school,  as  if  the  school  it  offers  itself  to 
supplant  were  the  passivity  school.  Having  failed  to  attach  due  sig¬ 
nificance  to  the  mental  side  of  self-activity  or  experience  building,  the 
activists  narrowed  down  their  realism  to  actualities,  which  makes  it  as 
a  philosophical  proposition  the  realism  of  a  questionable  reality.  They 
are  little  concerned  with  the  past  and  not  much  more  so  with  the  fu- 

iture,  if  this  is  taken  to  mean  the  world  of  potentialities.  The  catch 
word  of  their  educational  philosophy  is  the  immediate.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  that  as  a  group,  though  responsive  to  many  social  reform 
schemes,  especially  to  those  of  a  maximalist  character  which  have 
been  in  great  vogue  in  the  last  five  or  six  years,  the  activists  rather 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  one  very  momentous  potentiality  in  the  making 
fairly  deserving  a  good  deal  of  attention  and  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  the  public  school. 

The  potentiality  in  question  is  the  attempt  that  is  being  made  with 
a  view  to  establishing  what  Kant  termed  “a  Civil  Society  universally 
administering  Right  according  to  Law.”  396  This  is  a  potentiality  of 
long  standing.  One  might  say  that  it  is  a  beautiful  dream.  Indeed 
one  may  say  so  provided  he  bears  in  mind  the  fact  that  social  progress 
is  largely  a  succession  of  dreams  which  have  come  true,  thanks  to 
human  effort.  The  school  people,  unless  they  are  adherents  of  the 
maximalist  all-or-nothing  creed,  should  lend  their  shoulder  to  bring 

3M  Natural  Principles  of  the  Political  Order  in  Kant’s  Principles  of  Politics; 
fourth  and  fifth  propositions. 
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nearer  than  it  has  yet  been  to  realization  the  noble  vision  of  universal 
peace  and  amity. 

Many  a  dawn  has  shed  its  light  since  the  time  when  Confucius,  in 
his  Evolution  of  Civilisation ,  wrote  out  the  theory  of  the  Three  Stages. 
According  to  this  theory  the  culminating  stage  of  social  evolution  is 
the  Great  Similarity  with  the  advent  of  which  the  whole  world  becomes 
a  universal  republic,  the  only  social  organization,  and  the  individual 
is  its  independent  unit.397  In  these  days  it  is  being  perhaps  more  acutely 
than  ever  felt  that  the  real  problems  of  the  world  are  world  problems. 

The  call  of  to-day,  probably  stronger  than  at  any  time  before,  is  service 
for  the  good  of  the  whole.  It  is  a  good  old-fashioned  call  with  a  Chris¬ 
tian  ring.  But  it  is  a  call  not  primarily  for  sympathy  but  for  restraint, 
for  law,  for  obedience,  for  duty. 

And  yet,  to  say  it  in  the  words  of  Henry  George,  “the  promised 
land  flies  before  us  like  the  mirage.  The  fruits  of  the  tree  of  Knowledge 
turn  as  we  grasp  them  to  apples  of  Sodom  that  crumbled  at  the 
touch.’’  398  We  are  yet  amidst  a  trial  and  a  struggle  the  end  of  which 
we  cannot  see.  The  big  birds  of  prey  are  unable  to  understand  why 
the  lambs  should  bear  a  grudge  against  the  big  birds  of  prey  for  pick¬ 
ing  up  small  lambs.  They,  the  big  birds,  do  not  bear  at  all  a  grudge 
against  these  good  lambs.  They  even  love  the  lambs,  because  nothing 
is  more  delicious.  On  the  other  hand,  the  impotence  of  the  weak  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  human  world  pack  which  “requiteth”  is  not  to  be  mistaken 
for  goodness;  timorous  meanness  for  humility,  submission  to  those  , 
whom  one  hates  for  obedience.  The  inoffensiveness  of  the  “weak  one,” 
the  standing  at  the  door  in  the  nick  of  time  change  into  their  antithesis 
as  soon  as  there  is  discovered  the  weaker  one  to  prey  upon.399 

Why  is  it  so?  Why  the  much  talked  of  League  of  Nations  seems 
to  an  unprejudiced  mind  to  be  a  chariot  that  is  stuck  in  the  impassable 
road,  or  a  castle  in  the  air?  As  a  poet  has  said: 

i 

“Ye  build!  Ye  build!  But  ye  enter  not  in, 

Like  the  tribes  whom  the  desert  devoured  in  their  sin. 

From  the  land  of  promise  ye  fade  and  die, 

Ere  its  verdure  gleams  forth  on  your  wearied  eye.” 

Again,  why  is  it  so? 

307  Chen,  Huan-Chang.  The  Economic  Principles  of  Confucius  and  His  School. 

New  York,  1911,  v.  1,  pp.  16-20. 

George,  Henry.  Progress  and  Poverty.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Twenty-fifth  anniversary  edition,  p.  8. 

399  Cf.  Nietzsche.  Genealogy  of  Morals,  cit.,  pp.  46-49. 
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It  is  so,  among  many  other  reasons,  because  the  international  con¬ 
cord  that  they  are  trying  to  form,  really  is  very  much  of  a  chariot  that 
has  stuck,  and  an  essay  to  erect  a  structure  for  which  a  foundation  has 
not  been  laid.  Because  a  concert  is  never  improved  by  rearranging  the 
seating  of  poor  musicians,  but  by  having  better  musicians.  Because 
nations  have  not  learned  how  to  make  their  enemies  friends  elsewise 
than  by  making  their  friends  enemies.  Because  nations,  like  individuals, 
are  amphibious  creatures  weaponed  for  two  elements,  having  two  sets 
of  faculties,  the  particular  and  the  catholic,  or  as  the  Greek  would  have 
said,  they  hover  between  “systole”  and  “diastole.”  400  Because  na¬ 
tions  are  not  more  than  individuals  glad  in  the  gladness  of  another  but 
measure  their  greatness  by  the  regrets,  envies  and  hatreds  of  their  com¬ 
petitors.  Because,  in  a  word,  a  nation  is  a  sum  of  qualities  of  its  indi¬ 
vidual  members. 

Or  to  say  with  Kant, 

“The  greatest  practical  problem  for  the  human  race,  to  the  solution 
of  which  it  is  compelled  by  human  Nature,  is  the  establishment  of 
a  Civil  Society  universally  administering  Right  according  to  Law.  .  .  . 
This  problem  is  .  .  .  the  most  difficult  of  its  kind,  and  is  the  latest  to 
be  solved  by  the  human  race.  The  difficulty  which  the  mere  idea  of 
this  problem  brings  into  view  is  that  man  is  an  animal,  and  if  he  lives 
among  others  of  his  kind  he  has  need  of  a  master.  For  he  certainly 
misuses  his  freedom  in  relation  to  his  fellow-men;  and,  although  as  a 
rational  creature,  he  desires  a  law  which  may  set  bounds  to  the  free¬ 
dom  of  all,  yet  his  own  selfish  animal  inclinations  lead  him  wherever 
he  can,  to  except  himself  from  it.  He,  therefore,  requires,  as  a  master 
to  break  his  self-will  and  compel  him  to  obey  a  Will  that  is  universally 
valid,  and  in  relation  to  which  everyone  may  be  free.  Where,  then, 
does  he  obtain  this  master?  Nowhere  but  in  the  human  race.  But 
this  master  is  an  animal,  too,  and  also  requires  master  .  .  .”  401 

In  other  words,  we  unavoidably  come  back  to  the  point  from  which 
we  start.  The  individual  man  who,  despite  all  the  credit  that  goes  to 
anthropology  taken  in  its  broadest  sense,  still  is  an  enigma,  holds  the 
key  to  the  situation.  The  old  idea  of  Socrates  that  the  only  better  world 
comes  from  better  human  individuals  presses  itself  upon  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  all  thinking  people.  It  should  meet  with  an  especial  attention 
of  pedagogues.  As  a  poet  has  suggested, 

“Let  us  be  better, 

Things  will  soon  mend.” 402 

400  Drawing  up,  drawing  together,  contraction;  drawing  asunder,  expansion,, 
dilation.  401  Op.  cit.,  pp.  12-14. 

402  Chr.  Ad.  Overbeck.  Trost  fuer  mancherlei  Thraenen. 
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So  to  educate  the  individual  that  as  time  wears  on  there  would  be 
more  and  more  persons  who  together  with  being  productive  of  usable 
goods,  both  material  and  spiritual,  are  their  own  well  meaning,  consci¬ 
entious  masters,  pursuers  of  ever  higher  social  morality,  probably 
should  be  regarded  the  final  goal  of  all  the  educational  endeavor.  This 
appears  to  be  the  sole  type  of  culture  of  individuality  that  would  be  a 
good  antidote  for  egoism  and  individualism.  It  is  not  the  individualism 
of  personal  privilege:  it  is  the  individualism  of  responsibility. 

Every  once  in  a  while  we  are  being  joyfully  told  by  the  newspaper 
men  that  the  world  is  little  and  grows  every  day  less  in  measure  as  its 
most  distant  beats  are  getting  tacked  together  by  radio,  aeronautics  and 
what  not.  It  is,  however,  difficult  for  one  to  “chime  in  with  such  hu¬ 
mor’’  if  one  reflects  on  the  fact  that  the  world,  if  nothing  is  added,  is 
thus  no  more  connected  up  into  a  community  than  a  jazz  audience  in 
New  York  or  Paris.  Walls  never  make  a  home.  Even  blood  relation¬ 
ship  does  not  make  a  family  if  there  is  no  welding  affection  at  work. 
The  same  holds  good  for  a  family  of  nations.  The  events  of  the  first 
quarter  of  the  current  century  appear  to  have  considerably  augmented 
the  persuasiveness  of  the  Comte’s  view  that,  “Feeling  is  not  only  the 
essential  spring  of  true  progress,  but  also  the  main  end,  since  our  moral 
amelioration  is  of  much  more  importance,  public  and  private,  than  any 
other  kind  of  advance.  .  .  .  Thus  the  great  problem  of  our  life,  the 
ascendancy  of  Altruism  over  Egoism,  is  capable  of  a  true  solution  .  .  . 
through  the  gradual  subordination  of  the  personal  instincts  to  the  united 
strength  of  the  sympathetic  and  intellectual  powers.”  403  The  more 
power  these  powers  gain  over  competitiveness,  acquisitiveness  and  pug¬ 
naciousness,  the  less  is  the  chance  of  the  interested  press  to  stir  up 
hostility  between  nations  so  that  somebody  could  fish  in  troubled  waters, 
no  matter  at  whose  expense  and  how  great  an  expense,  with  impunity 
and  with  hands  full  of  profit. 

For  a  certainty,  personal  acquaintance,  as  it  were,  of  peoples  through 
their  public  schools,  among  other  agencies,  can  intensify  neighbourly 
feelings  among  nations.  Knowledge  of  accomplishments  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  than  our  own  may  be  particularly  effective,  a  collyrium  to  clear 
our  eyes  from  national  self-conceit  or  xenophobia. 

International  traders  in  material  commodities  have  been  praised 
with  much  overstatement  by  many  a  panegirist,  for  their  services  to 
the  world  wide  commerce  and  friendship.  The  recent  and  current  his- 
403  Op.  cit.,  v.  Ill,  p.  56;  v.  11,  p.  146. 
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tory  has  somehow  put  back  the  reputation  of  the  cosmopolitan  com¬ 
merce  as  a  factor  of  world  peace  and  good  will.  As  Goethe  has  it, 

“A  true-born  German  has  no  love  for  Frenchmen, 

Yet  willingly  he  drinks  their  wines.”  404 

And  it  is  a  very  good  omen  that  international  trade  in  Light  “daily 
grows  more  brisk.”  Buyer  and  seller  are  mutually  profited  by  this. 
It  does  not  sow  seeds  of  war.405  The  most  significant  side  of  it  is  that 
it  can  be  plied  by  teachers,  who  are  the  most  numerous  of  all  guilds 
of  merchants  of  light,  if  they  are  trained  to  be  ones,  at  a  very  small 
cost  of  operation,  right  in  the  class  room.  No  unusual  tricks  of  the 
trade  are  requisite.  They  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  which  should 
be  employed  in  building  experience  of  the  student  with  regard  to  any 
other  division  of  knowable  things.  By  actual  or  simply  mental  experi¬ 
encing  the  maturing  citizen  while  at  school  should  learn  to  know  of 
other  peoples  than  his  own  and  form  affective  and  volitional  experience 
looking  up  to  more  knowledge  and  warmer  feeling  toward  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

The  public  school  must  fight  off  dark  ignorance  about  foreign  af¬ 
fairs.406  In  this  respect  as  in  the  case  of  any  innocuous  cognizable 
thing,  it  would  be  a  neglect  of  duty  for  the  teacher  himself  to  pray 
or  teach  his  students  to  do  so  in  the  notorious  prayer-words  of  Rous¬ 
seau’s:  “Almighty  God,  deliver  us  from  the  sciences,  and  the  pernicious 
arts  of  our  fathers!  Grant  us  ignorance,  innocence.  .  .  .”  The  point  is 
that  ignorance  here  as  in  a  number  of  instances,  instead  of  being  gen¬ 
erative  of  virtue  is  inceptive  of  the  opposite  moral  phenomenon.  Even 
if  it  does  not  produce  unaccountable  hatred  and  suspicion  in  regard  to 
anyone  who  speaks  a  language  foreign  to  us  and  who  differs  from  us 
in  dress,  manners  and  tastes,  just  the  same  it  paves  the  way  to  the 
pernicious  bellicose  work  of  the  venal  political  charlatan  or  dema¬ 
gogue.  The  more  of  the  diplomatic  coulisse  dealings  related  to  the 
World  War  come  to  light  the  more  is  it  clear  that  “nearly  every  brain 
of  the  selected  few  that  were  connected  in  the  cardinal  determination  of 
the  world  destinies  had  its  streak  of  personal  motive,  its  absurd  and 

104  Faust.  I.  Auerbach's  Heller  (Brander). 

400  See  Merchants  of  Light  by  William  F.  Russell,  Associate  Director  of  the 
International  Institute  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  Teachers 
College  Record,  September,  1924. 

400  Cf.  Child,  R.  W.  A.  A  Diplomat  Looks  at  Europe.  Duffield  &  Co., 
New  York,  1925,  esp.  pp.  1,  153,  130. 
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petty  impulses  and  deflections.”  407  Therefore  from  now  on  perhaps 
more  than  ever  intelligent  and  well  intentioned  man  should  pray  for 
knowledge  and  never  for  ignorance  of  the  world’s  affairs.  The  teacher, 
if  he  is  not  a  blind  partisan  of  the  extremist  variety  of  the  activity 
school,  should  introduce  his  students,  rather  than  to  Rousseau’s  phan¬ 
tasies  that  may  intoxicate  the  untested  youthful  mind,  to  Marcus 
Aurelius  Antoninus’s  sobering  advice: 

“Make  for  thyself  a  definition  or  description  of  the  thing  which  is 
presented  to  thee,  so  as  to  see  distinctly  what  kind  of  a  thing  it  is,  in  its 
substance,  in  its  nudity,  in  its  complete  entirety,  and  tell  thyself  its 
proper  name,  and  the  names  of  the  things  of  which  it  has  been  com¬ 
pounded,  and  into  which  it  will  be  resolved.  For  nothing  is  so  produc¬ 
tive  of  elevation  of  mind  as  to  be  able  to  examine  methodically  and 
truly  every  object  which  is  presented  to  thee  in  life,  and  always  to 
look  at  things  so  as  to  see  at  the  same  time  what  kind  of  universe  this 
is,  and  what  kind  of  use  everything  performs  in  it,  and  what  value 
everything  has  with  reference  to  the  whole,  and  what  with  reference  to 
man,  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  highest  city,  of  which  all  other  cities  are 
like  families;  what  each  thing  is,  and  of  what  it  is  compounded,  and 
how  long  it  is  the  nature  of  this  thing  to  endure.” 

Above  all  is  it  important  to  educate  the  young  through  self-activity 
or  not  self-activity  to  believe  that  a  world  full  of  happiness  is  not 
beyond  human  power  to  create;  that  the  obstacles  imposed  by  inani¬ 
mate  nature  are  not  insuperable;  that  the  real  obstacles  lie  in  the  heart 
of  man;  that  not  only  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  within  us,  but  so  also 
a  better  kingdom  of  man;  that  life  is  not  to  be  lived  well  or  happily 
as  a  selfish  and  narrow  personal  adventure,  but  only  as  a  courageous 
and  conscious  participation  in  the  wonderful  past,  all  the  dramatic 
present,  and  all  the  splendid  future  of  mankind. 

Public  education  cannot  any  more  make  nations  homogeneous  in 
intelligence  than  the  individuals  within  a  nation.  But  it  can  universal¬ 
ize  the  meaning  of  life  as  to  its  fundamental  purposes.  It  can  teach 
people  all  over  the  world  a  highly  edifying  lesson  that  the  highest 
aspirations  of  all  the  civilized  nations,  as  expressed  by  their  respective 
outstanding  teachers  and  prophets,  “have  a  heart  and  core  in  which  all 
agree — a  something  which  seems  like  the  variously  distorted  appre¬ 
hensions  of  primary  truth.”  408 

401  H.  G.  Wells,  op.  at.,  p.  135. 

408  George,  Henry,  op.  at.,  p.  561. 
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This  fundamental  resemblance  if  properly  represented  and  im¬ 
pressed  upon  the  young,  would  invalidate,  in  the  proportion  in  which 
it  is  grasped,  the  alienating  differences  which  are,  after  all,  secondary. 
“The  shortest  way  to  oneself,”  a  prominent  modern  philosopher  has 
said,  “is  a  voyage  round  the  world.”  409  The  public  school  should  send 
out  and  guide  its  students  on  the  mental  globe  trotting  whenever  the 
actual  one  is  impracticable,  so  that  they  also  may  find  the  universal 
man;  so  that  they  learn  to  ask  themselves  as  they  grow  up  the  correct¬ 
ive  question,  Quo  vadis?  Whither?  To  what  end?  so  that  they  discover 
the  great  truth  that  man  is  not  only  more  than  his  vocation,  but  that  he 
is  also  more  than  the  State. 

We  must  not,  like  the  romanticists  of  old,  call  the  young  to  flee  from 
the  barbarism  of  his  age,  away  from  narrow  surroundings  into  a  better 
and  higher  and  nobler  world  of  fancy,  with  Heinrich  the  poet  bell- 
founder,  into  the  regions  of  “Sonnenglockenglanz.”  There  are  rising 
bells  that  ring  daily  among  us  which  call  man  to  the  daily  rounds  of 
business,  and  vesper  bells,  which  invite  him  to  his  home  and  family. 
The  call  of  these  cannot  be  ignored  or  belittled  in  school  education. 
At  the  same  time  the  school  should  and  can,  if  not  avert,  decrease  the 
degeneration  of  the  "benevolent  instincts  awakened  in  the  family  into 
the  bloodthirsty  passions  familiar  to  society.”  410  It  should  strive  to 
educate  people  to  have  in  the  course  of  their  lives  more  of  what  Dosto¬ 
yevsky,  the  great  Russian  writer  and  prophet  of  the  universal  recon¬ 
ciliation,  used  to  call  “the  hours  with  Christ.”  The  school  should 
educate  patriots  and  nationalists.  But  in  that  it  should  endeavor  to 
approach  the  nationalism  of  the  great  American  poet  and  idealist  phi¬ 
losopher,  Walt  Whitman,  who  says  in  Song  of  Myself: 

“I  will  not  have  a  single  person  slighted  or  left  away  .  .  . 

Pleas’d  with  the  native  and  pleas’d  with  the  foreign.  .  .  . 

The  insignificant  is  as  big  to  me  as  any.  .  .  . 

In  all  people  1  see  myself,  none  more 
And  not  one  a  barleycorn  less  .  .  .” 

Or  in  his  Salut  au  Monde: 

“Health  to  you,  good  will  to  you 
All,  from  me  and  America  sent! 

Each  of  us  inevitable, 

See  the  preface  to  Count  Hermann  Keyserling’s  “Travel  Diary  of  a 
Philosopher" 

410  Comte,  op.  cit.,  v.  II,  p.  180. 
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Each  of  us  limitless, — each  of  us 
With  his  or  her  right  upon  the  earth, 

Each  of  us  allow’d  the  eternal  purports  of  the  earth, 

Each  of  us  here  as  divinely  as  any  is  here.” 

Should  the  school  have  a  comprehensive  philosophical  formula  to 
direct  its  activity,  Comte  has  furnished  an  excellent  formula  which 
is  that  of  his  Positive  Religion.  It  is:  ‘‘The  principle,  Love;  the 
basis,  Order;  the  end,  Progress.” 

It  seems  that  it  is  possible  to  think  of  man  as  the  matter  of  which 
human  communities  are  formed  in  atomistic  terms.  Verily,  he  makes 
an  Anaxogorian  sort  of  matter  which  is  infinitely  divisible  and  con¬ 
tinuous.  Man  is  a  paradox  in  more  than  one  respect.  Lie  is  not  only 
a  finite  thing  that  strives  to  extend  itself  into  infinity  as  Hegel  has 
rightly  stressed.  He  is  an  individual  that  is  social,  a  unit  that  is  sep¬ 
arable.  By  multifarious  thoughts,  desires  and  actions  he  belongs  to 
various  groupings  of  his  semblables  at  one  and  the  same  time  points 
of  contact  and  degree  of  adhesion  admitting  of  great  diversity.  This 
atomisticity  of  man  may  be  to  him  a  source  of  conflicts,  qualms  and 
perturbations,  mental  and  physical.  But  it  may  be  made  into  the 
building  material  of  universal  supra-community  and  the  source  of 
greater  happiness  for  a  greater  number  of  human  beings.  The  material 
is  available.  Man’s  constitution  offers  it.  May  not  the  public  school 
be  among  the  builders? 
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